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HOW WE PASSED THE SUMMER. — II. 


BY THE 4ISTORIAN OF THE PARTY. 


THE MATTERHORN AND ZERMATT. 


WE sat until late at night in the draw- 
ing-room of the hotel, the doctor and 
] at one window, and Susan Maria and Mr. 
Simpson at the other. And, oh, my good- 
ness! how pleasant it was to hear Dr. Scal- 
pel talk about Switzerland, and how lonely 

was at home, with no one to encourage 
him and cheer him on to the road of suc- 
cess, and how his fine house needed the 
touch of a gentle hand, so I suppose it must 
be quite dusty and out of order. I like to 
hear him talk in that fashion, but he would 


31 


let his thoughts ren to Switzerland, much to 
my regret; for you see I had been in the 
country a month, and some ot the glamour 
had disappeared. There was not so much 
romance in traveling with unromantic father 
and mother and dear capricious Susan Ma- 
ria, who said that everything was ¢uant, and 
would yawn when looking at the most deli- 
cious mountains and the most heavenly of 
lakes., But now that Mr. Simpson had ar- 
rived she said that she admired the countrv, 
and could never tire of it, which, I think, 


} 
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was a white fib, and only intended for the 


_ ears of the new arrivals. But the good doc- 


tor did not again allude to his solitary home 
that night, much to my disappointment, but 
he did speak of Boston, and ‘said that after 
we had left the city the place appeared de- 
serted, and he determined to take a vaca- 
tion and see Switzerland in our society if 
possible. 

“ And you will tell me all about this dear 
old country?” I asked as we prepared to 

rt for the night, and while he held my 

and a moment in his own, and pressed it 
very gently. “ You have studied the history 
of Switzerland so well that you must know 
all its legends and traditions.” 

“Yes,” he said, in his deep musical voice, 
and I noticed that Susan Maria and Mr. 
Simpson were listening. “I will only be too 
happy to impart to you and your amiable 
sister all the information that I possess. 
Tomorrow we will talk of the matter at 
length.” 

“ Taut soit per,” giggled Susan, and Mr. 
Simpson had to laugh with her, although I 
don’t know what she meant, and I don’t be- 
lieve that she did. She does like to show 
off her French, just like some editors, who 
had ought to know better. 

And so we parted for the night, and when 
Susan and I were alone in our room I asked 
her what she meant, and she laughed and 
said “Rien,” and jumped into bed, and in 
two minutes was snoring so loud that I dug 
my elbows into her ribs and told her to turn 
over, and she rewarded me by asking me to 
keep my sharp elbows at home and not 
punch her black and blue. If Susan Maria 
ever marries I only hope her husband will 
not attempt to obtain adivorce on the ground 
that ber snoring disturbs his rest. I have 
heard it said that most men object to a snor- 
ing wife, and I don’t wonder at it. My sleep 
is more like an infant’s than a young and 
healthy girl’s, and may it ever be so is my 
earnest prayer. 

It was a long time before I could get to 
sleep that night, I was so nervous and full of 
thought; and then Susan disturbed me and 
kicked me, and said once or twice, while 
dreaming, “Oh, Fred, you must not; you 
shall not have another one—unless you are 
real good,” which I did not understand, and 
when I asked Susan about her dreams the 
next morning she declared that she never 
dreamed, and that I had better go to sleep 
after I retired, instead of lying awake im- 
agining all sorts of dreadful things, and if I 
kicked her again she would have a room all 
to herself. 

Susan Maria is a very good girl, and some 
people think she is pretty; but she has a 
temper of her own, as her husband will cis- 
cover, ifshe ever gets one. Of course I did 
not pursue the conversation, for it would 


have been useless, I am of a very gentle 
disposition. Susan that same mornin 
when I hinted as much, said, with a laug. 
and toss of her head, — 

“ Ow il soit dit entre nous.” 

Which, I suppose, was something compli- 
mentary, for Susan can compliment when 
she has the desire. 

After breakfast the doctor and I took 

seats on the piazza of the hotel, and, al- 
though we invited Susan and Mr. Simpson 
and mother to join our party, all of them 
declined with various excuses, and Susan, 
with a giggle, said that she did not want to 
“mort” just yet. This word, I believe, 
means death, or dying, although what con- 
nection there was between listening to the 
doctor’s interesting discourse and death | 
could not understand, and even the doctor 
was puzzled when I told him what Susan 
said. He thought that it was possible she 
might have an affection of the heart, and 
said that he would look after her a little more 
closely if I thought it best; but I said that 
he need not trouble himself while he was 
taking a vacation, and to commence with his 
history of Switzerland. 
’ “ How singular it seems to me,” he said, 
“to be sitting here, so far away from home, 
by — side, and so free from care, and yet 
so happy. This is the land of heroic de- 
fences, of terrible battles, of victories, of 
freedom, of William Tell and Gessler, and 
yet there are people who deny the legend of 
Tell, and say that it was borrowed from oth- 
er countries, But in Switzerland the Tell 
legend has its relics, and its sacred spots, 
which, as nature changes not, are supposed 
to vouch for the truth of the story. The two 
chapels, it is true— one on the Tell’s-platte, 
and the other at Biirglen — which tradition, 
as rendered by Swiss guides and guide- 
books, represents as raised by men who wit 
nessed the events, are evidently trumpery 
works in the rococo and plaster-cast style of 
fashionable art a ceutury ago. But the 
scene of Gessler’s slaughter so exactly an- 
swered the description of the spot in the 
legend, that either it has remained un- 
_—— by the growth and decay of trees 
or otherwise for six centuries and a half or 
it has been in recent times either selected as 
a suitable scene of the act, or artificially 
adapted to it like a theatrical property.” 

Here the doctor read from a book, which 
he held in his hand, — 

“* Voltaire, as we might expect, sweptaway 
the legend in his usual sarcastic manner 
with the expression, ‘11 faut convenir que 
Phistoire de la pomme est bien suspecte. Il 
semble qu’on ait eru devoir orner d’une fable 
le berceau de la liberté helvétique.’ 

“It was already suspected before Vol- 
taire’s time. The curé Freudenberger of 
Berne, in 1760, wrote a book, Guillaume 
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Tell, Fable Danoise, in which he pointed 
out the singular correspondences between 
the Tell legend and that of a certain Tauo, a 
Danish hero, found in all Norse Sagas. The 
more sedate history of Saxo Grammaticus, 
finished about the year 1186, gives the de- 
tails of the arrow and the appie with close 
resemblance to the latter Swiss story, though 
it has a far less dignified origin. A certain 
Toke, or Tauo —for the story appears sev- 
eral times in the Norse Sagas — who had 
risen to high rank in the Court of Denmark, 
and made enemies, had in his cups boasted 
of his skill in archery, offering as a test of 
it to pass an arrow through the smallest ap- 
ple at a long range. To test his skill the 


king resolved that the apple should be placed 
on his child’s head, when the apple was 
cloven in two in due course. It was noticed 
that the archer had taken two arrows from 
his quiver, and when questioned what the 
second arrow was destined for, made pre- 
cisely the answer which Schiller’s hero 
makes in the play,—if he had injured his 
child he would have avenged himself on the 
tyrant, the formidable Harold the Blue- 
toothed. 

“Such is the Tell legend. We must now 
leave it to our readers to judge for them- 
selves what residuum of fact is left after the 
apple, and the arrow, hat, and the other pic- 
turesque surroundings of the story have 


SWISS MILKMAN, 


been taken away. Is the Tell of history 
worth retaining after we have been com- 
89 to surrencer the Tell of romance? 

uch turns on this. Many of Scott’s char- 
acters, for instance, are historical. Sir Hen- 
ry Lee of Ditchley, Peveril of the Peak, 

obin Hood himself, are all historical; but 
it must be admitted that when taken out of 
the page of romance, and set down in the 
sober page of history, they become so small 
that it is almost beneath the dignity of his- 
tory to notice them at all. To apply this 
test to Tell, would he deserve to be regard- 
ed as an historical character, apart from the 
romantic element which makes the promin- 
ent element in a play-writer like Schiller as 
in a romancer like Scott? We think so. 


The rise of the Swiss Confederation is an 
event of such European importance, and has 
such large bearings un the course of popular 
liberty elsewhere, that if there were no hero 
hke Tell the popular imagination would have 
to invent one. It is fortunate for Switzer- 
land that the story of her heroic struggle for 
independence in the early years of the four- 
teenth century, though embellished by fic- 
tion, is not wholly fictitious as that of Rome. 
At Biirglen, which is undoubtedly Tell’s 
birthplace, unless the whole story is a fic- 
tion, we stand at the very cradle of Swiss 
liberty. We see why the men of Uri were 
the fathers and founders of the Swiss Con- 
federation rather than the men of other can- 
tons, less remote from the centres of civili- 
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zation. The last stand made by an oppress- 
ed people is always amid the mountains or 
by the sea-shore. Byron has finely seized 
this thought — 


“* The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And standing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free.’ ”’ 


The doctor reads poetry beautifully, and I 
listened in rapt admiration while the four 
lines fell from his -tongue like the murmur 
of a silvery brook through a dense forest in 
a wilderness. 

“Oh!” I said, “do go on. Read some 
more.” 

“ Ahem!” cried the doctor; “ there is no 
more poetry. J wish there'was. Shall I go 
and find a volume of ~ pe poems, so as 
to complete the picture ?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied; “some other time 
will answer just. as well. Do not break the 
spell of your charming reading by leaving 
me even for an instant.” 

I saw that my maif remark pleased the 
doctor, and yet I blushed as 1 thought how 
imprudent and thoughtless I had been in 
speaking so plainly. 

“Oh, pardon me,” I murmured,as I turned 
away my head. “I did not mean ‘to flatter 
you; I assure you that I spoke without 
thinking.” 

I laid my hand lightly upon his arm as I 
spoke, and the bold, bad man took it and 
carried it to his lips, and kissed it half ‘a 
dozen times before I could recover my pres- 
ence of mind and withdraw it from his firm 

rasp. 

Of course I did not scold the doctor for 


what he had done, but for a few minutes 
there was not a word spoken between us. 
I did not know but that he would say some- 
thing about his desoiate home, but he did 
not; on the contrary, he asked, in a low 
tone, — 


“Shall I go on with our study of Switzer- 


land?” 


“ Oh, yes,” I replied ; but somehow I did 
not feel quite as interested as before. I 
thought how much better we might have 
employed our time in speaking of his lonely 
life and the gathering dust on the furniture. 

“ We are to visit the Matterhorn in a few 
days,” the doctor resumed, “Shall I tell you 
about it?” 

“Yes; but at the same time | want you to 


promise me that you will not attempt to as- 
cend it. Think of the danger, —the ava- 


lanches, the glaciers, the terrible chasms !” 
“ I have thought of all of those things, and 
yet the desire to say that 1 have ascended 
the Matterhorn outweighs all sense of fa- 
tigue and danger.” 
“ Why don’t you do as Mr. Simson intends 
to?” said Susan Maria, who had approached 


us unperceived, and overheard the doctor’s 
last words. 

“ And what does Mr. Simson intend to do 
when he returns?” asked the doctor, a little 
coldly. 

“ Why, say that he made the ascent, to be 
sure,” replied Susan Maria, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

* But that would not be true,” returned 
the doctor. 

“ He knows it; but as he truly observes, 
ail fishermen and travelers tell lies, and he 
does not desire to be an exception to the 
general rule.” And away skipped Susan. 

“You might take that course,” I said at 
length, a little timidly. 

“ Yes,” mused the doctor, “I might, and 
perhaps 1— But never mind. As you do 
not wish me to make the ascent, I promise 
you that I will not attempt it.” 

I gave him my hand, and he pressed it a 
little warmly, but did not kiss it, probably 
fearing that Susan Maria might be watch- 
ing. 

“ As we are to visit the base of the Mat- 
erhorn, Lausanne, Fluellen, Berne, and 
other places, suppose that I take them in 
regular order, and then when we reach them 
we shall be well posted concerning their 
history,” the doctor said. ' 


“ That will be delightful!” I replied, and 
then the doctor read from a book as fol- 


lows : — 

“*The Matterhorn is now ascended every 
season by adventurous tourists, and yet un- 
til the year 1&60 it was considered inaccessi- 
ble. The English Alpine Club have visited 
it quite frequently since 1870, but many 


lives have been lost in trying to scale that 


towering mountain, the upper part of which 
is shaped like a monstrous white tooth, cov- 
ered with perpetual snow and ice. It is 
nearly 15,000 feet high, — not quite as tall as 
Mount Blanc,— but much more difficult to 
ascend and more dangerous. va 3 last year 
a Boston gentleman lost his life while trying 
to scale its summit.’” 

“ Only think, doctor, what might have been 
your fate, if you had exposed your life in 
such dangerous climbing!” I said, laying a 
hand on his arm, and interrupting his cead- 


ing. 
“TI don’t think I shall attempt it, to obli 
you,” was the consoling reply ; and then the 


doctor pressed my hand quite tenderly, and 
resumed his reading : — 

“The Matterhorn did not attract much 
attention until 1860, and in old publications 
of Switzerland it is hard to find its name 
mentioned, yet it is the most rugged and 
striking mountain in the whole chain. It is 
situated between the Great St. Bernard and 
Mount Rosa, and a celebrated professor, 
who has made mountains a study, and seen 
all the celebrated ones in the world, says 
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that it is the most striking natural object 
that he ever visited. The way to the sum- 
mit of the Matterhorn is between two preci- 
pices and under toppling crags. Danger is 
on every side, but men court the risk for the 
sake of the excitement. The first real as- 
cent was made by Prof. Tyndrell, in 1868, 
although many previous attempts had been 
made. Now a new and easier route has 
been discovered, and each summer men go 
up, and some of them come down in a hurry 
and are never heard of, dropping into crev- 
asses, and covered with many feet of ice and 
snow.’ ” 


“Pass to some other subject,” Isaid. “I 


have heard all that I desire about the Mat- - 
terhorn. How men can be such fools ” — 
And then I stopped, for the doctor looked a 
a little hurt. 

However, he read on: — 

“* Lausanne, on the Geneva lake, is distin- 
guished by the exceeding beauty of its situ-- 
ation, occupying three hills belonging to the 
lower slope of Mount Jorat, with the inter- 
vening valleys. It contains a population of 


. 25,000, chiefly engaged in making watches, 
chronometers, and jewelry; possesses a 
cathedral, college, and museum, and is asso- 
ciated with the memory of several literary 
Kemble, the 


celebrities. tragedian, lies in 


the adjoining cemetery of Pierre de Plain. 
Gibbon completed his History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire ina 
house sti]l extant, but changed, and now the 
Hotel Gibbon. Vevay, eastward on the 
lake, at the opening of a gorge, is a small 
but highly attractive place, in the centre of 
orchards and vineyards, Two of the regi- 
cides, Ludlow and Broughton, who took part 
in sentencing Charles I. to the scaffold, re- 
sided here as exiles, and are interred in St. 
Martin’s church. At the extremity of the 
lake stands the Castle of Chillon, on a rock 
close inshore, rendered memorable by Lord 
Byron’s poem, Zhe Prisoner of Chillon. 
The castle is now used as a magazine for 


munitions of war.’ Fluellen is a beautiful 
little village, situated on the edge of a lake, 
between high mountains, and on a little 
plain. It is not celebrated for anything in 
particular, so our visit to it will be short. 

I nodded assent, and the doctor contin- 


ued; — 


“ Berne, the capital of the confederation, 
but not the largest town, contains a popula- 
tion of 35,000. It is handsomely built o 
stone, and is seated on a sandstone platform 
at the height of 1,700 feet above the sea, on 
the left bank of the Aar, by which it is near- 
ly surrounded. It possesses a good public 
library and museum ; many ornamental foun- 
tains in the streets ; charitable institutions 
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admirably regulated; and commands fine | as carved wooden wares, is to some extent 
views of the mountains on the southern | exported. Flax is largely grown in the valk 


horizon, —the Jungfrau, Finster-Aar-Horn, 
and their brethren, from various terraces. 
Haller, the illustrious physician and natural- 
ist, was a native, and died in tre place of his 
birth. Berne is said to derive its name from 
the old German édren, signifying ‘a bear.’ 
The figure of the animal is conspicuous in 
the armorial bearings of the canton; and 
stuffed specimens of all ages are in the mu- 
seum. Bruin is represented in stone along 
the thoroughfares, and a number of living 
bears are kept in an inclosure, for exhibi- 
tion at the public expense. In 1862, an un- 
fortunate English visitor, looking into the 
bear-pit, lost his balance, fell among the 
brutes, and perished after, a dreadful strug- 
gle with them.” 

“We will not go near the bears,” I said, 
eagerly. 

“You need not fear if I am near,” was the 
whispered answer, and I saw by his dark, 
speaking eyes, that he would protect me 
with his life, and he continued reading : — 

“*From the crest, northward of Berne, 
stretch some dozen of steep and mighty 
mountain ridges, none much over 8,000 feet 
high. The valleys between these ridges are 
much deeper cut into the mountain base 
than any other on the northern slope of the 
Alps, and therefore exceedingly fertile and 
mild, in spite of the general elevation of the 
canton, which, around the city of Berne, is 
still as high as 1,850 feet. From the city, 
down toward the northwest, these ridges 
meet with the forerunners of the Jura moun- 
tains, embracing, within long ridges, long 
parallel valleys, with a climate somewhat 
rougher than in the rest of the canton. 
There is in the whole canton no very broad 
plain, the comparatively largest being near 
the lake of Thun; but the main valleys — 
those of the rivers Aar, Birs, Doubs, Em- 
men, Simmen, and others—are generall 
extensive. More than twenty lakes, of whic 
those of Thun, Brienz, and Biel are note- 
worthy, and a great number of small streams, 
water the canton. The northern half of it 
may be said to be rather an agricultural, 
the southern rather a grazing region, while 
the less fertile high valleys of the Jura form 
a manufacturing district. The only agri- 
‘cultural produce for exchange is cheese, 
while in many years grain is imported; the 
southern valleys produce chestnuts, figs, 
walnuts, wine, and fruit; the forests consist 
of white and red pine, and beeches. Hay is 
produced abundantly, but not for export. 
Gold is washed in the Emmen River, iron ore 
occurs here and there, naphtha in the little 
brooks of the valley of Habkeren, marble 
and sandstone are of frequent occurrence, 
and excellent millstones are fabricated from 
the granite of Wittlisbach. Timber, as well 


ley of the Emmen; there are linen, wool- 
len, and silk manufactories in the city and 
vicinity, and extensive watch manufactories 
aré carried on in the Jura Mountains. The 
manufacturing industry is only lately begin. 
ning to be more varied and extensive. The 
transportation traffic is lively, especially as 
during the last four years Switzerland ‘has 
built three or four railroad lines, connectin 
with the German and future Italian rail- 
roads. Roads and bridges are at present 
being built extensively; the canton has had 
a bank since 1836. 

“* The population of the canton belongs, in 
the northern portions, to the Alemanni or 
Swabian, in the southern to the Burgundian 
tribe, which settled here after the expulsion 
of the Romans, in the fifth century. The 
original political constitution of these tribes 
was thoroughly democratic, and remained so 
down to the thirteenth century, or later, when 
it gradually became impaired in the open 
country, by the increasing power of the no- 
bility, and later by that of the patrician fam- 
ilies of the city. Belonging to the Burgun- 
dian kingdom, and from the eleventh century 
to the German empire, the territory of Berne 
was very small, until it was made a free city 
by the Emperor Frederic II., in 1218, and 
increased after the.end of the thirteenth 
century, by successful struggles with the 
emperor and the more while 
the lower class of the nobility found in the 
city a ready refuge from the magnates, and 
were absorbed into the patrician ranks. 
After the accession of Berne to the confed- 
eration of the four original cantons, in 1353, 
it contributed greatly to the success of the 
Swiss, in their struggles against Austria, 
Burgundy, and Milan; and it extended its 
sway, by purchase and conquest of Aargau, 
Vaud, and other districts, and a century ago 
embraced an area of nearly double its pres- 
ent size. In 1528 the reformation began to 
spread rapidly all over the canton, and soon 
became the exclusive religion. grow- 
ing wealth of Berne, and its aggressive pol- 
icy, could not be favorable to the preserva- 
tion of the old popular liberty. Gradually 
the country people were reduced to obedience, 
first in the conquered districts, which, under 
Austrian, Burgundian, and Savoyard sway, 
had already become inured to subjection, 
afterward in the other districts, and at last, 
subsequently to the sixteenth century, even 
the poorer classes of the city and the coun- 
try towns. The patrician families, possessed 
of great wealth, administrative skill, and an- 
cient military glory, had their standing army, 
and after 1470, when the citizens rebelled 
for the last time against them, and drove 
them out at least for a single year, this aris- 
tocracy restricted more and more the remain- 
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ing popular rights, and became a well-ce- 
mented oligarchy, proud and haughty as that 
of Venice. The first French Revolution put 
an end to this state of things, in 1798, and, 
after the unfortunate battles of that year, 
founded a Helvetic republic, in which the 
territory of Berne was divided into four, and 
subsequently into three cantons, Aargua and 
Vaud becoming independent. After the 
restoration, and under the influence of Aus- 
tria, the ancient aristocracy and government 
were, with a few democratic changes, re- 
vived, until the second French revolution, 
when the new constitution of 1831 was 
forced upon the patricians. The conces- 
sions made by them did not, however, satisfy 
the growing democratic spirit of the masses, 
and, in 1846, under the influence of the 
Sonderbund excitement, a revision was en- 


forced, which was ratified by a popular vote 
of 36,079 against 1,257. it abolished all 
class privileges, established perfect equality 
of all citizens before the law, granted politi- 
cal rights, and the right of voting, to every 
male citizen of over twenty; organized the 
administration and judiciary after modern 
democratic pringiples ; guaranteed the rights 
of man, and promised trial by jury. Taxes 
having been unknown in Berne up to that 
time, a new income tax of one-tenth of one 
per cent became indispensable for carrying 
out these new institutions, and created dis- 
satisfaction enough to give a momentary as- 
cendency to the conservative party in 1821, 
but without producing a permanent change 
in the new form of government. The late 
civil wars of Switzerland and the political re- 
forms of Berne have involved the canton in 


a public debt of four million francs, which, 
however, is overbalanced by a public do- 
main and capital of nearly thirty million, 
making Berne comparatively the richest 
state of Europe. The yearly expenditure is 
about four million francs, the public income 
rather less. The city of Berne, at present 
the seat of the administration of the Swiss 
Confederation, is in a romantic situation, on 
a peninsula formed by the River Aar, which 
here forms a splendid cataract, and is cross- 
ed by a stone bridge. The city is very well 
built, with many remnants of ancient archi- 
tecture, of which the cathedral, the church 
of the Holy Ghost built in 1152, the citi 
zens’ hospital, the magnificent infirmary 
with an endowment of three million francs, 
are remarkable. The city library has thirty 


thousand volumes, including valuable his- 
torical treasures, and a museum of natural 
history, founded in 1802. The university, 
founded in 1834, has about fifty teachers. 
and two hundred students. The federal 
palace, the iron Murtner gate, the unsur- 
passed promenades, with one of the grand- 
est prospects of the Alps, are noteworthy. 
The city as well as the canton possesses 
attractions for the host of travelers, from 
whom a considerable income is derived. 
The wall ditches are renowned for bears, 
kept there as the heraldic animal of Berne, 
which derives its nare from it, and are 
stocked with deer. The armory, the richest 
in Switzerland, is full of ancient weapons 
and curiosities.’ ” 

And here he closed the book, much to my 
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delight, for I feared that he would see me 
awn, 

We visited the Matterhorn, saw the Swiss 
milkmen, stopped at Lausanne, Fluellen, 
and settled down at Berne, previous to our 
departure for home. Oh, dear old Berne! 
how I love the place, for it was there that 
the doctor said to me, one eyening, a bright 
moonlight one, I recollect, — 


of my hands, and laid my head on his manly 
chest, and said, in a low tone, — 

“Take me just as soon as you please ;” 
and that night, when I told Susan Maria 
that I was engaged, she said, — 

“ Mieux tard que jamais,” and then, af- 
ter a moments’ silence, added, “ Fe vous 
souhait beaucoup de bonheur.” 

I do not know what she meant, but she 
evidently intended to be quite complimenta- 
ry, for she laughed, and said in English, — 


“ We have had a delightful trip.” 

“ We have, indeed,” F replied. 

“And to think that I must go home to 
my desolate house.” 

Here he — and I sighed also. 

“Do you think that anything I could say 
would induce you to share that home?” the 
doctor whispered. 

I was so astonished that I gave him both 


“You have been a long time hooking’ 


your fish. I landed Fred nearly two weeks 
70,” 

“Susan Maria!” I cried, “are you en- 
gaged?” 


“Why, yes, you stupid! Do you suppose 
that I was wasting my time, while you and 
old physic were spooning ?” 

I felt hurt, and said so, but Susan told me 
to shut up and go to sleep, for she was 
tired; but I could not sleep, 1 was so hap- 
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; and we are to be married at Christmas, tor; but Susan Maria intimates that she 
fer father and mother are delighted at the | should have had Fred, even if Switzerland 
turn affairs have taken, and bless their | had been sunk in the ocean, which is an 


Switzerland tour, and so do I ahd the doc- | improbable thing, you know. 


SPARROWS. 


BY LYDIA HINMAN CASE, 


ITTLE sparrows twittering high 
L Above our heads, a tender eye, 
In chilling storm or golden light 
Is watching always: e’en in fli ht 
Or merry song, He marks it ail, 

And pities every harm or fall. 


Danvitie, Wisconsin, SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


And are we less than these? Will He 
Pass us in anger stern if we 

In sin should fall beside the way, 
And pity not our sorrow? Nay: 

‘The same fond eye is over all 

That marks the tiny sparrow’s fall. 


AUNT CYNTHIA’S SWAMP. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY ROSE MARY YORK. , 


CHAPTER I. 


LA CHATELAINE, 


“ She ’s beautiful and therefore to be woo’d; 
She is a woman and therefore to be won.” 
Henry VI. 


4 ~~ you are, Donald, pursuing 

shadows again. I ‘ll bet a new hat 

that you have n’t taken your gaze from that 
opposite house since dawn.” 

Donald Grey turned two very handsome 

dark eyes upon his friend in answer to this 


“T ‘ll admit,” went on the speaker, “that 
La Chatelaine is lovely —at a distance; do- 
mestic and apparently a pearl above price; 
but girls in brown-stone mansions do not — 
well, to be frank, Donald, it would be pre- 
sumption for a poor young physician, with 
literally no practice, to fall in love in that 
quarter.” 

“ Confound the distinctions of purse-proud 

ople!” exclaimed Dr. Grey, rising from 

is chair, and stretching an already power- 
ful frame to fuller height. “If 1 could once 

t an invitation I ’d be all right. Come, 

rle, you are, or used to be, a society man. 


Can’t you find out her name? They are 
new people in this neighborhood, but it 
ought to be easy enough. There she is 
again, in the third a this time. I declare 
such activity and intelligence to help others 
is wonderful! Do you know, Earle, that a 
man of sense can detect character in trifles.” 
“ A man in love is never a man of sense,” 
answered his friend, sententiously. “But 
you dream too much, Donald, here alone by 
yourself all day. You should go out in so- 
ciety more. You never see a woman, with 
the exception of a few charity patients, or 
those dressed-up dolls you will persist in 
staring at Sundays when you should have 
our eyes on your prayer-book. I tell you, 
on, you have never quite outgrown your 
little good-boy ideas. You will be an M. D., 
for instance, if that absurd fiction of a sign 
in your window never brings you in a dollar, 
Why? Because your father decided years 
ago that when you grew up you should deal 
out pills and saw bones. You persist in a 
tiresome round of church-going because 
your mother” — 
“That will do, Earle; I don’t care to hear 
my eccentricities of character discussed fur- 
ther. But you are right. I am persistent, 
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and I will never yield, not if fate, ill-fortune, 
or whatever name you may give the cursed 
bad luck that has followed me from the first, 
dogs me to the end! I will yet possess 
fame, fortune, love, all there is in life worth 
having, or die in my attempts to reach 
them.” 

Roland Earle laughed in a quiet, superior 
way he had, and patted his excited friend on 
the shoulder. 

“Look, Grey, at the tall blonde girl just 
behind your divinity. By George, but she ’d 
be well worth the knowing! I ‘ll admit that 
they are well bred. Of course they know 
that we are looking at them, yet you could 
never detect it by the quiver of an eye-lash. 
They gaze up the street, down the street, at 
the sky to see whether they will risk a_wet- 
ting for the sake of that lovely silk at Lord 
& Taylor’s, but never once at us. The 
blonde has decided that she will go, but Za 
Chatelaiue shakes her keys and her wise 
littie head at the same time. Who is the 
little midget at the window now?” 

“She is an invalid,” said Donald, “and 
uses acrutch. Some mornings she does n't 
go duwn to breakfast, and then Za Chate- 
laine sets the daintiest meal —somehow I 
know that it is dainty —on that little table 
in the bay-window, and waits while the child 
eats it. She is n’t much of a child either. 
I should imagine her to be about seventeen.” 

“ Domestic and affectionate,” said Ronald 
Earle, after a few moments quiet, “as a man 
of sense who can detect character in trifles 
would decide at once. For ,see, she is 
housekeeper, as one can tell by the keys 
and rather ostentatious white apron; and 
she is affectionate, for she has n’t pushed 
the child away, but has her arm around her, 
and is actually kissing her! Grey, this 

romises well for your future happiness. But 
suspect your good stay-at-home women. 
Give me the blonde, Miss Feather Head we 
will call her. She has decided on having 
the lovely silk at any risk, and is going down 
town. She is on the steps, waiting fora 
stage. Curious coincidence: I meant to 
catch that very stage myself. Ta ta, old 
fellow.” 

Dr. Grey looked rather savagely after 
him as the office door banged to upon his 
very hasty exit. 

“College friendships are curious things,” 
he commented. “Earle did n’t use to seem 
such an incorrigible idiot to me, but of late 
I seem to be out of conceit with myself, my 
friends, and the whole world.” 

With another glance at the opposite house, 
where he could see two white hands draw- 
ing the curtains and closing the blinds, he 
sighed, pulled the shade of his own window 
a trifle lower, and sat down to read and wait 
for the calls that so seldom came. His eyes 


wandered from the book around the barren 
room. 

“ How unattractive it looks here! I won- 
der what i§ the matter with this room? The 
woman here is a good enough houseke per, 
yet the sight of her parlor would drive a 
man with nerves mad. I suppose money 
makes the difference. That little girl over 
opposite would make a miserable poor man’s 
wife, for instance. She would want hand- 
some dresses, operas, and mercy knows 
what, all to make her happy. Good Hea- 
ay but a poor man’s lot is hard es 

ring at the bell this time, and a cal 
Dr. Grey at the hospital. , — 

Two evenings later Roland Earle again 
presented himself. 7 

“Enter, Inspector of City, to report dis- 
coveries. House 212 Avenue, rented 
by an old party of curbstone proclivities, 
Haunts Wall Street, but does n’t aspire toa 
seaton’Change. Makes a little money, and 
spends a greatdeal. Name, Thomas Aud- 
ley, and has been a resident of New York 
two years. Worth—nobody can find out 
how much. The daughters go in good so- 
ciety, but the old man does n’t. Wife been 
dead ten years. Now about the daughters. 
Feather Head is a beauty, twenty five if 
she’s a day, and looking out for a great 
match. She is smart enough to conceal the 
fact of her cleverness from society. La 
Chatelaine is nota beauty, but affects the 
charitable and domestic dodge, and is prob- 
ably setting her cap for some up-town min- 
ister or rich widower in need of a nurse and 
housekeeper. Kind Mrs. Grundy places 
her at twenty-three, and thinks it probable 
she may be older. Little Dot and Go One 
— that’s the cripple, you know: her name is 
Marjory—is just seventeen as you wisely con- 
cluded, and is aspiring to be literary, I be- 
lieve. Has published a book of precocious 
child poetry. Then there is a godless scamp 
of a son about twenty. You know, Don, 
that Jack Audley we picked up out of that 
row down-town the other evening. If it had 
n’t been for you he would have had his head 
smashed. There is another grudge society 
owes him.” 

“That boy is a fool,” said the doctor tart- 
ly, “and from all accounts pater familias is 
n’t much better; but I am interested, Ro- 
land, for all that. Did you—did you learn 
her name?” 

“Which one, ~~ divinity or mine? Oh, 
yes. I learned her name before I got down 
town that afternoon. La Chatelaine was 
right, and Feather Head wrong. It did rain 
soon after we started, you remember. In 
fact before we reached Twenty-third street 


it poured. Feather Head looked at her 
pretty dress, then at the wet streets, and 
shook her new bonnet sorrowfully. She 


would n’t be the true woman she is if she 
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had taken the precaution of carrying an um- 
brella. I had almost screwed my courage 
to the sticking point of offering mine when 
the stage stopped, and a wet india-rubber 
bundle tumbled into my arms. The bundle 

wed to be Miss Livingstone returning 

m a matinée. Of course I bowed, she 
blushed and apologized, and then, to my 
surprise, greeted my inamorata opposite 
most effusively. 

“*Dear me, Maude, you are n’t going to 
get out in this pouring rain? I’d lend you 
my umbrella, but I have half a block to walk 
before I reach home.’ 

“*Permit me, Miss Livingston,’ said I, 
with my prettiest bow. ‘My umbrella is at 
your friend’s disposal.’ 

“*No, no,’ said our opposite neighbor, 
with the most divine blush, ‘I could not 
think of depriving Dye of it,’ and she actual- 
ly rose and pulled the strap. I rose too, 
and Miss Livingston, bless her heart, grasp- 
ed the situation. 

“Miss Audley! Mr. Earle!” she scream- 
ed, just as the stage-door banged to and we 
found ourselves together on the wet pave- 
ments, 

“Feather Head looked up and bowed, and 
1? Well, old fellow, I lost my head so com- 
pletely that I actually ruined my new hat 
and best suit of clothes holding that um- 
brella over her bonnet and flounces! She 
smiled and thanked me, and, at my earnest 
entreaty, permitted me to wait in my drench- 
ed clothes while she was doing her impor- 
tant shopping, and then to escort her to an 
up-town-stage. I never so much as received 
a hint that a further acquaintance would be 
desirable. The ladies are very exclusive, | 
hear. I should think they were, not to re- 
cognize true merit when they meetit. La 
Chatelaine’s name, by the way, is Doris, 

*Miss Doris Audley, and she is more exclu- 
sive than her sister. She would n’t so much 
as share an umbrella with a poor young man 
in the street ; so, my dear fellow, you may as 
well turn from thoughts of love to poor 
broken-boned Humanity again. Brown- 
stone mansions and establishments are what 
these wise virgins are waiting for.” 

“1'll bring out the head of Medusa and 
turn all the shanties in New York to stone 
but I shall win her,” exciaimed Dr. Grey 
excitedly. “ With that face she could n’t be 
snobbish. 1 don’t care how rich she is, she 
would never dare~patronize me! She is a 
woman, Roland, and some man wili marry 
her. I mean to be that man.” 

Roland Earle whistled and stared. 

“There is no presumption about you, 
Donald. If cheek wiil carry a man through, 
I'll predict for you success in your wooing ; 
but you don’t yet know the Audleys, my 
boy, nor the Audley pride.” 


CHAPTER II. 
MARJORY WRITES OF FAMILY SECRETS. 


“ You ask me how I know ? 
1 know because I love her so.” 


UNE 25, 18—. — It is the loveliest of 
summer days, but I can hardly breathe 
in the sultry city air. Doris says | must go 
in the country next month, but not one step 
shall I take without her. She, I know, will 
be the one to stay a: home. Maude is al- 
ready packing her trunk for a couple of 
months at Lake George with Anna Living- 
ston, and papa is going to the old place 
where he was born to look up all his coun- 
try relatives, Perhaps we will havea return 
of visits next winter. That would please 
Maude so much, as she dotes on country 
aunts and cousins! 

June 28.— Doris has just run in to tell me 
the loveliest bit of news. She and I are to 
spend two weeks at Rockaway. How hap- 
py I shall be, for we can be together all day 
long on the beautiful beach, and Doris does 
n’t hurt my back as the others do when she 
lifts me. There is only one drawback to my 
pleasure, and that is that the trip will cost 
so much, and I know how very, very little 
money Doris has for herself. I would n’t 
tell anybody but my dear journal how very 
little it is. And that is the queerest part of 
it. We live in a big, handsome house papa 
rented furnished of somebody that is in 
Europe, we have servants, , Maude dresses 
better than anybody I know, Jack does n't 
do much of anything but play at billiards, 
and yet my poor Doris is always worried. I 
heard her begging papa last night to dismiss 
one of the girls, and then Maude spoke, — 

“ Get along without Finette? Indeed we 
can’t do it, Doris. You might play lady’s- 
maid to Marjory, but I should n’t get much 
of your services I fancy. Indeed, papa, I 
should look like a rag-bag if it was n’t that 
Finette remodels my old dresses, and keeps 
my clothes in order. You know, papa,” 
and then she bent aud whispered something 


that made papa laugh and pinch her cheek. ~ 


“ All right, Maude, bag your bird as soon 
as youcan. His name is good on the street. 
Quoted at half a million last week.” 

Then he turned to Doris again. 

“I wish, Doris, that you would n’t be 
troubling me continually with your petty do- 
mestic matters. Maude must be kept dress- 
ed decently,,and thinks that she can’t get 
along without Finette.” 

“But Finette’s wages, papa,” said Doris; 
“they were due last week, when I mention- 
ed it to you. I promised to pay her this 
week, as _ told me, and now Fielding’s 
month will be up tomorrow, and indeed, 
papa, I cannot bear to worry you about these 
things, but” — 
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There were tears in dear, patient Doris’s 
eyes, but papa did n’t notice. He never 
does notice when she is troubled. 

“Well, put the servants off for a week 
longer. I expect to make a strike soon, and 
will settle up all these little back matters. 
By the way, Doris, how about Jack? Is n’t 
he out verv often of late? I have n’t seen 
him these three nights.” 

“Yes, papa,” answered Doris; “I am 
afraid poor Jack is n’t doing exactly right. 
He ought to have something to employ his 
time.” 

“Well, well, speak to him, and see if you 
cannot make home attractive enough to in- 
duce him to stay in it some of his time.” 

Papa was off, and all this happened last 
night; but I have n’t seen Doris smile since. 

Fuly 1.— Doris has just been in my room 
to see if 1 amcomfortable. J have the third 
story front-room, and it is the sunniest in 
the house, with a large bay-window, where I 
take my breakfast when my back is too bad 
for me to get down-stairs. Maude came in 
while we were talking, and had on her new 
blue suit. She asked Doris if it was going 
to rain, and the two stood together at the 
window. People say that Maude is the 

rettier. How can they think so when they 
ook at my dear Doris’s lovely eyes and 
smile? I hobbled to the window to look at 
the clouds, and just then Doris turned hur- 


hat is the matter, Doris?” I asked. 
“ Do I trouble you ?” 

“ Never, darling,” said she, with her pleas- 
ant smile, and then she bent down and kiss- 
ed me. 

What would my poor life be to me with- 
out Doris? 

Maude decided to risk the weather, and 
went down-town for something she wanted, 
.and Doris, after darkening the room, left me 
for a good long nap before dinner she said. 

July 2.—“A letter for Doris,” said papa 
at breakfast this morning, handing it to 
Jack, who sat next to him. 

Jack studied the address before passing it 
to Maude, who also examined it closely. 
We are sadly deficient in small matters of 
etiquette in our family, and I called out 
sharply as I saw the least shade of annoy- 
ance cross Doris’s fair face. 

“T would n’t be so curious if I were you, 
Maude. Doris might possibly have a letter 
she would n’t care to have examined by the 
whole family before it reached her eyes.” 

“Doris can speak for herself, Miss Pert,” 
answered Maude, with a savage glance at 
me. “I know who it is from though. It is 
that horrid Aunt Cynthia, is n’t it, Do?” 

Doris did nt answer at once, but I saw by 
two bright spots crimsoning her pale cheeks 
that there was something in the letter to 
trouble her. 


She looked up and said quietly enouch. — 

“This letter may change our, lit 
tle, papa. Aunt Cynthia writes that she has 
rented her farm, is in very poor health, and 
has no place to go. She will be here to- 
morrow, she says. My letter has been de- 
layed.” 

“Hum,” said papa, taking off his glasses 
and wiping them carefully on his silk hand- 
kerchief. “Cynthia is a good woman, an 
excellent woman, but is n’t her visit a little 
ill-timed ? Could n’t you write and put her 
off? Can you afford to run the house for 
Cynthia’s benefit, Doris ?” 

I looked at Doris, She hesitated a mo- 
ment, then said, — 

“T have a little money of my own, 
with which I was going ‘0 take Marjy a 
little trip to the sea-shore, but perhaps moun- 
tain air would do her as much good. If you 
will take her with you J ‘ll dismiss the ser- 
vants, and stay with Aunt Cynthia myself, 
Poor soul, she writes that she depends upon 
us; that she has no home.” 

“Her farm is n’t worth a dollar,” said 
ar “It is mortgaged up to its full value,” 

spoke before papa had a chance to re- 
fuse my society. 

“ Thank you, papa, but I don’t care to go 
to the mountains. If Doris stays home ! 
will too, I had rather pay the money to 
Fielding than go away, and then Doris won't 
have it so hard.” 

Jack muttered something about being 
booked for the Adirondacks, so that we 
could count him out; and so it is all arrang- 
ed. Papa, Maude and Jack leave tomorrow, 
and after all our beautiful plans Doris and | 
are to stay at home. 

August 1.— Aunt Cynthia has been here 
nearly a month, and what a time we have 
had to be sure! Doris cannot do anything 
to suit her. She will persist in raising her 
blue-cotton umbrella, wearing very short 
calico dresses, and going to market with 
Doris. What would Maude say? Then 
nothing we have to eat suits her. She made 
Fielding so angry that she threatened to 
leave yesterday. She went down in the 
kitchen to teach our cook how to make 
“Johnny cake.” The idea of teaching Field- 
ing anything! 

Today she has insisted, as usual, upon 
going out, though the thermometer is way 
up, I don’t know where, and the streets are 
literally baking. There goes the bell now, 
and if there is n’t a carriage at the door! 
Who can it possibly be this time of year? 

August 2.— Poor Doris’s hands are in- 
deed full! The occupant of the carri 
proved to be none other than Aunt Cynthia. 
She had become overpowered by the intense 
heat in the streets, and would have fallen 
had not a gentleman caught her and calleda 
hack. Luckily, the gentleman was an oppo 
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site neighbor, knew Aunt Cynthia by sight, 
and so brought her safely home to us. 

1 hobbled to Doris’s room just as the gen- 
tleman came up-stairs with poor Aunt Cyn- 
thia in his arms. , 

Doris stood in the doorway, as white as 
the dainty morning dress she wore. 

“Bring her in my room, please,” she said. 
“ And thank you a thousand times, sir, for 
your kindness. Do you know of any a 
cian near us? Oh, yes, Marjy, I remember 
seeing an office across the street. Run, 
dear, and tell Fielding to go for him at 
once.” 

“ Pardon me, Miss Audley,” said the gen- 
tleman, in the deepest, sweetest voice I have 
ever heard, “but that will be unnecessary. 
I am a physician, and, with your permission, 
will do what I can to relieve your” — 

“ Aunt,” said Doris, calmly. She bowed 
as she accepted the card he handed, and 
blushed the loveliest color as she felt his 
eyes following her every movement about 
the room. I helped all I could, but Doris 
did the most. Aunt Cynthia was put to bed, 
and promises, so Dr. Grey thinks, to stay 
there some time. 

August 7.—I have found out that Dr. 
Grey’s office is the one directly opposite, so 
I can sit at my window and watch him while 
he reads or studies. . 

We are quite good friends already, and I 
begin to like him, oh, so much! He does 
not seem to have many calls, but I suppose 
it is because it is — warm weather, and 
everybody is out of town, 

He glances often, very often, up at my 
window, and I am beginning to feel quite 
sure — but I wil] relate an incident or two, 
and arrive at my conclusion later. 

This morning, when Doris’s hand accident- 
ally touched his, he started so that he spilled 
3 medicine he was dropping all over the 
table. . 

Then, before he left, he called me outinto 
the hall. 

“You will send for me, Miss Marjory, if 
Miss Audley has the least need of assist- 
ance. Just wave your handkerchief from 
your window if you want me, and I ‘ll come 
over atonce. Miss Cynthia seems a trying 
o_o and I fear a Jong and tedious fever. 

spoke of engaging a nurse’s services, but 
Miss Audley would n’t listen to it.” 

“Oh, Doris never thinks of herself,” I ex- 
claimed, forgetting that he was such a new 
acquaintance. 

“You are right,” he answered, warmly, 
seizing my head and holding it so tightly, 
that, were I straight and pretty, 1 might 
have my own dreams about him. “She is 
too unselfish, too noble, and you and I, Miss 
Marjy, must see that she takes good care of 
herself.” 

Now for my conclusion. I may be inex- 


perienced and read too many novels, as Do- 
ris declares, but, as I said before, I am sure, 
yes, quite sure, that Dr. Grey is desperately 
in love with my dear sister Doris. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN WHICH DORIS PAYS A DEBT. 


‘1°! pay it presently with all my heart.” 
Mercuant or Venice. 
WO weeks later Aunt Cynthia was no 
better; indeed she seemed worse, as 
the hot August days passed by. Dr. Grey 
came twice, sometimes three times a day, 
and Doris spent most of her time in the 

close, dark room. 

In a few days came a letter from Mr. Aud- 
ley, saying that they would all be home again 
the first of September. Doris took the let- 
ter in the sick-room, and read it by Aunt 
Cynthia’s bedside. Aunt Cynthia opened 
her dull eyes and fixed them vacantly on 
Doris’s face, but there was no recognition in 
them when Doris spoke to her. 

Thoroughly frightened, Doris ran up to 
Marjory’s room. 

“ Marjory, Aunt Cynthia is worse, so bad 
in fact that I think we had better send at 
once for Dr. Grey.” 

Marjory hastened to the window, and, 
taking out her tiny pocket-handkerchief, 
waved it toward the opposite house. 

To Doris’s great surprise, Dr. Grey came 
out and crossed the street. 

“ He told me he would come,” said Mar- 
jory simply, and Doris wondered, but was 
too worried then to think much about it. 

Dr. Grey felt of Aunt Cynthia's pulse, 
shook his head, and sat down beside the 
bed. “ 

“She is worse, I fear. I shall stay with 
her this evening and tonight it necessary. 
You need rest, Miss Doris; take it while 
there is time.” 

Doris felt that there was a crisis coming, 
and that she would need strength to meet it, 
so she yielded, — somehow she always found 
pleasure in yielding to Dr. Grey’s wishes, — 
and went away for a few hours’ sleep, 

At an early hour in the evening she awoke 
with a start and hurried to Aunt Cynthia’s 
room. Dr. Grey met her at the threshold. 

“TI would not call you, Miss Audley; you 
are not strong enough to bear such scenes. 
She died quietly a few moments ago, and 
was unconscious to the last.” 

Doris hurried past him with white face, 
and fell on her knees beside the poor, pale 
form stretched upon the bed. Dr. Grey was 
standing over her when she raised her head 
at last. 

“Was it my fault, do you think? Could 
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I have done more than I did? Perhaps, if 
I had not gone away — Oh, I can never for- 
give — that I was not with her at the 
ast! Poor, poor Aunt Cynthia!” 

There were tears in Dr. Grey’s eyes, as 
he looked down upon the sobbing girl. 

“Don’t blame yourself, Miss Doris, don’t. 
It was all my fault.” 

“ You did it to spare me,” murmured she, 
between her sobs, ever ready to justify oth- 
ers. 

“If you are strong enough to listen, now, 
Miss Doris, I should like to deliver a mes- 
sage your aunt left for you.” 

“For me? I thought” — 

“That she died unconscious? She did. 
But this,” taking a paper from his pocket, 
“was something she confided to my charge 
some days since. She seemed very anxious 
that it should be legally made over to you, 
and I atttended to the matter at her earrest 
request. She left it to you with her best 
love and gratitude. ‘Tell her,’ she said, 
‘that it’s all Aunt Cynthy has in the world; 
but it’s hers, and may God prosper and 
bless her.’” 

Doris opened the paper, curiously. 

“ Why, it’s a part of Aunt Cynthia’s farm ! 
Papa said it was all mortgaged.” 

Dr. Grey went out soon atterward, to tele- 
graph to Mr. Audley. 

The morning train brought Doris’s father 
and Jack. Maude wasat Anna Livingston’s, 
as she sent word to Doris that she could n’t 
bear to come home until the whole thing 
was over. The morning after the funeral, 
Mr. Audley found time to examine Aunt 
Cynthia’s gift. Then he handed it back to 
Doris, with a sneer. 

“It is as I thought. She has left you that 
bit of swamp-land behind the farm. A val- 
uable gift. hat physician did you have? 
What did her sickness cost you?’ 

Doris was too shocked to answer. Mr. 
Audley looked a little ashamed himself, af- 
ter he had spoken the words, 

“ Wcll, well, it can’t be helped now. It 
was a sad piece of business. You mus’ n't 
think me heartless, Doris; but the truth is, 
I am nearly worried into the grave myself.” 

He looked so aged and troubled, as he 
rosé from the table, with a heavy sigh, that 
Doris was at his side in an instant. 

She noted, with the quick eyes of affec- 
tion, how white his hair had grown of late, 
and that there were new lines of care about 
the somewhat heavy mouth. 

“What is it, es’ Is it anything we 
can help you about ?” 

“J don’t know,” he answered, crossly. 
“ Women can never do anything but spend 
money. A man can’t so much as hint at 
his true circumstances without being driven 
almost mad by their recriminations and 
tears. Well, Doris, I am about played out. 


I’ve done nothing but lose money for the 
past 

a y, oh! why, then, papa, are ivi 
here?” asked Doris 
not live like poor people?” 7 

a Because we must keep up appearances 
child, or I could n’t get trusted or do busi. 
ness, and besides there is Maude. Don’t 
tell her anything of this. She must secure 
young Appleby by*Christmas. If that 
comes off it will lift me on my legs again; 
my credit would be good once more. Keep 
the house up until Christmas, Doris, but be 
as economical as you can without attracting 
notice. After Maude marries we will give 
up this confounded place, and all travel. | 
need it, I am sure.” 

All day long those words of her father 
haunted Doris. “ What did her sickness 
cost you?” 

In her simplicity and ignorance she had 
never once thought of Dr. Grey’s biil! It 
might be a large sum that would be demand- 
ed of her. Medicines and a doctor’s time 
were very valuable she had often heard, and 
now she remembered with horror that she 
had often called him in as many as three 
times aday. Oh, what should she do? 

And he, naturally thinking they were 
rich people from their style of living, would 
probably ask the usual fees demanded by 
physicians of their wealthy patients. 

She would be brave, she decided, and tell 
him the truth. Then with a natural shrink- 
ing she decided to wait. At least she need 
not pay a bill until it was presented, she 
thought. 

That evening Dr. Grey called, and she 
forgot her dread of him as he sat beside her 
on the sofa in the dim parlor, asking her if 
there were any further service he could ren- 
der, and begging her to call upon him at 
any time. 

As he rose to go he held her hand longer 
than he should, she thought, and asked, as 
though he were quite sure of her assent, — 

“T may run over again, may I not? Not 
professionally, but as a neighbor.” . 

“You may come as a friend,” said Doris, 
looking down that she might not be forced 
to meet a gaze that always made her heart 
beat more quickly. 

“If I prove worthy, I will come as a 
friend, Miss Doris, and later” — 

Just then, Maude came into the room, ac- 
companied, to Dr. Grey’s infinite astonish- 
ment, by Roland Earle. The gentlemen ex- 
changed greetings, and Dr. Gray never fin- 
ished his sentence. 

Doris completed it for him in her own 
room. 

“Later he will come as a creditor, and 
then he will be our friend no longer, for he 
is noble and good, I am quite sure he is 
good, and he will do right to despise us, but 
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not more, oh, not more than I despise my- 
self.” 

A few evenings after this, as Doris sat in 
the parlor with Dr. Grey, Maude came in 
from the theatre, escorted by Roland Earle, 
and opened her eyes with rather an exag- 

rated look of surprise as Doris handed 

er a card. 

“Mr. Appleby returned from abroad so 
soon? 1 wonder what brought him here. 
His visit was rather ill-timed, eh, Doris ?” 
with a roguish glance at Dr.Grey. “ Did 
you give him his congé ?” 

Dr. Grey noticed the bright color in 
Doris’s face as she walked into the back 
room. He was about to follow her, then 
paused a moment behind the heavy curtains, 
which fel! between the two parlors. 

He could not avoid hearing something 
Maude was saying in rather a high key in 
answer to a low question Earle had asked 
her. 
“You shouldn’t put faith in what Mrs. 
Grundy tells you, Mr. Earle. Doris is the 
worldly one of our family. I am not at all 
ambitious. Papa often complains that I 4m 
not at all practical, that I never know the 
value of dollars and cents.” 

She turned her large, blue eyes innocent- 
ly up to her victim. 

Earle seized both her hands, and whisper- 
ed passionately, — 

“You dare assert then, Maude, that this 
story of Elliot Appleby’s engagement to a 
Miss Audley is false, or, if true, that it is 
true of Doris?” 

No man could mistake the look she gave 
him from beneath her long, downcast ‘ashes. 
Dr. Grey turned in time to catch the glance. 

“I never betray family secrets, Mr. Earle. 
Ask Doris. But, no, don’t, I beg of you, for 
it might put an end to the exciting flirtation 
that she is having with that handsome Dr. 
Grey.” 

Donald Grey turned faint and white at 
those last words, hurried into the hall, and 
without a word left the house, never but 
once more to enter it during his lifetime. 

In the days which followed, Doris waited 
and wondered in vain at his absence. Ro- 
land Earle was a constant visitor at the 
house now. Maude dressed more carefully 
when he was coming, Doris noticed, and 
several times she found her crying after his 
visits. Maude was not one to easily yield 
her confidence, but she came into Doris’s 
room quite early one morning as Doris was 
dressing. 

“May I come in, Do? Itis so chilly in 
my room. John doesn’t half tend to the 
fires,” 

For answer, Doris wheeled a soft chair 
toward her glowing grate. 

“I declare it’s most Christmas time,” 
shivered Maude. “O Doris, what shall | 


do? How I dread the thought of Christmas 
this year!” 

Maude waited a moment, and her next re- 
mark sounded a little irrelevant. 

“ Do you think Roland Earle nice, Doris? 
Does he seem as splendid to you, 1 wonder, 
as he does to me?” 

He seemed unutterably commonplace to 
Doris, but she wouldn’t wound Maude by 
saying so. 

“ Well,” Maude hurried on, not waiting 
for a reply, “it does n’t matter how splendid 
he is; nothing matters in this world. I 
have been engaged to Mr. Appleby since 
last summer at Lake George, Doris, and I 
can’t, oh, I can’t get up the courage to tell 
Roland. He loves me, how the poor fellow 
loves me, though, and it is the merest chance 
that the two have n’t met before this. O 
Doris, what shall I do?” 

“ Ask Mr. Appleby to release you, if you 
do not love him, and marry the man you do 
love,” said Doris. 

“That is nonsense you are talking,” an- 
swered Maude crossly. “I’ve got to tell 
Roland ; but I am afraid, oh, so afraid of his 
anger. I mean to marry Mr. Appleby, 
though. Why, he is one of the biggest 
catches in New York.” 

Marjory came in just then with a paper. 

“See, Maude, they have got your name 
in Our Soctety.” 

Maude took the paper, and read under En- 
gagements, — 

“Miss Audley of 
Elliot Appleby. 

Doris said calmly, — 

“You will have no need of telling Mr. 
Earle, Maude. He will read it for himself.” 

“He has been over to Dr. Grey’s early 
this morning,” said Marjory. “ Fielding 
says the servants opposite told her that Dr. 
Grey is going to move away out West some- 
where.” 

Doris started, and the brush in her hand 
fell to the floor. 

“Yes,” said Maude carelessly. “ Roland 
was saying that he does almost nothing, de- 
votes most of his time to charity and hospi- 
tal patients, and of course that does n’t pay. 
Roland told me in confidence that Dr. Grey 
was pretty hard up at times.” 

After Maude and Majory had left the 
room, Doris threw herself on the bed in 
such a passion of sobs that their vehemency 
frightened herself. 

Going away, poor, unsuccessful, and 
friendless. Perhaps he needed mone 
more than she had in her whole life, for all 
her fancied economies. It was strange that 
he had never sentinhis bill. Buthe should 
be paid: she must do something to explain 
matters, and lift this heavy load from her 
heart. What could she sell ? 

She took down her jewel-case; but, alas! 
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there was little of valuethere. Maude wore 
the few diamonds the family exchequer had 
been able toafford. Then hee eye fell upon 
her desk and Aunt Cynthia’s deed to that 
ridiculous swamp-land. If he was so very 
poor perhaps he could sell that land for 
something. Atleast it might pay him for 


what the medicines had actually cost. 

Upon the impulse of the moment she sent 
over a card to Dr. Grey with a few words 
penciled upon it, asking him to call that 
evening or the next. 

Dr. Grey had just picked up a paper, 
Earle had dropped on the office floor, when 
the card was handed him. He read, with 
frowning brow, the notice of Miss Audley’s 
and Elliot Appleby’s approaching nuptials. 

“ Roland is as good as engaged to Maude, 
he tells me,” groaned he, “so it must be 
Doris.” 

He sat with bowed head fora time, then 
roused himself to open the small envelope 
still in his hand. The warm color swept 


across his face, he pressed the card to his 
lips, then rather sheepishly tucked it away 
in his pocket. 

“Why does she send for me? With a 
coquettish, devilish intuition, does she guess 
what I feel for her? No, a woman could 
never realize the intensity of this. Nor 
shall she ever know it from me, Thank 
God, I have not yet fallen so low as to 
grovel at the feet of another man’s wife.” 

The next evening Donald Grey sat once 
more in Miss Audley’s parlor, awaiting her 
coming. Doris, looking like a spirit, in her 
white cashmere dress, paused outside the 
door, with her hand .pressed to her heart, 
praying for courage to enter. She hurfied 
in, at ast, and offered her hand to the cold, 
stern man who rose at her entrance. He 
seemed to her, then, like anything but the 
friend he had once promised to be, and she 
would have given worlds had she written 
her explanation instead of giving it in per- 
son. 

“You sent for me?” he asked. His 
eyes were searching her face; she must say 
something. 

“I heard of your intended removal from 
our neighborhood,” she murmured, “ and I 
thought —that is — Dr. Grey, you have nev- 
er sent me your bill.” 

There, she had made a blunder of it, after 
all. She knew it by the haughty curl of his 
lips, and the imperfectly controlled voice, 
when he, at length, spoke. 

He was thinking bitterly, — 

“ She. is rich, means to be richer in a few 
weeks. She cannot bear to be under even 
so light an obligation to a perniless young 
man, who has occasionally dared to express 
his admiration, perhaps, a trifle too openly.” 

What he said was, — 

“] will make out the bill at once, Miss 


Audley, although there is no hurry about it. 
Will I send it to your father?” 

“ Oh, no, no,” she answered quite eager 
ly, and her voice trembled now, so percepti- 
bly that he looked wonderingly at her. 

She was so very fair, as she sat opposite 


him! For a moment, the old madness 


seized him, he rose from his seat, stretched 
out a hand toward her, then, as she began 
speaking again, seemed suddenly to remem- 
ber, and sank back to his old place. She 
was speaking, but he scarcely heard her. 
He had a vague idea, after she had finished, 
that Mr. Audley had lost money, and that 
Doris was eager to pay Aunt Cynthia’s ex- 
penses herself. In short, she was offerin 
_ her title-deed to her share of the ol 
arm. 

* But, Miss Audley, indeed I cannot take 
it. My bill is a small one, and this property 
may be valuable.” 

* Your bill must be over fifty dollars,” an- 
swered Doris, “and I doubt if that would be 
worth half the sum. Indeed, Dr, Grey, it 
is nothing but a bit of swamp-land lying 
back of what was once a valuable farm. I 
shall be seriously offended, if you do not 
take it, and some day,” with a charming 
smile from behind the tears, that every mo- 
ment threatened to overwhelm her, “when 
my fortune comes to me, I shall see that you 
are in reality paid for all your time and 
trouble. 1 never, never could repay your 
kindness to me during that awful time.” 

He did not hear her, nor see her out- 


a hand, as be rose blindly from the 
sofa. 

At her words, “ when my fortune comes 
to me,” he thought that he understood a 
reference to her wedding day, which rumor 
had already placed at an early date. He 
murmured something about ascertaining the 
value of the land for her, and passed out into 
_ darkness, he knew not where, and cared 
ess. 

He had left her without even a good-by ; 
left her with the tears streaming wn her 
cheeks, and a desperate feeling at her heart, 
that in paying this, the one debt of her life- 
ag she had indeed blundered most miser- 
ably. 


‘CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT LAY BURIED IN THE PAST. 


S NOW on all the house-tops, snow cover- 
ing the ground, and an unpleasant sug- 
gestion of coming snow in the air. It is 


Christmas afternoon, and in a window of one 
of the most imposing of New-York man- 
sions stands a lady of perhaps twenty-five 
gazing ps out upon the street, and every 

en caressing the soft blonde hair 


now and t 
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of a young girl, who stands near her. They 


are both dressed in black, as is also a lady 
within the room. This latter personage is 
wrapped in furs and evidently getting impa- 
tient. She calls out fretfully after a mo- 
ment, — 

“1 declare, Doris, how quiet you both are. 
You and Majory have the least conversa, 
tional talent of any one I know, always ex- 
cepting my honored lord. Elliot has as lit- 
tle brains as a man could have and live.” 

She laughs, not a pleasant laugh to hear, 
and shruggs her round shoulders. Two 

ears of married life have not sweetened 
aude Appleby’s never-too-sweet disposi- 
tion. 

“1 don’t feel like talking today, Maude,” 
says Doris. “You know that it was just a 
year ago tonight that dear papa” — 

“ Oh, of course,” interrupts Maude care- 
lessly. “I know it was horribly sudden, 
and you and Marjory all alone with him in 
Paris. But papa always had the look of go- 
ing suddenly, — otal he. remarked it; and 


then it was dreadful his leaving you and 


Marjory so poor. It’s all nonsense, Doris, 
what you said last night about teaching. 
I’ll never hold up my head again if you dis- 
grace yourself so!” 

“I am going away from here, Maude,” 
answers Doris a little wearily. “I shall 
not disgrace myself.” 

“ Now there is Jack,” goes on Maude, ob- 
livious of her remark, — “he is sensible. 
What does he do after poor papa dies? 
Why he gets that little simpleton of a Lena 
Van Tassel to fall dead in love with him. 
To be sure the old Judge threatened to kick 
him out-of-doors, and said all sorts of dread- 
ful things to him, but Jack was firm. Lena 
cried herself sick, papa relented, and what 
is the result? Why, Jack has the ).ndsom- 
est house and finest horses of any young 
man in our set. Doris, you. ought to be 
looking out for a husband.” 

“Two wealthy matches are enough for 
one family,” says Doris. “Here is Elliot 
with the horses, Maude. Are you ready ?” 

Maude rises languidly, and walks rather 
wearily down-stairs. 

“ Never mind, darling,” whispers Majory, 
feeling intuitively that Doris is grieved. 
“I wouldn’t have married Elliot Appleby 
for all his millions, and neither would you. 
He is not agentleman. Woulda gentleman 
swear at his wife as he did at Maude this 
morning, or wou!d a gentleman take so much 
wine after dinner that” — 

“ Hush, Marjy,” says Doris entreatingly. 
“ Remember that he is Maude’s husband. 
Come to the fire, dear, and I’ll finish ‘ Mill 
on the Floss’ for you before dark.” 

But they have read but a few moments, 
when there comes a quick ring at the bell, 
and a caller is announced for Mrs. Appleby. 
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“It’s a gentleman, miss, He sent word 


on important business. He must see Mrs. 
Appleby.” 

“ Mrs. nee is not at home, Thomas. 
But wait: if it is important, perhaps I had 
better go down.” 

She pauses for a moment before the glass, 
to smooth her dark hair, then hurries down- 
stairs, 

A tall gentleman rises in the darkened 
room as she enters. 

“Mrs. Appleby,” he says, bending over 
her hand, “it is hardly possible you remem- 
ber me?” 

“Itis perfectly apparent that you have 
forgotten me, Dr, Grey,” laughs Doris, 
striving in vain fur her usual self-posses- 
sion. 

Dr. Grey looks puzzled. 

“T have called, the moment I heard of 
your arrival in New York,” he answers. 
“T had not forgotten you.” 

“ Maude is not here,” Doris hurries on. 
“She is out driving with Mr. Appleby. 
She will be pleased to learn that you have 


remembered us.” 

Her eyes are upon him now, and she notes 
with a strange heart-throb how thin and pale 
he seems. e looks as a man might who 
had fought some invisible sorrow all these 
months, and had come out worsted from 
the encounter, 

“Tell me of yourself, Dr. Grey,” says 
Doris. “You never can know how we 
missed you after you left so unceremonious- 
ly two years ago.” 

“ You are kind,” he answers shortly, but 
I — I hardly cared or thought of anything 
after I/left town that, time. I was taken 
with fever in Chicago; typhoid fever. 1 
had a tough pull through.” 

Doris attempts to speak, but cannot. 

“ Then I read,” he goes on, in a monoto- 
nous tone, “that Mr. Appleby was married 
to the beautiful Miss Audley, so the paper 
had it, and I heard also,” in a gentler tone, 
“ with sincere regret, of your father’s death ; 
but I have tried in vain to find you. Have 
you just returned? I was fortunate enough 
to get Mr. Appleby’s address at his bank- 
er’s 


“ We have all been abroad for two years 

ast,” answers Doris. She smiles at him 

in the old way, and she is not at all changed, 
he reflects bitterly. 

He has steeled himself for this meeting, 
and continues calmly, — 

“TI believe I sent up word, by the man, 
that I had important business.” 

He smiles as he says it; but it is a cold, 
conversational smile, and Doris feels its insin- 
cerity. He takes out a sviled paper from 
his pocket. 

“ This paper has lain heavily on my con- 
science for some months. I have known its 
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value since last spring, yet I could find no 
method of discovering your whereabouts.” 

Doris takes the paper in her hands, and 
sees that it is the old title-deed to Aunt 
Cynthia’s land. 

“ But it is not mine, it is yours,” giving it 
back to him. “ Don’t you remember when | 
hit upon that very novel method of -paying 
your bill?” 

“ Physicians, even such an exceptionally 
talented and successful one as I proved my- 
self to be at that time,’”’ he answers sarcas- 
tically, “rarely bring in a bill for ten thou- 
sand dollars. That is the value of the land 
your aunt left you, Mrs. Appleby.” 

Again that strange name, but she does not 
notice this time. 

“Ten thousand dollars! You are joking, 
Dr. Grey. Aunt Cynthia’s swamp wasn’t 
filled with gold, was it? 1 had a vague idea 
that gold was found in mountainous dis- 
tricts. One can’t strike oilina swamp. Is 
that it? is it oil?” 

“Last spring,” says Dr. Grey, “I went 
out to look at your Jand, and staid a day or 
two at the village. One morning I drove 
out to the swamp, when what was my sur- 
prise to see the place a swarming with 
working-men. They were digging away, ap- 
parently, under the direction of a man in 
their midst. I called to the man, and the 
fellow looked crestfallen enough. He said 
he thought that the land had belonged to a 
Miss Cynthia Stackpole, deceased, and that 
he had as good a right to dig there'as any 
one. I assured him to the contrary, and 
found out that they were digging for bones.” 

“ Bones?” gasps Doris with such wide- 
opened eyes that Dr. Grey laughs, in spite of 
his habitual gravity. 

“ Yes, it seems that the neighbors, with a 
true country disregard of the rights of prop 
erty, had been in the habit of going to your 
land for muck, — used it for fertilizing pur- 
poses, you know; and this spring had been a 
dry one, then there was a heavy freshet, I 
believe: at any rate the first thing their 
spades struck, when they began to dig, was 
a vast field of bones. Luckily the first fel- 
low who made the discovery was a well-read 
chap, and he told a scientific gentleman at 
the hotel. The result was that they unearth- 
ed— guess what? The largest mastodon 
ever found in this country! ” 

Doris’s face falls. 

“ Well, what of it?” A mastodon is n’t 
worth anything, is it?” 

“Only the sum I told you. I closed a 
bargain at once with the fellow there. He 
has traveled for months through the coun- 
try, exhibiting it. The result of his travels 
for you is the sum of five thousand dollars. 
Last month, being still unable to find you, I 
accepted an offer from the museum, 
and sold out for five thousand more.” 


Doris still refuses to take the deed and 

pers he offers her. 

“Indeed they are not mine. They are 
yours, Dr.Grey. Any lawyer in the land 
would tell you so.” 

“I will give them to your husband then,” 
he says gravely. “I had hoped, Mrs, Ap- 
pleby, that you would have given me the 
pleasure of accepting them from my hand,” 

The tears have left Doris’s eyes now, and 
her face is dimpled witk laughter. She is 
beginning to see light through the darkness, 
The fire is nearly out on the hearth, but the 
room seems to her the cheerfulest of places. 
Dr. Grey is staring ahead of him with dark, 
forbidding eyes, but she is afraid of him no 
longer. 

She looks at him With the strangest of 
smiles, and reaches her hand for the papers. 

“T will take them from your hand, Dr. 
Grey, as I have many favors in the past. 
But it is deliciously unique. The idea of a 
friend traveling all these miles to present a 
lady with such a ghastly Christmas gift as a 
pack of bones ! ” 

“ Why, surely enough,” says Donald Grey 
with the absent air of a homeless man, “to- 
day is Christmas.” 

“ Yes, and you shall spend the rest of it 
with us,” answers Doris emphatically. 
“ You must advise me as to what I shall do 
with all this money. I feel so rich.” 

“It must seem like very little to you,” 
says he, looking down with some wonder at 
her plain dress and ringless fingers. 

She does n’t look at all like a rich woman, 
he is thinking. 

Just now a sleigh stops at the door, and 
Maude comes in, radiant from the frosty 
air. 

“This is Dr. Grey, Maude, 1 have been 
urging him to stay to dinner with us.” 

“ Yes, of course he must remain,” urges 
Maude cordially. “ Elliot,” as Mr Appleby’s 
step is heard in the hall. 

Doris looks demurely at the doctor as 
Maude continues, — 

“ Dr. Grey, my husband, Mr. Appleby.” 

After this, Donald Grey has n’t an idea of 
what they are saying nor how long Mr. and 
Mrs. Appleby torture him by staying in 
that room, but what he does remember to 
his dying day, is that at last he has Doris in 
his arms, and is pressing kisses upon her 
lips. 

PThe Christmas bells are ringing outside, 
Marjory is singing Christmas carols in the 
little music-room beyond the parlors, but 
still they sit there together. 

“ Speak to me, Doris,” he whispers at last. 
“If you only could begin to guess how I 
have thought of you all this longtime. Did 
you ever think of me?” 

She answers him with an eloquent look, 
and he is content with her silence. 
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The silence falls upon them both as they 
- there in the dim twilight of that winter’s 
ay. 


Doris’s happiness and fortune have come 
to her with the Christmas-time, to bide with 
her evermore, 


FOHN DILLINGHAM’S MONEY. 


BY M. T. 


66 HAT! have you never heard the 


story? Ah, let me tell it to you, 
then, it is so pretty.” 

And sweet, lovely Madame King patted 
her soft white hands together gleefully, and 
laughed joyously into my eager face, when 
she saw that I was as charmed to be a lis- 
tener, as she to take the part of story-teller. 

Madame King, let me premise, is the de- 
light of our eyes and the gladness of our 
hearts, though she is grandmother to bonny 
Kate and sturdy Charlie, and though the 
lovely curls, so carefully brushed away from 
the smooth forehead, where she will have 
no ugly care-marks lined by worry and fret- 
ting, are as snowy and silvery as the whitest 
you ever saw. A dear old lady, who kept 

er heart young, and her temper sweet and 
sunny; who is as much a belle in our draw- 
ing-room as her fairy granddaughter; who 
helps our social life to be bright and viva- 
cious, and keeps us sweet and wholesome as 
a breath of pure air. She sat herself com- 
fortably in the arm-chair, and thrust those 
daintily attired feet, of which her son is so 
nage contentedly upon the hassock I set 
or them, and commenced promptly. 

“To be sure, I remember now, the Wil- 
loughbys were a little out of our set when 
you first came home from the academy. 
They had voluntarily retired from a great 
deal of the town gayety. But they were too 
charming to be readily dropped by the sen- 
sible people, and we did have a good many 
of that sort. I always insisted upon that. 
But after that disastrous failure, and the 
paralytic stroke of Mr. Willoughby’s, a good 
many were delicate about intruding too per- 
sistently; and they were very sensitive and 
proud, especially the mother. But what a 
grand dame she was in the palmy days of 
her husband’s wealth! Whatan air she had! 
I have never seen countess or grand-duchess 
since that could be half so stately and gra- 
cious, both in one, But, dear me, how I 
ramble! Stop me when I get out of the 
path, dear, and set me back. 

“ A proud, sensitive family suddenly strand- 
ed in poverty from out the very fullness of 


CALDOR. 


prosperity. That is the situation you are to 
Imagine. There were three girls and one 
son, the helpless paralytic father, and the 
beautiful, stately mother. The son was un- 
fortunately the youngest of the family, and 
he was at college when the crash came, just 
entering upon his junior year. They kept 
him there till he graduated. Heaven only 
knows by what heroic sacrifices it was done! 
But those brave women managed it some- 
how. Grace took pupils in music. Nelly 
painted charmingly, and must have found 
sale somewhere at the shops, for she was 
always busily at work on such lovely bits of 
satin and white wool as the d71c-a- brac 
shops have on the Christmas counters. And 
Maude took care of a little class of children 
very much, I dare say, after the Kindergar- 
ten fashion of these days, only we never 
heard the name then. I want so much to 
describe Maude to you, but I ’ve no idea 
how to do it.” 

She paused, laughed a low, melodious gur- 
gle, and clasped those still pretty hands of 
hers enthusiastically. 

“ Well, there, I can only say she was the 
loveliest creature I ever saw out of canvas, 
— in real flesh and blood! You ’ve a vivid 
imagination, I know; fill up the outline I ’ve 
given just the best you can, and then I ’m 
sure the picture wont equal winsome Maude 
Willoughby. I was very fond of the other 
girls, but over Maude I was always as gush- 
ing as a raw school-girl. 

“1 think I was their most intimate ac- 
quaintance after the dark days came. You 
know I have been very fortunate there, dear. 
I really think I would not exchange our po- 
sition of being just on the meridian grade of 
social rank for the best advantages the high- 
est aristocracy can offer. One can be friends 
below and above, and have ready sympathy 
for each, and that is delightful. There are 
such beautiful people in both places that it 
isa joy and benefit to know them all.’ 

“We all know what an open sesame 
you 7 with you, dear Madame King,” I 
ventured. “I’m sure no one can help lov- 
ing and trusting you.” 


, 
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“Yes, everybody is to me, everybody 
always has been good. It’s very strange 
how blest I have been!” murmured the dear 
old lady thoughtfully. “But sometimes | 
think there is a good spirit fluttering before 
me. Now that day, 1’m sure it would n’t 
have been strange, considering their pride, 
if they had shut up their hearts to me en. 
tirely. And the greatest marvel was Mr. 
Dillingham. 1 ’m sure he ought to have 
bitten off my head to pay for my audacity. 
It was the right thing to expect. I’ve often 
wondered if the unseen influences were 
about me, that everything came out so beau- 
tifully.” 

And she paused again, and looked out 
wistfully aa) dreamily into the cloudless 
biue of the bit of sky we could see between 
the lace curtains of the window. And then 
she broke in again with her apologetic laugh. 

“But I don’t get on a step. And how stu- 
pid you will think me! Now I will go 
straight to the story witout a digression, if 
that is possible for such a foolish creature.” 


I went out on my calls one day, and was 
assing the humble little house which the 
Willoughbys had rented, without the slight- 
est intention of calling, because I was rather 
burdened with errands, when somehow, just 
as I glanced carelessly at the door, the 
thought came that the last time I saw the 
irls at church théy looked graver and sad- 
er. And with this I looked again, and 
there was no sign of Nelly at the window 
where her painting table was always set, and 
nota glimpse of anybody else where I al- 
most always caught a friendly nod and 
smile. 

Is anything wrong, I wonder? I must 
stop and see, said I to myself. 

nd I turned about promptly, and mount- 
ed the steps. Just as I stretched out my 
hand to the bell-knob the door opened, and 
the little maid-of-all-work, who went in to 
help them every day, as I knew, came out 
hastily. 

“I was just going toring, Katie,” I said to 
her, “ but you ’ve saved me the trouble.” 

“ Yes, ’m,” answered she, but not quite in 
her usual breezy tone, “ please walk in with- 
out me. I’m going home — for good.” 

The last was broken by a little sob, to 
hide which she turned hastily, and, closing 
the door on the outside, she ran down the 
steps. 

I followed the direction her waving hand 
had given, and walked straight through the 
open door of the sitting-room upon a most 
unexpected fableau 

There was Mrs. Willoughby in the centre 
of the room, with her three daughters cling- 
ing around her, all dissolved in tears. Evi- 
dently some great trouble was upon them. 

Just imagine my consternation at such an 


intrusion as mine! I tried to retreat across 
the threshold, and give some warning of m 
vicinity without allowing them to know I had 
seen anything. 

But Grace caught a glimpse of me, and 
started forward. 

“OQ mamma,” she stammered, “here is 
Madame King.” 

And then Mrs. Willoughby turned, and 
gently disengaged the clinging arms of her 
children. 

Grace’s face was flushed with confusion, 
and perhaps with shame, and her sisters 
looked dismayed and startled; but. Mrs, 
Willoughby — dear me, do you suppose Vic- 
toria in Windsor Castle ever had half as 
much graceful composure? She came for- 
ward in that slow stateliness of hers, and 
held out her hand. 

“Good-morning, Madame King; pray take 
a seat, and excuse us that you find us agit- 
ated and foolish.” 

And at this all my panic and shame drop- 

d away from me. And I shook her hand 

ack, and said plainly, — 

“1 ’m sure you know that I came in here 
accidentally without announcement. Katie 
met me at the steps, and showed me in, so | 
could n’t ring. Pray send me right away if 
I can beof no service. Andif I can help you 
in any way, set me at work promptly, I beg 
of you.” 

And then the next minute I had Maude’s 
warm, soft arms about my neck, and her wet 
cheek was pressed close to mine. 

“O mamma, we could n’t bear anybod 
else but Madame King, could we?” she said, 
*but 1’m sure she ’ll find comfort some- 
where. And she won’t be stupid, nor set up, 
nor governor-general-y ” — 

And here the sweet, agitated voice drop- 

d its quaver, and, to my astonishment, she 

urst into a laugh, which the next minute 
— closed rather dismally by Grace and 
ell. 

“No, indeed she won't,” said I promptly, 
re-assured from my vague alarm, as I patted 
the lovely head, across which was thrown a 
bright scarlet scarf. “ Now tell the flying 
grandmother all about it, little Red Riding 
Hood.” 

You see I only said that because of the 
scarlet worsted head-gear, — just the veriegt 
accident that I chose the name. But it was 
just what was needed to obtain their confi- 
dence. 

Maude’s lip quivered again. 

“Ah, yes, dear, soft, kind grandmother, 
that is just it,” she said. “The wolf is re- 
ally at the door,—the gaunt, cruel, relent- 
less wolf. We have just come to face the 
truth, all of us; and that ’s why all this out- 
cry. We ’re not a weakly set in general.” 

“ T should think not,” declared I emphati- 
cally. Gracie had recovered her self-pos- 
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session by this time. She pulled a chair 
close by her mother, and took up her moth- 
er’s hand, and kissed it. 

“Maudie is putting it in rather a tragic 
light, isn’t she, mamma? Perhaps we heard 
a howl in the distance, but 1 ’m not so sure 
of the wolf yet. Ned’s next letter may tell 
something grand. And I’m sure | shall 
paint the most wonderful screen tomorrow 
that was ever seen, and Mrs. Lambert will 
give me a fabulous price for it, and entreat 
me for another.” 

“If there were only one more unsearched 
box in the attic. You remember what a 
mine I found before. Actually, Madame 
King, — three broken rings, an old watch- 
key, and a siver cover toa toilet powder-box. 
The Jew gave me the munificent sum of 
two dollars for the lot, and how gay I re- 
turned to mater and the girls!” 

“Try, try again!” said Grace, trying to 
look gay now, but signally failing. 

“ My girls have outgrowna private sehool, 
and are going to the academy now. And 

or Ned has been sick, and been obliged to 
Sed over to a pn old doctor his last 
month’s earnings,” added Maude, in further 
explanation. 

ear Mrs. Willoughby passed her hand 
wearily across her forehead, as she said, — 

“I don’t know what Madame King will 
think of all this incoherent complaint, chil- 
dren. But we must confess to her that 
Ned's failing health has been a severe blow, 
while we miss” — 

And here she paused abruptly. There 
was a moaning sound from the little room 
whose door was ajar, and, with a hasty 
“ Pray excuse me,” she hurried thither. 

“ My father is worse,” said Maude. “O 
Madame King, we have tried not to com- 
plain! but these are hard times.” 

Hard indeed! Those dainty, delicate 
creatures had bravely faced. the storm, and 
tried to smile beneath its cutting sleet, but 
strength and courage were going out. J 
could see that for myself. 

“ My dears,” said I, “you need not fear to 
trust me with your troubles. And some- 
thing must be done to help you. Tell me 
what I need to know before your mother 
returns.” 

The elder daughter flushed hotly, but 
Maude touched her warm red lips to my 
hand as she answered, — 

“It is bad enough. Ned’s letter should 
have brought his remittance toward the rent. 
Instead, it is wild and incoherent with his 
self-reproaches at being sick and giving to a 
doctor the money we are needing so much. 
My scholars have grown beyond my help, 
and are promoted to the academy. Nell has 
no orders ahead, and Grace is the only one 
to bring in her pittance this week. The 


ourselves, and made believe everything 
would come out right, until that invitation 
yonder came, and then when I said I could 
n’t accept because I had n't a dress repect- 
able enough to wear, mother burst into tears, 
and of course the rest of us gave in, and we 
were Niobes, as you said. There! now 
everything is confessed we may quiet down 
a little perhaps.” 

She conned back to the table the daintily 
embossed party invitation, and colored faint- 
ly as I ah 
“The writing looks familiar. 1 should 
think Maxwell Thorne had written the ad- 
dress.” 

“So he did. Absurd taste for a gentle- 
man of his expectations to be looking into 
Castle Dismal for a ball-partner, is n’t it?” 
“If he knew; he is so generous and no- 
ble” — began I. 

But now it was Maud’s turn to crimson, 
and how her eyes flashed, as she cried 
fiercely, — 

“TI would die before I would have him 
help us. Indeed I should die of shame.” 
“There, there, Maudie, you must n’t be 
absurd,” cried Grace, coming over to her, 
and bending down to kiss the hot cheek, 
and letting a spray of tears flash down like- 
wise. 

But here Mrs. Willoughby returned, look- 
ing grave and anxious. And I, thougb I 
declare I had almost as soon have dared to 
offer a penny to a princess, plucked up 
heart, and said as cheerfully as I could, — 

“You know I am by no means rich, and 
so understand what straits people will some- 
times come to for lack of this wretched 
money. So you ’ll be friendly to me to let 
me lend you my humble purse today, and I 
think when we talk matters all over we shall 
see an outlook that will be more cheery.” 

Dear Mrs. Willoughby! how dreadfully 
hard it was for her to take that money! 
Don’t 1 know your soldier, who rushes hot 
and excited before the whizzing bullets, all 
fired by the music and enthusiasm, pos- 
sesses nothing so brave a heart as was hers 
when her reluctant fingers closed over that 
little purse, and she forced her proud lips to 
say, 

“Thank you, old friend! I can take it 
from you. May Heaven bless you!” 

There we sat, and talked, and planned. 
And I was let into the secret of many a 
brave struggle and hard battle. It was 
rougher times for them than I had dreamed. 
The helpless and mindless paralytic suffered 
for the accustomed luxuries. Ned had been 
singularly unfortunate, without deserving 
the slightest blame for any of his mis- 
chances. They had laughed and jested 
while they hid from the world the sharply 

tormenting cares which confronted them on 


ridiculous part of it is that we tried to cheat 


all sides, 
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I went away at last, feeling painfully 
anxious, and most deeply sympathetic. 

Now, there ’s something strange about 
what I did. 1 want you to notice that, and 
tell me if it was because I was “led,” as 
some people phrase it. 

I could not do my errands at the shops 
without going home, for I had pressed my 
purse into Mrs. Willoughby’s hand. I had 
no heart for calls, so I turned leisurely, but 
just as I was passing the great windows of 
the banking-house I said to myself, — 

“I might go in and talk with Mr. Dilling- 
ham about that investment of Tom’s. I ’ve 
been meaning to do it for some time.” 

And while I stood deliberating a crowd 
came surging around the corner, a tribe of 
street gamins and such, running before a 
squad of soldiers, who were evidently ex 
route for the railroad station. 

That decided me. “I will get out of the 
mélée,” 1 said, and hurried up the stone 
steps, across the corridor, into the private 
counting-room, where I had before consult- 
the great banker. 

I met two gentlemen coming out as I 
opened the door. I thought to myself that 
they looked angry or disappointed, and | 
was certain that Mr. Dillingham was in one 
of his surly humors, for which, I fear, he is 
somewhat notorious. His lips were set in a 
grim, straight line, and his eyes had a steely 
glitter; and though he tried when he saw 
me, he could not muster a very pleasant 
smile as he set the chair for me. 

“ Ah, Madame King, is it you? Well, it 
will be refreshing to hear your talk after 
those hypocritical, wheedling rascals. So 
you don’t favor Tom’s trusting himself 
among the bulls and bears. Well, I can’t 
say as I blame you. I shall take your view 
of the case, and I told Tom so. I'll see 
that he is all right.” 

“Thank you,” answered I, eagerly, for I 
was really grateful to find him on my side. 
“You relieve my mind by the assurance. 
One can’t afford any risks with the little 
property we have, when we want so much. 
Oh, it is so much wanted!” 

You see I was thinking of the scene I 
had just left. 

“It’s nothing but a curse!” growled Mr. 
Dillingham. “Why, Madame King, I did 
n’t think to find you a Mammon worshiper. 
You ’re the last one I should have thought 

” 

* Ah, but one sees so much need. It will 
do so much good!” I sighed. 

“Bah!” said he roughly; “it’s the plague 
of my life. I am beset day and night by a 
set of unscrupulous rogues, hypocrites, and 
swindlers, blast them! 

- And he strode angrily forward, and 
brandished the paper in his hand, as if it 


“My dear Mr. Dillingham,” began I, ina 
little trepidation, I confess. 

But he interrupted me, not very politely, 
to be sure, but so earnestly that he was par- 
doued. 

“Madame King, I wonder if you could 
n't give me some good advice. I have a 
great respect for your — heart, and this isa 
case where the head is at discount, if I ’m 
not mistaken. Did you see those fellows 
who met you at the door? They ’ve been 
here urging me to make my will, and leave 
their especial religious charity the bulk of 
my property. Yesterday I had one of the 
overseers of the coilege delicately hinting 
that a new professorship and building were 
greatly needed. The day before, it was 
somebody else. Every day it is some one. 
They are wearing the life and spirit out of 
me, and the worst of it is, that, while I loathe 
and hate them, I know that there ’s one sort 
of right in what they say. I have a great 
fortune, and I have no direct heirs. It 
ought to do some good somehow. Heaven 
knows I 've had none out of it!” 

“O Mr. Dillingham,” I gasped, “no 
good, when you may relieve so much mis- 
ery, make so many hearts glad!” 

“Make so many cheats and rogues!” he 
scowled. “Look on my check-book there, 
and see the daily record of the money flun 
out, and let me tell you when I do it 
firmly believe I am abetting pauperism, and 
encouraging roguery. What I would like to 
do would be to give somewhere and be sure 
I had accomplished a positive good. But I 
can’t see the assurance. My money is a 
curse to me. No one is sincere with me. 
I am cajoled, or feared, or intimidated. No 
one loves me, the man, nor cares to see my 
best welfare accomplished.” 

He looked at me so wistfully that I had 
no heart to be angry. 

“To be sure,” I said, more to myself than 
to ‘him, “to be sure, you have no wife, no 
children,” 

And then, will you believe it, I burst in- 
to tears. I was nervous and tired, I sup- 
pose, perhaps exhausted with the sympathy 
wo had gone out from me to the Willough- 

ys. 

But the most astonishing thing was the 
change that came over this grim, hard, sar- 
castic banker. 

“ You are — actually —crying for me?” he 
said, slowly, and the glum look faded out of 
his face, and he put on an odd, tremulous, 
childish smile, aad oni twice, — 


“Thank you, Madame King, thank you.” 
“O Mr. Dillingham!” I cried out then, 
brushing off my tears, “ you shall hear the 
story of my afternoon’s visit. I know it will 
Let me tell you what a 
load of care, what an endless amount 


be sacred with you. 


were a weapon against an unknown foe. 


of safety and hope, your money might give, 
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ous fortune indeed for us, that we can look 
serenely at the wolf in the distance.” 

“A legacy,—a fortune!” I stammered, 
*T do not comprehend.” 

“ Nor indeed do I, except that the money 
is actually deposited in the bank to my or- 
der. But we received a letter saying that 
the writer forwarded, on account of an old 
debt contracted during my husband’s busi- 
ness life, a certain sum, with its interest. 
The letter is only signed ‘A Friend.’ In 
his prosperous days my husband was very. 
generous, and careless, too. ‘There i$ no 
further explanation, but of course it is con- 
science money. And we who are lifted out 
of our trials and cares cannot think any way 
except gratefully of the sender, whatever he 
may have done.” 

“ T should think not, indeed,” I answered, 
while a sharp suspicion darted through my 
mind. “Let me see the letter, please.” 
And sight was knowledge in this case. I 
knew the ragged writing well enough. Tom 
had a letter that very morning refusing to 
give him the coveted chance of speculation, 
in just such queer chirography. 


and your check-book yonder scarcely know 
the difference.” 

“Tell me first if you were in mv place 
what would you do with this accursed money 
of mine? Would you let the charities have 
it, and trust that somehow the needy ones, 
and not the salaries, or the impostors, will 
have the benefit?” 

“I would give it away myself, and know 
that it did just what I intended,” answered I 
energeticaliy.” 

“IT am haunted by beggars and my own 
conscience, and I know | am not well,” he 
said pathetically. “God knows I wish to 
settle the thing rightly if I can see the way.” 

“Hear my story,” I said, “and I presume 
there are a hundred just like it all around 


us.” 

And I told it, helped, I do believe, by 
some invisible inspiration; and I made him 
see these proud, sensitive, honorable women 
struggling to keep ‘off the wolf from the 
door as they had shown me. 

When I had finished I gathered up my 
shawl and parasol, and turned to the door, 


frightened to think how I had bearded this 
surly millionaire in his den, and not daring 
to wait to hear the result. 
I suppose I took a little cold, and ‘the 
excitement may have been too much for me. 
Any way, I| was sick in bed for a week, but 
then I took Tom’s first offer of a short drive, 
and went over to the Willoughbys. 
And if you believe it, I came in just in 
season for another ¢ad/eau. 
There were two huge trunks in the mid- 
dle of the sitting-room, and the girls were 
dancing about them with exclamations of 
admiration and delight, and on the sofa lay 
Ned, pale and sick-looking, to be sure, but 
for all that as happy as a king, as he watched 
his mother’s brightened face, and the girls’ 
extravagant delight. 
Maude seized me in her strong young 
arms, and put me-into the easy-chair, and 
began dragging forth from the trunk a series 
of glistening fabrics. 
“ What do you think of that, grandmoth- 
er of Red Riding Hood?” she shouted; 
“velvet ! the silkiest and finest you can find 
at Arnold’s won’t match it. Behold —genu- 
ine camel’s hair! tassa, straight from the 
looms of India! pena, dainty as the ae yas 
cobweb! only at Manilla could you find suc 
delicacy! Shall I not dance at the party: in 
goodly array! Fairy godmother, fairy god- 
mother, wish me joy! wish us all joy!” 
“ What does the madcap mean ?” I asked, 
in amazement, turning to the others bewil- 


deredly. 


“I think your little purse was indeed a 


fairy talisman,” answered Mrs. Willoughby, 
and a tear glistened in her om though 
stately tones were still unfaltering. 


her 
“The 


To cover my little exclamation of pleasure, 
I asked, — 

“ And the trunks” — 

“From the same hand, bless it!” laughed 
Maude. “He says that they belonged to 
one dead these twenty years, who would be 
too happy to give them were she alive. 
Everything is just around again in the style. 
See this brocade!” 

Well, that was a happ 
I made the carriage go (A 
to the banking-house. 

A clerk was in with Mr. Dillingham, but 
he sent him out, and looked up to my excit- 
ed face with twinkling eyes. 
—— Madame King,” was all that he 
said. 

“The Lord bless you!” I said, trying not 
to cry; “if only you could come and see the 
happiness, John Dillingham!” 

e laughed,—ah, so different was the 

laugh from the old sarcastic bitterness. 

“| think I should like a little reward, my 
wise directress. When will you introduce 
me there? My first investment under your 
guidance looks as if it would be satisfac-. 
tory.” 

But what about the debt? I won’t have 
your good deed marred by a falsehood,” I 
said, saucily. 

“ Well, there was a debt, certainly. Mind, 
I did n’t tell you on which side I stood. 
The letter will bear testimony of that. I 
was one of Willoughby’s creditors, my un- 
suspecting mentor. See the joke?” 

He laughed with so much zest, I could n’t 
help joining him. 

s I wiped off the tears, that were not all 


visit of mine, and 
om thence straight 


next 


y we received a legacy, such a gener- 


from laughter, I said solemnly, — 
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“John Dillingtam, never abuse your | women, whose broken health deprived them 


money and its ange again.” 

“No,” said he 
King, I never will. Please Heaven, we wil 
look around still more. 


have given it a thought. 


the lifted heart-aches and cares. 
ou, Madame King, I do believe. 


tered seed.” 


Well, I managed to introduce him to the | knows nothing about it. 
family, and do you know the happiest thing 


is yet to tell. 
ried Grace, the eldest daughter, and before 
he died he had the happiness of a glad and 
loving home-life, though it was short. He 
was right in saying that disease was upon 
him, for he only lived five years. He lefta 
generous income to his wife, and the rest of 
tne princely fortune in trust for her to give 
away in charity. And right regally does she 
use the power. I can tell of three lonely 


I might have lost | still pai 
that fifteen thousand in stocks, and never 


wo years afterward he mar- | emblazoned upon it. 


of their employment as teacher, gaverness, 


full as gravely, “ Madame | and book-keeper, but who face their cares 


1| fearlessly, because of the salary which is 
to them from dead John Dilling. 
ham’s bounty. Myriad ave the cases that 


Now I have learnt | have known where an hundred-dollar has 
that it gives a chance of health and life to 


that over-worked young fellow, and comforts 
of life to a whole family, to say nothing of 


allowed a poor widow to keep her ambitious 
boy another year at school or college; has 
permitted an expensive surgical operation in 


God sent | some needy home; yes, even has fitted out 
At last I 
ave seen the waters return to me my scat- | needle-woman. 


a neat bridal ¢voussean for some worth 

I go to them myself with 
all the wants that I discover. The world 
There is no great 
expensive building anywhere with his name 
No endowment, no 
fellowship anywhere to enhance his fame. 
But every month of every year I know that 
some sensitive, struggling heart gushes out 
in gratitude, and calls on Heaven to bless 
his memory. And if he can see, if he can 
know, I am sure John Dillingham has re- 
ceived his best reward, and knows that his 
money has surely obtained its richest invest- 
ment. 


A GLORIOUS 


DVANCE is the watchword of the new 

age. It is the bugle blast along the 
unbroken line of the army of thinkers and 
toilers. Itis the inspiration of the scientist, 
as he reveals the hidden wonders of nature; 
of tue scholar as he studies and achieves in 
the re.an of learning and philosophy; of 
the reformer as he beats down giant evils, 
unholy altars, and corrupt institutions, It 
is the voice of commanding eloquence, 
arousing the slumbering potentalities of the 
soul that is conscious of the duties and 
issues of the hour, and is endeavoring to 
grasp the opportunity to establish a great 
truth for the good of man. 

With what descriptive eloquence De 
Quincy relates the story of Casar, who 
with a party of soldiers had watched through 
a dark and stormy night, and had reached 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


WATCHWORD. 


uncertain light of the morning, when a phan- 
tom arose, and, seizing a trumpet from the 
hand of one of the Roman trumpeters, blew. 
upon it a blast of superhuman ee gs 
plunged into the river, and disappeared in 
the dusky twilight of thedawn. Miraculous 
opportunity had,been trumpeted forward on 
the purple horizon by the phantom; it was 
seized by the strong hand of Cesar, who 
exclaimed, “ It is finished! the die is cast; ” 
and, so exclaiming, he crossed with impetu- 
osity the Rubicon, raised the banner of re- 
volt in Italy, and there, over the dust of . 
Romulus, erected an empire that was to last 
fifteen hundred years. 

All sublime movements are characterized 
by such promptness and energy. The 
trumpet of progress is sounded. Opportu- 


the banks of the Rubicon in the gray and 


nity is seized, and history records astound- 
ing events. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN. 


TS Christmas bells are pealing sweet; 
The snow lice thickly at our feet; 
All, all around is calm and fair ; 

A holy stillness fills the air. 

Yet swells the song of peace, good-will 

To all the nations of the earth; 

The song of gratitude to Ilim 

Who for our sakes this day had birth, 
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GRANDMOTHER GAUNT. 


BY MIsS FANNY FRANCIS. 


CHAPTER I. 
was the evening before the breaking-up 


day at Jerusalem House, where Madame 
Maragét presided over a “select establish- 
ment.” The girls were congregated around 
the school-room fire, talking eagerly and all 
together of the anticipated delights of the 


forthcoming Christmas holidays. 1, Diana 
Wrayburn, was the centre of an animated 


up. 

“Iocan hardly fancy Miss Wrayburn go- 
ing anywhere for the holidays,” spoke Bar- 
bara Edwards, a tali dashing girl, whose fa- 
ther was a rich city man. “She has always 


seemed to me an inseparable part and par- 


cel of Jerusalem House itself.” 

“Is this grandmother of yours a pleasant 
sort of person?” queried Annie Thompson 
superciliously. 

“ What kind of a house does the ancient 
creature live in?” asked her sister. 


“ And has she lots of money?” said Bar- 
bara Edwards curiously. 


“ Really, girls, J cannot answer any of 
your questions,” said I, looking about from 
one to another, “for I have never set eyes 
on my Grandmother Gaunt.” 


“ Good gracious !” 
“How comical, never to have seen one’s 


own grandmother!” 

“At any rate,” observed Barbara Ed- 
wards, with a shrug and grimace as she 
walked away, “anything, however doubtful, 
is preferable to Christmas with 
sour old Maragét.” 

“Oh, decidedly!” said everybody emphat- 
ically, and with more animation than re- 
spect. 

I was a junior governess at the Jerusalem 
House, and had filled this unthankful situa- 
tion for three years and a half; and not 
once during that seemingly interminable pe- 
riod .had the monotony of my life been 
brightened by a holiday spent away from 
the seminary. My mother died when I was 
just seventeen, — died, poor dear, very sud- 
denly, of heart-disease,—and the modest 
pension which had been annually paid 
us in grateful recognition of m ther’s 
services when alive — Captain rayburn 
was killed in my babyhood — died unhappi- 
ly with her. I, the only child, was left an 
orphan and totally unprovided for. We 
had few friends, and still fewer relatives; 
among the latter was my Grandmother 
Gaunt, a very hard and unforgiving old lady, 


who had never pardoned my r mother’s 

iniquity, which had consisted in her mar- 

riage with the man she loved, and not with 

we one my grandmother had chosen for 
er. 

I knew that my Grandmother Gaunt lived 
at an old house called Aggdon Manor, 
situated somewhere in a corner of the pas- 
ture county of Warwickshire, but, owing to 


the family quarrel, ot course I had never 


been there; neither had I wished to go. 
She wrote to us in London once every year 
regularly, but her letters were always cold 
and wanting in affection, and unpleasantly 
distant. She never by any chance hinted at 


the hope of a reconciliation ; and it may be 
unnatural, yet 1 freely confess that we got 


along very well without it. But after that 
sorrowful day when my mother fell down 
dead at my feet in our dingy cottage parlor, 
I thought — nay, hoped even — that Grand- 
mother Gaunt would come forward and proff- 


eralittle sympathy and assistance in the trou: 


ble that had fallen upon me. But no, she mere- 
ly sent me one of her letters, — a lengthy, se- 
vere, rigid and comfortless epistle about 
putting my trust in Providence, the frailty 
of human life, disobedient children in gener- 
al, and the fate that was sure to overtake 


them. 


And so our cottage home was broken up 
forever, and a kind friend of my mother’s 
procured me a situation — one that was not 
of a hopeful description, but that was infi- 
nitely better than nothing — as a junior gov- 
erness Fea House at the wonderful 


salary of fifteen pounds a year! Before the 


turf was green upon my mother’s grave I 


had settled down as cheerfully as I could 
with Madame Maragét to my dry-as-dust 
duties in a dreary schoolroom. 

The holidays came, the holidays passed. 
The girls left me disconsolate when they de- 
parted for their homes, and they found. me 
still more disconsolate when they all return- 
ed. As Barbara Edwards forcibly express- 
ed it, “ Diana Wrayburn was a schoolroom 
fixture, with little or no chance of ever being 
different.” Then quite unexpectedly came 
the invitation from Warwickshire to spend 
the holidays at Aggdon Manor with the 
eae iar I had never seen, — stern, un- 
orgiving Grandmother Gaunt. It would be 
a change; it would be something fresh; it 
would break the wretched monotony of pro- 
saic everyday existence. Regarding it in 
that light, I hailed the invitation with relief. 
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Had I been a proud and high-spirited 

ung woman I should doubtless have re- 
indignantly the hospitality held out by 
my‘ granqmother, and the post-office order 
for my traveling expenses which she had 
sent inclosed with her letter; should have 
remembered with fierce resentment her sto- 
ny conduct toward my father and mother, 
and have written in answer that sooner 
would I die first than ever cross the thres- 
hold of her house in Warwick. But then, 
as it happened, I was not high-spirited, or, 
if I ever had been, the dull, grinding routine 
of London school-life had long since crush- 
ed it out of me; and so I wrote back to 
Grandmother Gaunt, and meekly said I would 


come, 

The girls congratulated me on the pros 
pect of a release, and Madame looked posi- 
tively radiant at the bare thought of getting 
rid of me. I think between Madame and 
myself the pleasurable idea of a temporary 
separation was perfectly mutual; we had 


seen quite enough of each other during the 


‘ 
uninterupted space of those miserable long 
three years. Yes, I was very thankful that 
a break had come at last, and, moreover, was 
thoroughly willing to let by-gones be by- 


gones, to 
“ Let the dead past bury its dead,” 


and to go down to Aggdon Manor and do 
my best to love Grandmother Gaunt. Iwas 
only a girl of twenty, and very lonely in the 
world, and was, oh, so sick of Madame Mar- 


agét and hashed 
ouse ! 


The prizes distributed and breaking-op 
day over, the girls departed joyfully to glad- 
den the home-faces that awaited them. I 
was the last of the number to pack up my 
goods and chattels. As I came down-stairs, 
traveling-bag in hand, Madame, hearing me, 
hurried into the hall, evidently with the in- 


tention of gloating over my departure as | 


drove away from her door. 

“ Adieu, adieu, mademoiselle!” she cried 
excitedly. “Make haste, make haste! it 
is already late!” 

“There is plenty of time,” I returned 
coolly; for I Redes that it was no disinter- 
ested motive that prompted the anxiety she 
displayed. “1 have now half an hour or 
more for my drive to Paddington Station. 
Good by, Madame.” 

My luggage being all safe on the top, I 

‘ot into the cab, and, as it rattled off, nodded 
ackward to Madame, as she stood grin- 
ning at the dining-room window. I did not 
think at the time that I should never see the 
French-woman again. It half-past 
three when I left Jerusalem House. It was 
eight o’clock in the evening when the 
train whistled into the Leamington 


mutton at Jerusalem 


was the end of my journey by rail. Sur- 
rounded by the bustle on the platform, I 
wondered vaguely if any one would meet 
me. I was standing, keeping guard over 
my two leathern trunks, and gazing helpless- 
ly about me, in the dim hope e** eing claim- 
ed, when a small old woman ina monster 
ke bonnet, a thick red shawl, and a ridicu- 
ously short gown, pushed her way toward 
me and laid her hand upon my arm. 
“ Are you Miss Diana Wrayburn?” she 
said. 
She screamed at the highest pitch of a 
shrill voice, for the uproar around us was 
great. And I screamed gladly in answer, 
“Yes.” 
“ This way then,” said the old woman, el- 


bowing her way out of the crowd again to- 


ward an opening in the station where the 
cold night-air blew in. “Follow me. The 
flyman will see to the luggage.” 

It was dreadfully dark and cold outside, 
a regular fog-biting, raw December night, 


with nota star to be seen in the black cano- 
py overhead. On that side of the station 


where the shrubs and trees are Planted to 
separate the building from the old Warwick 
road, I perceived an object which I guessed 
to be the fly that my guide had engaged to 
take us on ; and | was right. 


“Jump in,” she said; and I obeyed. She 
stepped in too, and settled herself in the 


farthest corner. It was so dark that I could 
hardly see her. 

“Are you my grandmother?” I asked 
doubtfully. 

“Bless the child, no!” she answered 
sharply. 

“Who are you then, please ? ” said I, 

“I’m Sally Batts,” she replied, “ your 
grandmother’s housekeeper. When _ she 
knew of the train you were coming by, she 
sent me to meet you. Your grandmother 
indeed! What next?” 

“| — didn’t know,” was all I said. 


Then the horse which drew the fly made 
a sudden bolt, and off we rumbled down the 
old Warwick road. My companion was si- 
lent and uncommunicative. 

“ You ought to be on the box with the fly- 
man,” I thought to myself grimly, “ since 
you are not my grandmother.” : 

By and by Warwick Castle loomed in 
sight, twinkling with many lights, which 
were reflected in the water flowing silently 
through its grounds. Sally Batts roused 
herself for the moment, and informed me 
that the Earl and Countess were at home, — 
hence the brilliant illumination. I said 
“Oh!” and then came silence again. We 
struck off to the left of the park and castle, 
and about a quarter of an hour afterward 
stopped before some iron gates, which 
the man, dismounting, had to open. The 


Station. There I got out, as Leamington 


iron gates closed ; .we rolled up to the house. 
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There was no avenue, only a short rugged 
drive, with trees on either side of it which 
interlaced overhead. A tremendous and 
heavily buttressed wall overgrown with iv 
and other creeping plants was all that di- 
vided Aggdon Manor from the hedges and 
turnpike-road. 
Sally Batts and I alighted from our vehi- 
cle, and ascended the steps which led up to 
the front door. Sally opened it with a latch- 
key that she produced from the depths of a 
capacious pocket. I entered, and saw be- 
fore me a low wide hall paneled from floor 
to ceiling, an oaken staircase at the far end 
of it, doors all round, and a faded Turkey 
carpet inthe middle. A lighted lamp swing- 
ing dejectedly from a centre beam cast 
flickering saffron tints on the colors below. 
The hall was dusky and full of shadow. 
“ Mrs. Gaunt is in the study,” said Saily 
Batts, going toward one of the doors, and 
throwing it back formally. “ Ma’am, she’s 
come,” announced this queer old woman. 
I went in and confronted my grandmoth- 
er. The study was a small apartment, pan- 
eled like the hall, and looked, as indeed it 
was, ‘a room of ordinary use. A fire burned 
cheerfully, and a lamp was on the table; 
the curtains of the one window were drawn 
together, and a tabby cat blinked sleepily by 
a hassock on the hearth-rug. 

From an easy-chair, by the warm fireside, 
my grandmother rose to greet me. Ata 
glance I, perceived that her form was up- 
right, and that the years which had passed 
over her smooth, gray head could not possi- 
bly be fewer than the proverbial threescore 
and ten. Her features were sharply aqui- 
line, and must once have been fair, but her 
eyes, still bright, were restless and strained, 
as though aconstant trouble or fear were for- 
ever on her mind. As for her mouth, it was 
so thin. and drawn at the corners, that the 
shape of it resembled a hors<-shoe or the 
upper half of a small-sized circle. She wore 
a black satin dress, clinging and rich, a stiff 
mob-cap of a very severe aspect, and, on 
ber angular shoulders, a gayly knitted shawl 
in which all the colors of the rainbow were 
woven and blended together in the most 
marvelous manner imaginable. All this I 
took in in the second after the door was 
closed softly behind me. 

“ Dear grandmother!” I cried involunta- 
rily. 

x My child !” returned the old lady. 

And forthwith we embraced each other; 
and I observed, as her arms were round me, 
that the restless eyes were dimmed and wet. 
She drew me gently by the hand to the fire, 
and, close by the lamp, gazed earnestly into 
my face. 

“ And so you are poor Rachel’s child?” 
she said. “Well, well, to be sure!” 


My eyes fill- 


“ My child,” Grandmother Gaunt went on, 

a suppressed eagerness in her voice, “dan 
you--can you torgive me for all that has 
appened in the past?” 

“Yes,” I answered slowly, “I forgave 
you, dear grandmother, long ago.” 

“ Your mother, Diana, as a girl,” she said, 
“very nearly broke my heart. She shatter. 
ed and with one blow, the 
goodly castle | had built up for her in my 
dreams, — nay, built up for her in reality, 
It was hard — hard, child, for me to bear it, 
though may Heaven pardon me, for I never 
forgave her!” 

“She is dead now, Grandmother Gaunt,” 
I said softly. 

“ Ay, she is dead !” — with a sort of chok- 
ing moan, — “ poor Rachei!” 

“Grandmother,” I said gently, “it is 
done with now, and what is of the past can- 
not be altered. Try to love me for my 
mother’s sake!” 

“Diana, I will.’ She kissed me again, 
and then rang'the bell.» Sally Batts answer- 
edit. “Sally,” said my grandmother, “ take 
Miss Wrayburn to her room.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sally; and out we 
went, 

Up the dim, shallow staircase we proceed- 
ed to alow arched passage where all the 
oaken portals of the chief bedrooms were. 
Down this corridor, which had a stained- 
glass window in the distance, I followed 
Sally Batts till we arrived at the chamber 
which she indicated was.my own, — a spa- 
cious and comfortable apartment that was 
half bedroom and half sitting-room, with a 
tiny dressing-closet leading conveniently out 
of it, wherein I found a fire crackling bright- 
ly on the hearth. 

“ Miss,” said Sally as she turned to go, 
“ er ’s at nine. Have you all you 
want?” 

“Oh, yes, thank you!” 

“Ring if you haven't,” she said as she 
shut the door, leaving me wondering and 
uncertain if this queer old person, whose 
manners were as abrupt as the words she 
uttered, could be the only domestic that my 
grandmother kept. 

“She must be a privileged retainer,” I 
mused, smiling to myself, “to behave as she 
does, — a special favorite of my grardmoth- 
er’s, I dare say. How strange —how very 
strange — that I should be at Aggdon Ma- 
nor at last! I wonder if I shall ever really 
love my grandmother, and I wonder if she 
will invite me here again, — for the midsum- 
mer term, for instance? It is not unlikely, 
if we get along well together; and, what- 


ever may happen, I am sure I hope we shall 
do that.’ 


7 of my dear, dead mother. 


I sighed. Her words recalled the memo- 


So my thoughts wandered during my toi- 
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lette, so my thoughts shaped themselves until 
its completion. Feeling fresher and tidier 
for warm water, I descended to the study 


below. 


CHAPTER II. 


B* the time supper was finished and the 
cloth removed trom the table Grand- 
mother Gaunt and myself were on pleasant 
and amicable terms. Sitting over the fire 
just before going to bed, she again brought 
orward the painful subject of my mother, 
her daughter Rachel. 

“ Diana,” said Grandmother Gaunt, fixin 
her restless eyes on me, “never, my child, 
marry a poor man as Rachel did. Marr 
riches — riches —riches!” she repeated, 
eagerly and excitedly, as if to stamp the 
word deeply into my memory. “ Marry 
riches if you can, Diana. Depend upon it, 
there is naught in this world like gold, 
beautiful, glittering, syed gold, that is 
able to do so much; that can give so much 
happiness and delight. Rachel might al- 
most have had the wealth of kings, but she 
preferred another, and he a poor man, to the 
one for whom I had schemed and plotted, 


angled and manceuvred: yes, I did, Diana, | 


to secure him as a husband for my beautiful 
daughter. She married your father, and 
threw away the gold. She married your fa- 
ther, and was a miserable woman eve: after- 
ward!” 

“She was nothing of the kind!” cried I 
hotly, thinking my grandmother a very ava- 
ricious and incomprehensible old woman. 
“ Her life was one short sweet dream till the 
death of my father awakened her from it. 
She was happy and not miserable, Grand- 
mother Gaunt.” 

“There, child, hold your tongue,” said 
my grandmother. “ You do not know what 

ou are talking about. You are young and 

inexperienced at present. By and by your 

ideas will be different. Kiss me and say 

— ‘After your journey you must 
weary. Good night, my dear.” 

She lIeaned backward in the chair, and 
closed her eyes. All her excitement had 
vanished, and she was once more rigid and 
composed. I was tired and glad of the dis- 
missal, and bade her good-night as she 
wished. In the dim paneled hall I encoun- 
tered Sally Batts, who detained me by the 
arm as if she had something to say. 

“ Why, Sally !” I exclaimed. 

“One minute,” said she mysteriously. 
“ Are you afraid of ghosts ?” 

“ Ghosts, you silly oldcreature; of course 
not!” 

“ That ’s all right then,” observed Sally 
dryly. “’Cause there’s one at Aggdon Ma- 


“ How foolish you are!” said I, shudder- 
ing nevertheless in spite of my assumed 
bravery. “Sally Batts, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” 

“Highty tighty!” cried she in a huff. 
“That’s a pretty, way to speak to a body! 
bless my stars, it is!’ I only told you the 
truth, Miss Wrayburn, ’cause I thought if 

ou heard the noises in the night you might 

ock yourdoor and keep’em out. But there, 

if you take it in that way, and disbelieve all 

that I tell you, why, ‘f you are scared out of 

your blessed wits one of these fine nights, | 

can’t help it. It won’t be my fault. I can 

do no more than I have.” 

Off she shuffled to her own regions, look- 

ing and a herself as though mortally 

offended. reatly puzzled and not a littie 

nervous, I crept up-stairs and found my bed- 
room. As I was getting into the bed itself 
I heard footsteps traversing the corridor 
outside. Grandmotler Gaunt and Sally 
were going to bed too, 1 supposed. Close 
by my door I could hear their voices lower- 
ed to a whisper, yet very clear. 

“And so you have told her?” I heard 
my grandmother say; and Sally replied 
Yes, ma’am.” 

“ What did she say?” 

But they had passed on, and I caught 
no more. However, no ghost troubled me 
that night, and I slept soundly enough till 
morning’s dawn. At breakfast 1 questioned 
Grandmother Gaunt concerning the spectre 
that was supposed to haunt Aggdon Manor, 
but she answered me indifferently, and de- 
clared that it was all Sally’s superstition, 
and that, if I put faith in all she chose to 
affirm, I should soon become as supersti- 
tious as that ancient handmaiden herself. 
Then Grandmother Gaunt adroitly turned 
the conversation from ghosts and the super- 
natural, and I felt convinced from the way 
in which she did so that there was amystery 
in connection with Aggdon Manor, —a se- 
cret mystery in which my Grandmother 
Gaunt undoubtedly participated, and shared 
perhaps in confidence with old Sally Batts. 

The morning after my arrival I devoted to 
explorations, and discovered that Aggdon 
Manor was a house of considerable dimen- 
sions. It was built in a low, rambling style 
that was neither Gothic nor gabled Eliza- 
bethan, but a picturesque something be- 
tween the two, after the fashion of the home- 
steads in Stratford-on-Avon. In those 
parts where the creepers were less of a 
clustering mass, one might see the rough 
wooden beams and clumsy chatky-looking 
plaster, blackened and smeared with time, 
and falling in many places. There were 
scarcely two windows alike in the front of 
Aggdon Manor, and yet one could find no 
fault with the quaint irregularity and angles, 


nor.” 


for everything seemed in keeping and in 
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perfect harmony with the whole. In its 
wild and straggling beauty, one could not 
have wished it otherwise than it was. War- 
wickshire elms towered densely all round it, 
darkening the chambers with their shade, 
and the grounds with their fitful shadows. 
There was no park-land, no carefully kept 
pleasure garden, — only about six or seven 
acres of unprofitable paddock, which had a 
one-sided looking hayrick in a corner of it 
occasionally, and two bony old cows brows- 
ing there all the year round. These melan- 
choly, aged quadrupeds were the sole prop 
and stay of the Aggdon Manor dairy. The 
ordinary garden — what there was of it — 
was very neglected and weedy, and was 
thickly and softly strewn with the leaves 
which fell fromthe giant elms. These trees 
and the red-brick ivy-topped wall naturally 
made Aggdon Manor a rather depressing 
habitation. 
_ Inside there were many rooms, all more 
or less low-ceiled and paneled, though few 
of them, save thé cozy little study, were sel- 
dom or ever used. Up-stairs several of the 
bed-chambers were locked up and the keys 
gone from the doors; and once, when I ask- 
ed Sally Batts what there was inside of 
these rooms, she answered me shortly, 
“ Nothing particular.’’ I was dissatisfied 
with her reply, and longed with a woman’s 
curiosity to penetrate into those chambers 
that were locked so mysteriously against in- 
truders. My only consolation was staring 
at the shuttered windows from an elevated 
position in the garden. 

Sally, with the exception of one stout 
country lass, who went home every night to 
her mother’s cottage to sleep, was the only 
woman-servant in the household at Aggdon 
Manor ; and a decrepit individual, by name 
Timothy Kite, who looked after the cows, — 
or was supposed todo so,—cleaned the 
knives, and swept up the leaves, was the on- 
ly man-servant. He too, like the stout 
country lass, went home every night to his 
cottage in the town of Warwick. At that 
time | used to imagine that my grandmother 
Gaunt was poor, — very poor perhaps, — and 
hence her bitterness and hatred of poverty 
and feverish worship of the golden calf. 

“ Surely if she were richer she would keep 
a richer establishment,” I thought innoceut- 
ly; “ but of course, if she is poor, she can’t 
help being mean.” 

Life at Aggdon Manor was a quiet busi- 
ness, rather hum-drum and devoid of sensa- 
tion, but sweeter—oh, a thousand times 
sweeter !— than stagnating aimlessly at Je- 
rusalem House. It was Christmas Eve, 
and I had been at the Manor a week and 
two or three days. I and grandmother 
Gaunt were playing soberly at the game of 
cribbage, when we were startled trom our 
cards by a knocking at the front door. 


“Ah!” said my grandmother, with a nod 
of satisfaction. “ Doctor Leewarden !” 

I wondered who Doctor Leewarden could 
be; but my wonderment was of short dura- 
tion. He soon came into the room; and I 
found out afterward that my grandmother 
had known hiia from a boy. 

“ Karl,” said she, rising to meet him, 
“this is my granddaughter, Diana Wrayburn. 
Diana, Doctor Leewarden.” 

I bowed and looked at him steadily. He 
was a young man, with a frank open counte- 
nance and clear truthful eyes that were 
rather — in expression. He was not 
tall, —that is to say, not extraordinarily tall, 
— but very square and broad in the neigh- 
borhood of his chest and shoulders. The 
damp of the December night clung icily to 
his crisp, short beard, and sparkled taintly 
in the waves of his thick brown hair. His 
features were not regular, neither were they 
handsome, but the face was full of intellect 
and a simple winning bravery that was infi- 
nitely grander than the beauty of a languid 
Greek-featured Apollo. 

“Take -off your great-coat,” said my 
grandmother to him.. “ Now you’re here, 
you must spend the evening with us.” 

Doctor Leewarden agreed, and went out 
to the stag’s born in the hall to hang up his 
coat ard hat. Before he returned, my 

randmother found time to inform me that 

arl Leewarden always attended her when- 
ever she was “laid-up,” as she sometimes 
was, with shooting pains in her back and 
legs, that she lad perfect faith in him, al- 
though he was so young, and that she 
thought higher and more of him than of any 
living man, because he strove earnestly and 
bravely to earn the bread he ate. 

“ He will be rich some day,” she whisper- 
ed hastily, —“rich, rich, Diana! He is 
putting by money, I know for a fact, mon- 
ey” — 

"The young fellow was in the room again, 
so Grandmother Gaunt had to stop rather 
abruptly. 

“It is a long time since you were here 
last,” said the old lady, looking up kindly 
into her favorite’s face. , 

“TI have been very busy,” returned the 
young doctor simply; “I have no other ex- 
cuse to offer.” 

“Ah, that’s right, that’s right!” said 
Grandmother Gaunt. “ There is nothing 
like plenty of work to keep young men out 
of mischief.” 

Doctor Leewarden laughed, and my 
grandmother went to her cupboard. She 
produced a bottle of her oldest port, and 
Sally Batts was called in to draw the cork; 
then we drew our chairs close to the fire, 
and fell to chatting very comfortably togeth- 
er. Karl Leewarden told us of his marvel- 
ous increase of patients, and how prosper- 
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ous a man he was fast becoming. and how 
only that very morning he had been sum- 
moned to prescribe for a lady with a reputa- 
tion for fabulous wealth, who resided in the 
Leamington Holly Walk. 

“Wealthy is she?” cried grandmother 
Gaunt, shaking her mob-cap energetically. 
“Then, Karl, my advice is, don’t let her 
slip through your fingers.” 

Once more it struck me, what a repulsive- 
ly avaricious old woman my grandmother 
y Srcer must be. Karl Leewarden smiled, as 
if amused, — as if used to my grandmotner 
and her golden opinions. He only said 

vely,— 

“ Of course, Mrs. Gaunt.” 

And my Grandmother Gaunt seemed sat- 
isfied. The meal-times at Aggdon Manor 
were very primitive. We always dined at 
two, and had supper brought in as the clock 
struck nine. The presence of Doctor Lee- 
warden made no difference with regard to 
these old-fashioned hours, and supper was 
= as if he had been one of the family. 

here was a square-shaped, spindle-legged 
piano in one corner of the cozy little study, 
and after Sally had removed the supper-tray 
I was requested by my grandmother to sing. 
I chose my best-loved of all Miss Ga- 
briel’s ballads, — “ The forsaken.” 


* She sat beside the mountain spring, — 
Her feet were on the water’s brink; 
And oft. she wept as she beheld 
The birds that ‘lighted there to drink.” 


And all the rest of it, sweet and pathetic. 
The last plaintive chord having ceased to 
tremble, Karl Leewarden came to my side. 

“ Thank you,” he said in his grave, earnest 
way. “ Will you sing another ?” 

“Oh, yes!’ replied I, secretly delighted. 
“ What would you like ?” 

“Do you know the ‘Shadow Song’ from 
Dinorah ?” he asked eagerly. 

Yes, I did know the “ Shadow Song” for- 
tunately, though I had never seen the opera. 
I sang it, and conscious of having a music- 
loving auditor, sang it well, 1 believe. Ah, 
that Christmas Eve passed very pleasantl 
—so pleasantly that I shall remember it 
as long as I live! When Doctor Leewarden 
was gone, I asked my grandmother a little 
about him. 

“Is Doctor Leewarden married, grand- 
mother?” said I. 

“ Diana !” 

“ He is, do you mean?” asked I meekly. 

“ Married?” cried Grandmother Gaunt. 
“] should think not! A young man such 
as he, scarcely eight-and-twenty, hampered 
with a faunting wife and a pack of squalling 
babies! Goodness gracious me, Diana, of 
whatever can you be dreaming? He is al- 
most alone in the world. His father and 
mother are dead, — they were both friends 


of mine,—and he has neither brother nor 
sister to love or care for him. He has a 
beautiful house, though, on the top of the 
Leamington Parade, and, if‘ he takes my ad- 
vice, he will keep a wife out of it for the 
next ten years atleast.. A wife indeed, expen- 
sive hussies as they are nowadays! Ugh!” 

“Married doctors are always more suc- 
cessful,” I said stoutly. 

“It is quite a mistaken notion, my dear 
Diana,” grandmother Gaunt said frigidly, the 
corners of her mouth dropping lower than 
ever at my boldness ; “ and, as I have previ- 
ously remarked, wives at the present time 
are abominably expensive, and, moreover, 
are apt to squander their husband’s money 
— precious money, do you hear, Diana? — 
in a very ruinous manner,” —my grand- 


mother’s eyes showed symptoms of restless- - 


ness, — “ whereas, when I| was a girl, they 
did their utmost to save it carefully, making 
a half- penny go as far asa penny. It is a 
downright sin, Diana Wrayburn,” with an 
awful, impressive quiver of the stiff mob-cap, 
“to spend your gold when silver will do.” 

As I never loved Grandmother Gaunt 
when she waxed avaricious, and as I had 
gained all the information that i cared to 
know, and was also getting in for an irrele- 
vant lecture that I had not bargained for, I 
kissed her in silence and went up to my 


‘room. And that night, for the first time 


since arrival at Aggdon Manor, I was 
full of thought and wakeful, and unable to 
fall asleep. Then it was that I heard 
strange noises, soft stealthy footsteps and 
ominously creaking boards, indescribable and 
ghostly sounds, in the room next to mine, 
which I knew from Sally Batts to be empty 
and occupied by “nothing particular” In 
a cold perspiration of fear 1 waited for the 
wintry dawn, and, when the faintest streak 
of gray fell athwart my chamber floor, I was 
thankful, ay, doubly ‘thankful, that Christ- 
mas Day was come. 


CHAPTER III. 


ARL LEEWARDEN came very often 
now, so often indeed that I used to won- 

der what the attraction could be. That Agg- 
don Manor was dull there was no denying, yet 
Doctor Leewarden never seemed to feel the 
dullness ; or, if he did, why on earth was he 
for ever dropping in, — dropping in, I mean, 
when the day’s work was done, and, his pro- 
fessional duties over, he was entitled to the 
rest he had earned? Surely, in so large 
and lively a town as Leamington, there were 
many more cheerful resorts than Grand- 
mother Gaunt’s old house? I was glad to 
see him whenever he called,—his quiet 
manly présence appeared to brighten Age: 
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don Manor; and I! think, after he had been 
with us, | generaliy felt braver, — braver and 
stronger for the darkness and the noises, 
for, since that Christmas Eve when Karl 
Leewarden and I met for the first time in 
our lives, those horribly ghostly echoes and 
mysterivus creeping sounds frequent!y pre- 
vented me from sleeping untill the re-assur- 
ing daylight came. 
never told my grandmother how un- 

pleasantly often I was disturbed, because 
somehow I thought that she was aware of 
the fact as perfectly as I was myself. I 
shrank from telling her that I was tempted 
to believe in ghosts, and that ancient Sally 
Batts most certainly was correct when she 
asserted that Aggdon Maaor was beyond a 
doubt haunted. It may have been that I 
dreaded her scornful frigidity — as express- 
ed in the downward curves of her horse- 
shoe mouth —which assuredly would have 
overwhelmed me had I given utterance to 
the troubled thoughts that filled my mind in 
the daytime, and made the night fearful to 
contemplate It may have been so, but | 
cannot say; at all events, | mentioned nev- 
er a word nor breathed asingle syllable that 
might lead my grandmother to suppose that 
the uncanny creakings reached me, break- 
ing the silence as they did when the night was 
at its stillest and the eight-day clock in the 
corridor was emitting the ghostliest creak- 
ings conceivable. That antique timepiece at 
Aggdon Manor was as melancholy as “ the 
old clock on the stairs ” — 

Bui the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber-door, 


* Forever! never! 
Never! forever!’” 


Sally Batts had succeeded in making me 
very nervous and uncomfortable, and when 
I was thus afflicted with nervousness and 
wakefulness combined, 1 would hear the 
footsteps of the ro of Aggdon Manor. 
One evening, as I was on my way to bed, 
Sally Batts came upon me from the passage 
which led to her kitchen, just as she had 
done before, on the night of my arrival 
from town. 

“Well, Miss Diana,” she said, with a 
covert grin, “ 1 suppose you ’ve heard noth- 
ing as yet?” 

“What do you mean, Sally?” 

“ No ghost, Miss Diana?’ 

« There are no such things, Sally Batts,” 
I answered coldly, “and you know it.” 

“ Have you heard nothing, Miss Diana?” 
she asked, curiously astonished. 

“ How is it that you are not afraid ?” in- 
quired I, evading her question. 

“1?” answered Sally indifferently. “Oh, 
I ’m used to ’em.” 


“ And my grandmother? ” 

“ She’s used to ’em too.” 

“Weil, then, Sally,” I said,as I moved 
toward the staircase, “ before 1 return to my 
school | shall doubtless have grown as 
courageous as yourself and my grandmoth- 
er. Good-night.” 

“ There is no ghost,” I thought to myself 
contemptuously, “but some mystery that 
time, I suppose, will elucidate. “Sally Batts 
is in the secret, that is very clear. What a 
wicked old wretch she must be!” I shiver- 
ed, and took the precaution, as I ever did, 
to lock my bedroom door. 


It was a clear, frosty January afternoon, 
with a gathering mist over the river, and a 
roseate light in the sky. I had been to the 
Leamington Parade to do some shopping 
for my grandmother, and, in the hope of 
reaching Aggdon Manor before the twilight 
darkened and fell, was returning homeward 
— along the old Warwick road. 1 had 
gained the jittle bridge leading into War- 
wick which spans the castle water close by 
the old ivied. mill, when a horseman rode 
up behind me, and I recognized Doctor 
Leewarden. 

“It will be dark before you reach home, 
Miss Wrayburn,” he said, holding my hand 
in his a little longer than etiquette warrant- 
ed. “ Are you not timid?” 

Pr ag it becomes dark, I shall be,” confess- 
ed I. 
“ T am bound for a house three miles on 
this side of Stratford,” he said. “May I 
be your guardian on the road? I shall 
have to pass Aggdon Manor.” 

His pleasant voice was full of pleading, 
and I was thankful that the dark hid the 
crimson in my cheeks. 

“TI shall be only too glad of your escort,” 
I answered truthfully. “The way, when 
out of the old Warwick Road, is very 
lonely.” 

“So it is,” said Doctor Leewarden. 

Then there was a pause. I stared at the 
horse’s legs, and thought how fast he travel- 
ed. Nevertheless, 1 managed to keep up, 
although my parcels were numerous, and 
the heel of my boot was chafing. 

“May I inquire when- you go back to 
school?” Karl Leewarden asked presently. 

And I noticed that his tones were regret- 
ful and slow, and that he gazed very studi- 
ously at his horse’s pichadep ears. 

“] return to London on the twenty- 
eighth,” I said, sighing. “This is the six- 
teenth, Doctor Leewarden. I have not 
much time left, you see.” 

Feeling despondent, I unwittingly dropped 
one of my packages. I picked it up, and 
then had to run a little in order to bring my- 
self up to the animal’s side again. 

“No,” he answered gently ; “ you certain- 
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ly have not much time, and — and I am sor- 
ry that itis so. I shall miss you when you 
are gone. Yes,” he added emphatically, “1 
shal] miss you awfully.” 

My heart beat, and down went my um- 
brella. 

“ Bother the umbrella,” I muttered. “1 
wish my arms were not so full.” Another 
little run brought me level with the horse 
once more. I looked up shyly, and answer- 
ed him in the dusk, — Doctor Leewarden, 
not the horse, — “ Shall you really miss me, 
Doctor Leewarden?” said I, thinking that 
had it been daylight my courage would have 
been smaller. “It is pleasant to know that 
one is missed a one’s friends.” 

“Do you believe in friendship?” asked 
he suddenly. 

“Of course. Do not you?” 

have a greater faith in — love,” he re- 
lied, gravely earnest, and bending slightly 
orward as he endeavored to look into my 
eyes. 

" Have you?” said I idiotically, when, to 
my utter astonishment, I found that we had 
arrived at our journey’s end, —that is to 
say, at the end of my own journey, which 
terminated at Aggdon Manor gateway. 

“Good-by, Miss Wrayburn,” Karl Lee- 
warden said, clasping my hand, this time so 
tightly that I scarcely refrained from crying 
out. 

, “ Good-by, Doctor Leewarden,” returned 


And the next moment he was cantering 
ahead. 

I watched both rider and horse abstract- 
edly until a sharp angle of the hedge hid 
them from my view, and then, with a happy 
sort of sensation tingling wildly through my 
veins, I opened the iron gates, and entered 
the leaf-strewn grounds, silent and gloomy 
in the chill, gray dusk. 

“It is a dear old place!” I cried enthusi- 
astically. 

And something rose up in my breast, and 
whispered to me why it was dear. 


“ And I make answer, ‘ I am satisfied.’ 
I dare not ask: I know not what is best. 
God hath already said what shall betide.” 


“Diana,” said Grandmother Gaunt tliat 
night after tea, “ I have something to say to 
you, child.” 

“ Yes, grandmother.” 

She hesitated, and swayed her mob-cap a 
little dismally. 

“] am afraid, Diana,” she said, “ remem- 
bering your mother,—my dear daughter 
Rachel, — you will be loath, very loath, to 
grant the favor I have to ask?” 

“ A favor, Grandmother Gaunt!” 

“Yes, child; I—1”— 

She ceased, and once more the mob-cap 

wayed disconsolately. 


“Anything that I am able I will do for 
you, grandmother,” said I. “What is your 
favor?” 

“Diana,” she cried impulsively, “stay 
with me always. I have grown used to you, 
child, since you have been with me, and 
now I cannot part with you. I have been 
lonely for many years, | have indeed, my 
dear. Stay, stay with me, Diana, and never 
leave me more! ” 

The poor old woman stretched out her 
hands, and her thin lips shook as if dumbly 
pleading. I was thankful, grateful, and 
deeply moved. At that moment I loved 
Grandmother Gaunt better than I had loved 
her at any time before; indeed I felt so 
grateful that words refused to come. My 
grandmother mistook my silence. 

“Ah,” she said sadly, “1 foresaw how it 
would be! Youcannot forgive me; and it 
is but natural. Well, well!” 

“ Grandmother,” cried I, starting up from 
my chair, and kneeling down on the hearth- 
rug by the side of her footstool, and takin 
within my own her withered, blue-veine 
hands, noting as I did so how pitifully thin 
they were, “do not speak so; | have told 
you that the past is all forgiven, all, and I 
mean it. I shall be thankful to stay with 
you always, since you are good enough to 
wish it, and will strive ever to do my best, 
that you may never repent your kindness. 
Grandmother Gaunt, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

She twined her arms about me, and lifted 
me up tenderly. 

“You are a dear girl,” she whispered 
brokenly ; “ Heaven bless you!” 

So without delay a letter was penned to 
Madame Maragét, making known to her 
that it was my grandmother’s will that I 
should not return to town. . There had been 
no formal agreemeat between us when she 
engaged me as her junior drudge, so, fortu- 
nately, I could leave when I pleased without 
any inconvenience whatever. Thus Mad- 
ame Maragét and Jerusalem House faded 
out of my life for aye. 


CHAVTER IV. 


HE March winds were ening mourn- 
fully through the tall, bare elms, and 
sporting roughly with the dead leaves thick- 
ly strewn at their rugged base, and in the 
arkened solitude of her chamber at Agg- 
don Manor Grandmother Gaunt lay helpless 
and ill. Saily Batts and I in turn were 
her nurses, and grave Joung Doctor Lee- 
warden was her sole and able physician. It 
was the middle of March now, and my 
grandmother had been enfeebled for nearly 
three weeks. Her malady—so Karl Lee- 
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warden told me— was the weakness atten- | managed my grandmother so well; but af- 
dant on old age; he said that she had been | terward, when the secret came out, all that 


breaking up slowly for the last half dozen | h 


years, and that eventual recovery was sadly | as plain as the 


doubtful should the weakness and prostra- 
tion continue to weigh upon her. s 


ad been —_— obscure before was made 
ight of day. 

One evening, after my solitary tea in the 
tudy, I went up to my grandmother’s room, 


In those dreary March days, so bluster-| as I invariably did after that meal. I no- 


ous, yet so quiet, 1 was dull and very sor- | t 


iced, as I entered her bedroom, a marked 


rowful, and would look hungrily forward to | and painful change in her countenance, — 

that bright portion of the evening when it | it was so white, haggard, and drawn. Her 

was likely that Karl Leewarden would make | eyes were fitfully restless, and her hands 

his call, — both friendly and professional, — | clutched — at the coverlet, 
y 


and talk with me kindly and gently in the 


Sally Batts sat dozing 


the fire, the light 


deserted study of the poor old woman lying | of which was the only illumination in the 
ill up-stairs. I knew that.he loved me now, | big, shadowy room. The monster four- 
though he had not said as much in actual | poster bedstead loomed darkly and massive- 
words. His every tone, his every tender | ly gloomy, and, the curtains of the windows 
action, betrayed the simple fact that he | being drawn, the effect was sombre enough, 
loved me well,—me, the lonely orphan, | By the bedside was a table, on which were a 
Diana Wrayburn, a dependant on the chari-| Bible and physic bottles; a saucepan of 


ty of Grandmother Gaunt. 


gruel, or something of the kind, stood sim- 


And need I say that I loved him in return, | mering on the hob, and the flickering fire- 


loved him with a passionate, deep devotion, | | 


—the first and last affection of a girl’s | mother’s face,— the face so pitifu 


ight gleams played weirdly on my grand- 
i worn, 


warm heart, —that could know no change | so like as though death had been. I enter- 
or wavering, however trying the years? 1] ed softly, and neither Sally nor my grand- 
saw him often, and each passing day | mother heard me; but, as I closed the door 
strengthened and confirmed our love. Now | behind me, the feeble, far-away voice fell 
that my grandmother was ill 1 saw him | startlingly on my ear. I involuntarily 
every day, — saw him and loved him more, | paused. 


acknowledging how good‘a blessing was 
mine. 


liarly so, I thought, that ever since the 
weakness that had rendered my grandmoth- 
er helpless, the stealthy footsteps and mys- 
terious creeping sounds which had so dis 
mally scared the midnight stillness at Agg- 
don Manor should have ceased altogether. 
But so it was. Grandmother Gaunt had 
been stricken down, and the eehoes of the 
“stiliy night” had troubled me no more. 
1 spoke once to Karl Leewarden on the 
subject, but, as I had guessed he would be- 
forehand, be laughed incredulously at my 
story of spirit-walking, and termed it all 
fancy and nervous disorder. 
“There is a mystery here, I am _ con- 
vinced,” I said. “1 have heard noises and 
footsteps as plainly as | hear my own voice.” 
“ Surcly it is all fancy?” he interrogated, 
shaking his head. 
“ No, indeed ; it is an indisputable fact.” 
But his only answer was another incredu- 
lous shake. I could not convince him, so | 
gave the matter up in despair, and only 
wished he might hear the noises himself. 
Then Grandmother Gaunt became an in- 
valid, and there was a cessation of all our 
_ former pleasantness. She was very impa- 
tient and very peevish from her solitary con- 
finement within four walls; only Sally Batts 
could pacify and comfort her when more 
restless than usual in that boisterous March 
weather. I used to wonder how old Sally 


“Sally! Sally!” and again the thin fin- 


gers clutched weakly atthe counterpane and 
It was a strange circumstance, and pecu-| sheet. “Sally! Saily!” 


“ Yes, ma'am,” said Sally, tottering sleep- 
ily toward the bed. 

“Gold, gold, Sally!” whispered Grand- 
mother Gaunt hoarsely. “Is it safe, Sally? 
On, what a time it seems since I handled 
my beautiful gold!” 

“ Ma’am, it ’s quite safe,” returned Sally 
re-assuringly; “as safe as if it was in Luo 
nun, and locked in the blessed bank.” 

“Ah, take me to see it, Sally dear!” 
pleaded Grandmother Gaunt. wl cannot 
die until I have seen it once more. Do, 
_e do, Sally!” she almost sobbed, “I 
will — 

With a hasty blush I recollected myself 
then, and came out hurriedly from the dense 
dark shadow. 

,* Dearest grandmother,” I said soothin 
ly, “you are not so well tonight; I sh 
send for Doctor Leewarden directly.” 

“Diana child,” said the old lady softly, 
“is that you?” 

“She ’s been listening!” muttered Sally 
fiercely. 

“Yes, dear grandmother,” I said, — 
over her tenderly; “you are not so wel 
= I am going to send for Karl Leewar- 

en.” 

“ I wonder how much she ’s heard?” said 
Sally vindictively, sotto voce. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Grandmother 
Gaunt wanderingly, “ Karl Leewarden, to be 
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sure. I am always glad to see him,—al- 
ways. Send for him, Diana, and then he 
and | will play a game of cribbage, — fifteen 
two, fifteen four, fifteen six,—dear boy, a 
dear boy. Diana child, I think he loves 
you, 1 doindeed. Hush! There’s Sally.” 

I kissed the poor wandering lips, and 
asked Selly to be kind enough to strike a 
light. Yes, 1 could see that strength was 
fast failing her, and that Karl Leewarden 
should be summoned before she got any 
weaker. With a heavy heart I went down- 
stairs, and hastened to despatch the raw 
country lass to Doctor Leewarden’s quar- 
ters, telling her that if she should find him 
at dinner to beg of him to come immediate- 
ly. It was then six o'clock, and his visit 
was not due until eight. 

“ Run, Martha,” I said, “or Doctor Lee- 
warden will have left Leamington before 
you get to his house.” 

“Dessay I shall get a lift on the way,” 
answered hopeful Martha. “It’s Stratford 
market today, Miss Dihanner, and there ’s 
sure to be a lot of *em returning with their 
carts on the old Warwick Road. I shall 
get a lift, never fear.” 

“ Doctor Leewarden will drive you back,” 
I said. “ For Heaven's sake make haste!” 

She was a good girl, and hurried away. 
Left again in the study, and alone, listening 
and shivering at the sound of the wind, as 
it roared and sobbed, and then died altogeth- 
er, returning gradually with increased force 
and vigor, tearing and shrieking, as though 
maddened: with the old house for bearing up 
so obstinately against its terrible strength 
and power, my heart grew heavier, and my 
tears fell silently. 

“Will she die?” I cried sadly to myself, 
crouching by the embers, as | sat in my 
grandmother's arm-chair. “O Grandmoth- 
er Gaunt, do not leave me alone in the 
world to work again for the clothes that 
cover me!” 

Then, in the midst of my misery, came 
the thought of Karl Leewarden ; and, think- 
ing of him and his dear love, my heart was 
comforted, and the future seemed brighter. 
But every now and then, above the howling 
of the gusts outside, which rattled the dia- 
mond-paned casement, and shrieked through 
the bowed elm-tops, in fancy the feeble 
moaning was close to my ears again, — 

“Gold, gold! Sally, is it safe? Oh, 
what a time it seems since | handled my 
beautiful gold !” 


“ And alone the night-wind drear 
Ciamors louder, wilder, vaguer,”’ 


filling my soul with strange misgivings. 


‘Karl Leewarden had been, and departed 
with a face of sadness. 
“ Keep her quiet,” was his parting grave 


command, “and free from all excitement, or 
1 will not answer for the consequences.” 

“ She will recover?” I had asked in fear. 
“ Grandmother Gaunt will recover?” 

“ May Heaven will itso!” had been the 
grave reply. 

“Call early, very early,” I had pleaded 
tearfully. 

“ My darling, trust me.” 

Ten o’clock struck, and I went to my 
grandmother’s room. 1 bent over her for 
my customary good-night kiss. Her mind 
was wandering still, and she scarcely rec- 
ognized me. 

“Yes, you are poor Rachel’s child,” she 
murmured, — Diana Wrayburn.” 

dear grandmother,” I whis- 
pered. 

“ Good-night, dear, — good-night, Rachel. 
Forgive me if you can, for I 'm a sinful wo- 
man. Rachel, it was all for gold, — gold, — 
precious gold! Poor, poor Rachel!” 

“ Dear cretur,” said Saily Batts, with gen- 
uine feeling, glancing round miserably from 
her stirring operations over the fire, “ poor, 
dear cretur, she ’s gone again.” 

“ Call me, Sally, if you think her worse in 
the night,” I said. 

“ Of course,” said Sally; “ but let us hope 
she won’t get no worse.” 

I echoed, “ Let us hope not.” 

I sought my pillow, anxious and worn out, 
and, being very weary, it was not long be- 
fore I slept. The great clock in the corri- 
dor striking twelve with awful slowness and 
solemnity awakened me witk a start, in time 
to hear the ghostly footsteps creaking and 
creeping past my door. I was terribl 
alarmed, and 7 blood ran cold; a chill 
perspiration made the palms of my hands 
clammy, and I felt that my eyes were strain- 
ed in their sockets, and wild with fear. All 
my previous terror was revived tenfold. | I 
prayed for courage and strength to act. 

“| will be brave,” I muttered with chat- 
tering teeth. “1 will call Sally Batts this 
minute.” 

Putting my bare feet into slippers, I threw 
a dressing-gown over my shouiders. With 
throbbing heart and shaking hand | opened 
my bedroom door, and sped as noiselessly 
as I could, and without looking back, past 
the loud-ticking clock, to my grandmother's 
chamber. The door was wide open, the fire 
was almost out, no Sally Batts was there, 
and my grandmother’s bed was empty. 

Out I rushed again, fearing | knew not 
what. Hardly knowing what I was about, I 
ran the whole length of the corridor, trying 
to articulate “ Sally” avith all my might; 
but my tongue refused its office. The mid- 
night wind still shrieked aloud around the 
angles and gables of Aggdon Manor, and a 
strong. cold draught blowing from the fasten- 
ing of the stained-glass window caused my 
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candle to gutter and flare as though threat- 
ening to leave me in the dark. I ran down 
a side passage, still endeavoring to call, 
thumping in hopeless desperation and fright 
at the doors as I passed them. I think that 
at the time my vague idea was that they 
were hiding from me, and that, by knocking 
at the doors on my way, I would let them 
know that their concealment was known to 
me. At any rate I was afraid to turn the 
handles, so I thumped and shook the panels 
instead. At all the doors did 1 knock, but 
not one of them opened at the noise. All 
of a sudden my tongue became loosened, 
and then I shouted right lustily, at the top 
of my trembling voice, — 

“ Sally Batts, Sally Batts, where are you? 
Where in Heaven’s name is my Grandmoth- 
er Gaunt?” 

I had strayed by this time to the south 
side of the house, and was rushing about in 
a passage that led to some disused rooms. 
At the far end’ of the south corridor a little 
door — sharply, and Sally Batts, with 
white, frightened face, appeared angrily on 
the threshold, with a candle above her head, 
. and a shawl round her night-dress. 

I sped nimbly toward her, with my own 
light outstretched, and my appearance had 
the effect of striking her dumb, it would 
seem, judging frora the manner in which 
she stared at me. 

“O Sally!” I cried incoherently, half 
laughing hysterically, and half crying and 
sobbing, “she ’s gone, gone, — clean gone! 
Bed empty, — nobody there, — what ” — 

I stopped suddenly, for a sight over Sal- 
ly’s shoulder into the room beyond held me 
spell-bound, as it were, —incredulous, dis- 
mayed. 

“Go back, Miss Diana, go back!” cried 
Sally Batts shrilly. “You have no business 
here, and you shall not enter this room! 
Go back!” 

“I won’t go back!” exclaimed I stoutly. 
“ How dare you?” 

She tried to thrust me from her, but I 
pushed her aside inthe doorway. How well 
— how horribly distinctly —do I remember 
the scene that was then presented to my 
eyes! In the middle of the floor of that 
empty chamber, surrounded by money-bags, 
and heaps of loose gold and silver, clutching 
greedily, and with both bands,— which 
shook and trembled as though palsied, — at 
the bright, glittering coins scattered reck- 
lessly all about, was my Grandmother Gaunt, 
swathed and almost smothered in heavy 
wrappers, gloating and reveling over the 
wealth that she bad hoarded and loved so 
dearly. Rooted to the spot, I stood shock- 
ed and pained, — shocked far beyond words 
and expression, —for her face told me death 
was upon her. Very glad.am I now that I 
repressed the indignation that swelled up : 


very glad am I now that my last words were 
spoken with tenderness. 

So absorbed was my relative in fingerin 
the glittering money, so lost to all sight an 
sound, save the glitter and ckink of the 
gold as it fell ol brightly sparkled in the 

ags, that I was close upon her in the 
midst of her hoard before she was aware of 
my presence in the room. Sally Batts, cow- 
ering in the doorway, was rocking herself 
to and fro, as if uncertain how to act for the 
best. Swiftly gliding up to my grandmoth- 
er, 1 knelt inca=tiously by her side, totally 
forgetful of Karl Leewarden’s admonition, 
only hurt and miserable beyond description. 

“ Grandmother,” cried I eagerly, yet ten- 
derly, “ how wrong, how very wrong of you, 
dear grandmother.” 

She turned, uttered an unearthly cry, and 
spread out both her hands, as though she 
would protect her treasure. No words 
came from between the pallid lips, but a 
gray, ashen-like hue stole gradually over 
her face. Casting up her eyes, wide and 
expressionless, she tumbled heavily forward 
into the middle of her heaps and _ bags. 
The loose money was scattered and roll- 
ed into distant corners, and some of the 
coins spun 4 round, eddying like te- 
totums till they fell. 

Not until earth and all things earthly are 
over for me shall I forget that sickenin 
sight. Sally Batts flew instantly to my aid 
and together we lifted the poor old woman; 
together we peered into the still, gray face, 
and found that the irrevocable decree had 
= forth. My Grandmother Gaunt was 

ead, 


When Grandmother Gaunt had been 
buried four months, and all the tedious law 
business settled which followed on her pain- 
ful demise, — the tedious law business that 
found me the next of kin, and, therefore, le- 
gally entitled to the whole of my grand- 
mother’s wealth, — Karl Leewarden, in great 
humility, spoke freely of the love which was 
all my own, 

“ You area rich woman, Diana,” he said; 
“and the world will naturally accuse me of 
seeking you for your fortune. It is not so, 
darling, for I love you with all my beart, 
purely and disinterestedly, and my fate is in 
your hands. ls it to be ‘ Yes,’ Diana, or 1s 
my heart to be broken?” 

We were together in the study at Aggdon 
Manor; I in my heavy mourning, he in sup 
plication at my feet. I did not answer him, 
but I knew that his words were true. I did 
not answer him, for sometimes one’s happi 
ness is such that words are difficult to utter. 

had waited in heart-sickening suspense 
for the declaration of his dearly prized love, 
and had sometimes dreaded in my uncer’ 
tainty lest my money should stand betwees 
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us. Now all my doubts were cleared, and 
he was pleading in all sincerity. 

“] loved you long before the money came 
to you,” he went on humbly; “1 swear it, 
Diana! I loved you on the very night I 
saw you first. This is the truth, Diana, as 
Heaven above is my witness!” 

I leant over and kissed his forehead, 

“I know it, Karl,” I said earnestly; “ and 
you have made me one of the happiest wo- 
men alive.” 

He leaped to his feet, and held out his 
arms. 

“Diana, Diana, you love and trust me?” 
he cried. 

“ Karl, with all my scul.” 

He took me to his breast, and our troth 
was plighted. 

Iam married. I have been married many 
ears. Karl and I are living at Aggdon 

anor, and little children have dispelled 
the gloom from the dear old rooms and cor- 
ridors. Nochambers are disused row, but 
all are bright and cheerful, and gladdened 
with happy voices. The house was thorough- 
ly looked over when it came into my pos- 
session ; aud money, more or less in quanti- 
ty, was discovered in nearly every other 
room, concealed in the most out-of-the-way 
corners, or hidden in the dust of cupboards. 
No ghostlike or unaccountable sounds dis- 
turb the peace of Aggdon Manor now, for 
there are no money-bags secreted cunningly, 
and requiring arithmetical calculation in the 
midnight stillness. In spite of her ava- 
ricious nature, and wild, blind passion for 


gold, I believe that I really and truly loved 
my Grandmother Gaunt, and pitied the 
greatness of the idolatry that, without limit, 
governed her soul. 

After the death of her old mistress, Sall 
Batts left my service and went to Kenil- 
worth to live with some friends. I doubt 
not that her savings were by no means 
meagre, since she had served under Grand- 
mother Gaunt for upward of forty years. 
She was Grandmother Gaunt's sole confi- 
dant and companion in those midnight ram- 
bles which they used to have together, 
when their object was to count the hidden 
gold and bulky money-bags, the security and 
proprietorship of which must have weighed 
heavily on my aged relative’s conscience. 
I was not sorry to part with Sally Batts, for 
I feel sure the old woman disliked me; and, 
when I myself come to think about the mat- 
ter, 1 do not think that I loved her very 
much. Yes, I was really very pleasantly 
relieved when she told me she would rather 
go to Kenilworth than remain at Aggdon 
Manor. 


Heigho! All this is a story of the Past, 
et to linger over it is ard it was the 
be inning of my happiness in the Present. 
What more can I desire than a good hus- 
band’s love, the blessing of little children, 
and everything that makes life beautiful? 
Surely there is naught! Heaven, in all 
truth, has been very good; and gratefully 
and unfailingly do 1 acknowledge that won- 
drous goodness in my daily prayers. 


A CARNIVOROUS PLANT#* 


BY PROF. JAMES MCINTOSH. 


- ita fact that some plants capture and 
feed upon insects? Can — digest an- 


imal food, and are they nourished by it ? 
Numerous careful observations have placed 
this fact beyond doubt; but not content 
with the views of others, I have tried many 
experiments which have confirmed me in 
the above opinion. Throughout the vegetable 
world there are many instances of plants 
being fly-catchers, without being at the same 
time fly-digesters. Of these I shall not 
treat, but shall confine myself to those 


which digest and absorb the victims which 
they have seized, and even this class in- 


cludes several,—such as the Sundews, 
which sparkle in the. sunshine in so many 
marshy spots in our own country; Venus’ 
fly-trap, whose geographical distribution is 
confined to the marshes of North Corolina; 
the common Butterworth, which inhabits 
England, and shows its incurved leaves on 
marshy soil; and the Pitcher-plants, which 
never grace our country with their presence, 
except in hot-houses, where many species 
are cultivated. There are other plants to 
which a like property has been attributed, 
but, instead of enumerating these, I shall 
succeed in introducing my readers to the 


The interesting work on /nsectiverous Plants, by 


Darwin, may be consulted for further details on the su — Eprror. 
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mysteries of the process which they adopt, 
by selecting one of those already named, and 
tracing the course which it pursues when an 
unwary fly has come within its reach. 

I have no hesitation in choosing Venus’ 


Fly-trap (Dion@a muscipula), as it is the 
best known of this class of plants. It has 
a peculiar appearance, and when once seen 
is not easily forgotten. A number of wing- 
ed leaf-stalks spread out in a radiating man- 
ner from the root, each carrying at its ter- 
mination a leaf in connection with which all 
the strange phenomena are displayed. This 
leaf consists of two blades,on each of which 
are three hairs; a midrib or kind of hinge 
unites the two blades, while these latter are 
surrounded above by hair-like processes 
much resembling eyelashes, but which, from 
being connected with the Ceeper structures, 
and not with the superficial ones alone, are 
not generally regarded as true hairs, and 
hence we shall name them spines, Over 
the upper surface of each blade are numer- 
ous little red bodies, which are specially 
abundant in the vicinity of the six hairs. 
When these hairs are touched, the blades 
Close, and the spines cross at right angles, 
interlocking exactly like the fingers of a 
closed hand; and the red bodies yield the 
secretion which is the active agent in diges- 
tion. Let us now view the plants in active 


operation. Tne weather is warm, ard con- 


sequently its appetite is very keen, when an 
incautious fly, attracted, it may be, by the 
roundish glands of a fine, red hue, lights on 
the surface of the leaf, and has s¢arcely 
taken a step when one or more of the six 
sensitive hairs are touched, and immediate 
closure of the blades ensues; even if this 
process were not instantaneous, the bending 
of the marginal spines would present a bar- 
rier to its upward progress, and cause it to 
irritate anew the hairs, and thus hasten the 
contraction. The fly is now caught; but, 
as the leaves have only come together at 
their margins, a considerable hollow space 
is left in the centre, and if the leaf be held 
between the observer and the light, the fly 
may be seen moving about from end to end 
of the leaf in quest of a means of escape. 
The force with which the blades contract is 
very considerable, and renders it quite im- 
possible for the fly to force it open. In this 
narrow prison it may remain alive for some 
time, for even at the end of two days I have 
removed one stil! living; but sooner or 
later a slightly viscous fluid, secreted by the 
red glands, is thrown out, which envelops 
the insect and soon terminates its existence. 
The blades now press more closely togeth- 
er, till ultimately the two sides are in close 
apposition, so far as the inclosed object 
will admit of that. This secretion is of an 
acid character from the presence of formic 
acid, and there is reason to believe that 


there is in it a substance like pepsine, 
which plays so important apart in the di- 
gestion of man and of the lower animals; 
and under the influence of this, the material 


of the fly capable of yielding nourishment to 


the plant is digested, and ultimately absorb. 
ed by the same red glands which secreted 
the fluid, and which have in their interior 
bodies like mouths, which botanists cail 
stomata. This process may not be com- 
pleted for three weeks, but it is sometimes 
accomplished in a shorter time, and after 
the whole material substance of the fly has 
disappeared, the two blades of the leaf again 
open, when a mere semblance of the crea- 
ture is found lying on them, which, on pres- 
sure, yields nothing from its interior, all its 
substance having been absorbed. Some 
suppose that the digested material was not 
absorbed by the leaf, but that it ran down 
the channeled petiole, and so came into 
contact with the roots, which absorbed it; 
but experiment shows that such is not the 
case, and hence we are shut up to the idea 


-of absorption, for the substance was certain- 


ly inside the leaf, nothing has escaped from 
the leaf outwardly, and yet nothing is found 
within. Darwin has shown that there is 
direct evidence of absorption, for “where 
bits of meat and crushed insects are several 
times placed on glands, and these are com- 
pared after some hours with other glands 
from distant parts of the same leaf, the lat- 
ter showed not a trace of aggregation, 
whereas those which had been in contact 
— animal matter were well aggrega- 
ted. 

Such is the merest sketch of the mode in 
which a fly is caught and digested, and if 
you ask me how large acreature can be thus 
summarily disposed of, I answer that that 
depencs very much on the size of the leaf. 
Now, these leaves of the Venus’ Fly-tra 
y much in dimensions : the largest whic 
I have ever seen measured in iength, 
from one end of the blade to the other, an 
inch and a half; from the midrib to the 
edge of the leaf, from which spines proceed, 
three-quarters of an inch; while the spines 
themselves measured half an inch. The 
spines numbered twenty-four on the margin 
of the right blade, and twenty-three on that 
of the left. It had a grand and imposing ef- 
fect as it stood erect in a hanging basket in 
a green-house, but I doubt not had sent 
many a thrill of horror through the frames 
of beetles, cockroaches, spiders, and so 
forth. Yet we must not suppose that our 
friends the Dionzas are chargeable with 
gluttony; on the contrary, their appetites 
are easily satisfied, two or three flies of 
moderate size being the limit beyond which 
they seldom go. They also seem to prefer 
the catching of their own game, for if we 
tale to feeding them artificially, and with in- 
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judicious kindness attempting to overdo that 
act, they are almost certain to fall victims to 
such an attempt. I have seen fatal issues 
from such a course, where raw beef was tie 
substance employed; in moderate quantity 


they can digest this well, but a surfeit 


proved fatal. Milk they can take easily, 
and with relish, and if you indulge yourself 
with a peep into their leafy stomach after 
that diet has been taken, you will find that 
it has speedily separated into curd and whey, 
and that the former becomes dissolved ; 
nine days in one instance sufficed to make 
the curd nearly disappear. But while casein 
in this loose form seems only to benefit the 
plant which partakes of it, yet in its com- 
pressed form, as cheese, it is highly detri- 
mental, and on several occasions it has 
caused the death of the leaf which had 
inclosed it. In one instance I trusted that, 
as old moulded cheese is rather an aid to 
digestion in the human stomach, it might 
prove to be equally so in that of the Dio- 
nza, but | was doomed to be disappointed, 
as the leaf with the fresh and that with the 
old cheese became black about the same 
time. Salt, so valuable in human digestion, 
seemed most deleterious in that of this plant, 
which succumbed to the attempt to render 
the boiled white of egg savory. When a 
sufficient amount of food has been taken by 
the plant, it gives distinct indication of such 
being the case, by refusing to respond to 
“7 amount of stimulation of the sensitive 
airs. 

I have spoken of the blades contracting, 
and in reference to this property the ques- 
tions naturally suggest themselves : has this 
contraction any relation to the kind of ob- 
ject inclosed? and how is the closure ef- 
fected ? 

In replying to the first question, I unhes- 
itatingly affirm that it does bear an impor- 
tant cindes to such an object; for, if the 
inclosed substance be an indigestible materi- 
al, such as a pebble, brick, or chalk, and so 
forth, the contraction, though it takes place 
in response to the irritation of the hairs, will 
not continue for any length of time; where- 
as, if the substance offer:d has nutrient ma- 
terial, the leaf not only closes, but continues 
closed till the nutriment has been exhaust- 
ed 


The second question, as to the means by 
which the closure is effected, is one of con- 


considerable difficulty. Carpenter and 
some others believed that it was owing to 
tivo sets of cells in the midrib, situated in 
the upper and lower layers of that structure, 
the former being endowed with the power of 
attraction, and the latter being equally so 
with that of distension. When a stimulus 
is applied, the contracting cells send their 
contents into the lower or distensible ones, 
which naturally enough causes the blades to 


close. But the removal of the lower half, or 
even more of the midrib, does not prevent 
the closure from taking place. We may 
therefore dismiss this supposed means of 
explanation. Mr. Darwin, in his recent 


work Jnsectivorous Plants, propounds a 


theory founded on observed facts con- 
nected with this plant, and which is applied 
both to the general closing and to the in- 
curving of the blades; but neither his view 
nor that of Carpenter accounts for the spec- 
ial movements of the marginal spines, which 
take place at first simultaneously with the 
closure of the leaf, but which afterward ex- 
hibit independent movements. Moreover, 
the amount of contraction of the leaf-cells 
does not seem to me to be sufficient to closé 
the blades. On the whole, I cannot regard 
Mr. Darwin as so felicitous in this instance 
as, in so many others, he undoubtedly is. 
His accurate observations, however, on this 
point are most valuable, and unquestionably 
have a very important bearing on the pro- 
cess, though they do not completely account 
for the fuli closure of the leaf. 

These blades have spiral vessels running 
through them from the midrib; and these 
enter the spines, where I have traced them, 
for four-fifths or five sixths of the length of 
the spines. They forma very peculiar and 
interesting kind of net-work in the blades, 
but it is quite different from the reticulated 
structure in ordinary leaves; in some parts 
they bear no small resemblance to the ar- 
rangements of the fibres in the optic nerve. 
I cannot doubt that these spiral or cork- 
screw-like vessels play some important part 
in connection to the simultaneous move- 
ment ot all the parts. 

But what, you may ask, about the seysi- 
tive hairs, placed on the surface of the 
blades, and which are so intimately connect- 
ed with the closing of the leaf? They are 
six in number, three on each blade, though 
in some rare cases they may be more or few- 
er; thus, in one instance, I found only five 
in all, three on one, and two on the other; 
and Darwin speaks of having seen two 
leaves with four filaments or hairs on each 
side, and another with only two. These 
hairs often stand erect, but they are some- 
times slightly inclined. On looking across 
the leaf at them, you may observe a thicker 
portion next the leaf; this is a sort of pedes- 
tal consisting of a different kind of cells 
from that which constitutes the tapering 
hair; but in the case of both hairs and pe- 
destals I could never find anything entering 
into their constructions but simple cells. 
At the junction of the hair with the pedes- 
tal, there is a peculiar appearance, which 
naturally leads one to suppose that it would 
serve as a joint for the hair, enabting it to 
bend to the side when the contraction of the 
blades had reached that point where the op- 
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posite sides were nearly in contact, or when 
they were pressing on an interposed object. 
Where there is sufficient space for them in 
the interior they do not bend, for I have 
cut a leaf, on which a small piece of albumen 
had been placed, right through from the 
midrib to the spines, and have seen the 
hairs projecting out from the sides in a 
straight direction. 

By frequently touching these hairs, and 
causing the leaf to close, you ultimately 
much impair their irritability. A curious 
circumstance connected with these sensitive 
hairs, is, that, if you cut them quite off, the 
leaf closes, and on opening and being irri- 
tated at that part where the hairs used to be, 
it sometimes refuses to close, and at other 
times closes very slowly and awkwardly, 
while on other occasions it does so at once: 
thus, on June twenty ninth, hairs all cut off 
and the leaf closed ; June thirty, still closed ; 
on July first, leaf open, and will not close on 
irritation; July second, leaf closed slowly 
on irritation; July fifth, leaf open, but 
will not close on any amount of irritation 
being applied; July sixth, irritation today, 
though repeated several times, has no effect 
in making it close; July seventh, leaf quite 
open, but closes easily on irritation. 

Some other experiments gave somewhat 
similar results. In one of these | had irri- 
tated to a great extent the part from which 
the hairs had been removed, without the 
least movement taking place, but in about 
half an hour afterward I was astonished to 
find the leaf quite closed. 

The removal of the hairs does in almost 
all instances very seriously affect the closing 
movement, for there is then generally an un- 
usyal slowness manifested in accomplishing 


that act, and there is also often a 
awkwardness displayed by the two blades 
failing to act in concert. 

It is difficult to account for the leaves 
closing at all under such circumstances. Is 
it the case, that, when the usual medium for 
receiving impressions has been withdrawn, 
other parts of the leaf are to a certain ex- 
tent endowed with this particular property? 
Such a question is difficult to answer, but 
the facts seem to point to some such solu- 
tion of the difficulty, for in all ordinary 
cases we have already seen that the impress- 
ion must in the first instance be made on 
the hairs, and from them it radiates in all 
directions. I am aware that the absorption 
of nitrogenous matter will cause a slow clos- 
ing movement, as well as secretion of fluid, 
for I have myself witnessed such a result; 
but such a case is entirely different from 
those above mentioned, as in them nothing 
was employed but simple stimulation by a 
pencil or knife, and soforth 


When we contemplate the admirable pro- 
vision which has been made in connection 
with this leaf, for enabling the plant to se- 
cure its supplies of nourishment ; and when, 
moreover, we contemplate how wondrously 
the whole arrangement adapts the plant 
and its allies for clothing with variety 
marshy districts,—for in such. places the 
supply of nitrogen is scarcely to be obtain- 
ed from the soil, and the roots bear testimo- 
ny to the same fact, being of a most unde- 
veloped nature, — when, I say, we contem- 
plate these things, can we refrain from ex- 
claiming with grateful and adoring hearts, 
“ O Lord how manifold are thy works! in 


wisdom hast thou made them all.” 


"| ak was a lass who lived in Lynn; 
And, by my soul, was she 
The peer of any lass I e’er 

Did see from sea to sea. 


Her father was a drunken sot; 
But I sought her the same, 

Nor dreamed I but my suit would suit 
Till I came to claim my claim. 


I cried, “‘ My Love, oh, come with me! 
I fain would seek a fane; 

And there in love we ’I] married be, 

With ne’er a reign of rain. 


Nortu Weaxe, N. H., Aucust, 1881. 


ONE OF “THE BELLES OF LYNN.” 


BY J. M. ADAMS. 


And I will write to Parson Wright, 
Who will the rite perform : 
Right happy, too, we then will be, 
rough sunshine and through storm.” 


At first she smiled, my h to rai 
Then razed them y again 
By saying that I was a fool, 
Or else a man insane. 


And now in gloom we ’ll change the scene: 
I ’ve seen all I care to see 

Of the maid who catches in her seine 
Poor innocents like me, 


Fashions for Fall and Winter. 


FASHIONS FOR FALL AND 
WINTER. 


BY MRS. MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


HERE will be some handsome cos- 

tumes this fall and winter; and, as a 

lively season is predicted, it is just as well 

that our readers should be apprised of 

some of the changes in dress that are con- 

templated. The skating costumes, as can 

be seen by the engraving herewith, are 

elegant and comfortable: but every purse may not admit of such expensive material ; so 

we give illustrations of what the wealthy will wear, and those in moderate circumstances 

can make their garments as near like as possible, and still have good and handsome styles 
to show for their money. ' ‘ 

Many ladies —and_ those among the most elegant, notwithstanding the rage for intense 
colors and combinations in dress—still prefer a complete costume of one plain color 
simply brightened by some bright, rich trimming. A toilette of this description was worn 

ly in this city at an afternoon wedding, and was much admired for its elegant simplici- 
ty. The gown was made of a heavy quality of golden-fawn-colored satin de Lyon cut 
princess fashion, and fitted the wearer like a glove. Around the bottom of the graceful 
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demi-trained skirt was a full, double, box- 
nage ruche of the dress material. In the 

ck was a Louis Quinze sash drapery, 
which, fitted into the waist seams at the 
back, was then slashed open and draped in 
wide graduated loops down the entire length 
of the dress. In front there was a narrow 
= of the satin shirred as only a French 

and can shirr. Wide passementerie bands 
finished the edges on either side, and con- 
tinued down the front of the dress, nearly 
reaching to the knees. These passemen- 
terie bands were made of gold, ruby, emer- 
ald, and shaded bronze beads. This simple 
though costly trimming was wonderfully 
effective upon the sheeny golden fabric. 
Deep cuffs and a slightly flaring collar were 
also trimmed with the same glittering garni- 
ture. 

A style of fall hat which an uptown milli- 
ner calls “perfectly fascinating,” is in the 
Alsacian peasant shape, with peaked crown 
and graceful, rolling brim. A hat in this 
style, held up before the admiring eyes of a 
group of young lady customers, was made 
of black openwork satin braid, with a narrow 
bordering on the brim of tiny, fluffy ostrich 
tips powdered with fine cut jet beads. On 


the left side of the crown was a bunch of 

black-beaded ostrich feathers, and on the 

right was an East-Indian bird of scarlet-and- 

coed lumage, holding in its bill a spray of 
ac 


rries, which tell over the crown, and 
mingled with the feathers on the opposite 
side. Another hat of the same shape was 
made of white leghorn. On the outside of 
the brim were laid several rows of plaited 
Spanish lace. The hat was otherwise adorn- 
ed with cream-white feathers, and a cluster 
of buff hollyhocks. The inside of the brim 
was faced with “ cranberry ” velvet. 

Some of the costumes designed are en- 
tirely black; gown, bonnet, parasol, and 
long Danish kid gl ves. One notable gown 
of this description is made of black Turkish 
satin, having a tunic of the same heavily 
beaded with jets, both large and small, and 
bordered with a costly fringe of an odd Per- 
sian design eight inches deep. The cuirass 
corsage is cut with a continental vest, which 

littered with a superb jet-beaded cmbroi- 
ery worked upon it in special designs. 
Long black gloves of undressed kid, and a 
high Tyrolean-shaped hat of black satin, 
covered with cascades of beaded Spanish 
lace, and a mass of nodding black plumes, 
completed this elegant toilette. 

On the other hand there are also display- 
ed some exceedingly bright and startling 
costumes, which are rendered all the more 
conspicuous by their contrast to the sable 
robes first mentioned. One of these unique 
toilettes has a skirt of dark bronze, green 
and gold striped material, with a tunic of 
rich green velvet, bordered with a gold and 


amber beaded passementerie, and a heavy 
fringe. A Louis XIV. coat, with deep pock- 
ets of the velvet, covered with a beaded 
applique work, opens over a plastron of vel- 
vet, also richly beaded. The close-fitting 
sleeves are slashed to the elbow, and laced 
over a puffing of the velvet. The high, 
flowing collar is completely covered with 
amber and gold beads, and the large coach- 
ing — of bronze satin is worked with 
the beads, lined with gold satin, and finished 
with a ruffle of rich gold lace. 

A third toilette is made of cream-colored 
nun’s veiling, and cardinal trimmings, with 
hat and parasol to match ; and still another 
costume is composed of soft gray India silk, 
with tablier and deep cuffs of dark. admiral- 
blue velvet. The Jean of Arc bodice is 
fastened up the back with gray-and-blue 
steel buttons, and just reaching to the shoul- 
ders is a peasant’s cape of velvet lined 
with the India silk, and fastened with a 
heavy silk cord and tassel. A capote or 
bonnet of gray India silk, faced with blue 
velvet, and trimmed with gray ostrich tips, 
an India silk parasol, and long gray mous- 
quetaire gloves, were added. 

The daring young darling of society who 
intends to obey the dictates of fashion, and 
wear upon our streets the latest fall styles 
and fabrics which abroad are to be consid- 
ered to be the most recherché in model com- 
bination and color, will certainly be a most 
dazzling and wonderful object to behold, 
from the crown of her head, with its startling 
lieaddress, to the sole of her dainty foot in- 
cased in the novel, “artistic ” walking-boot, 
which displays a tapering French heel, a 
pointed Chinese toe, and a Spanish instep, 
upon which is set a silver buckle, fastened 
with Grecian clasps. The immense stand- 
ing fraises, the antique bodices, with their 
— puffed sleeves and deep frills, the 

ouis XIV. paniers, and short, shirred 
skirts, and these striking garments formed 
of still more stiking brocades, bright-colored 
gen and stripes which are now arriving 

y every incoming steamer, will assuredl 
eclipse any artistic attempts in dress whic 
have hitherto been made in America, the 
land of the free, and the home of the unes- 
thetic. 

An innovation is made this fall in all the 
very dark shades which have prevailed, by 
the introduction of bronze hues, which in 
various tones, both in dress and millinery, 
will be very fashionable. Not only the 
bronze colors will be prominent, but al! the 
different shades of brownish yellows, yel- 
lowish greens, and bronze browns, to say 
nothing of pure yellows, both light and dark, 
and all colors showing a trace of this hue, 
from the terra cotta and deep écr@ shades 
to the delicate buff, lemon, straw, sulphur, 
and particularly the greenish yellows and 
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mastic tints which have so raged in the 
great esthetic world of art and fashion 
abroad. 

The elegant opera cloaks which gained 
such dazzling repute last winter will be in 
high repute this fall and winter, All the 
new stvlish evening wraps will be marked 
by a rich variety of color, many of the most 
costly cloaks being decidedly Eastern in 
design and finish. Tinted stamped velvet 
is also a favorite in the formation of costly 


wraps. A very beautiful cloak lately re- 
ceived from Worth is made of white Sicili- 
enne. Itis in a long sack shape, shirred in 
the back, lined with quilted white satin, and 
bordered with ruffles of Aurillac lace, and 
loops and ends of white satin ribbon. An- 
other more showy one is in white and silver 
brocade, lined throughout with pink watered 
silk, and trimmed with a passementerie and 
—_ of pearls and crystals intermixed with . 
silver. 


A BUCKBOARD IDYL. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


HEY set out on a buckboard, — Mrs. 

Alexander Sedley, of Baltimore, with 

her daughter, Miss Beatrice Sedley, and her 

niece, Miss Nina Claxton ; Miss Bonowscale 

and her brother, of Philadelphia; Miss 

Mary Alger, of Boston; Mr. Parker Jessop 
and his sister, of Indianapolis. 

1) ave set them down in the order of dis- 
tinction which they enjoyed in Bar-Harhor 
society. Social distinctions are somewhat 
arbitrary, there, as they often are at water- 
ing-places. The Sedleys, xpparently, owed 
their supremacy to the appearance of Mrs. 
Sedley, who was thought to have “ the air of 
a duchess,” and to hints which had been 
dropped by some of their Baltimore ac- 
quaintances, sojourning at another hotel, 
concerning their long pedigree. Miss Al- 

er, from Boston, said they owed it to the 
fact that Mrs. Sedley held everybody “in 
the grasp of magnetism.” 

Miss Bonowscale’s elevated position was 
the effect of more tangible causes. She 
had Worth dresses, and diamonds, in 
abundance, and a grown-up brother. The 
latter possession is almost equal to a patent 
of nobility in causing one to be sought after 
at Bar Harbor. There is such a discourag- 
ing number of beardless students. Such a 
dreadful dearth of eligible beaux. Mr. 
Penn Bonowscale had a Grecian profile, 
and his waltzing was, as Miss Beatrice Sed- 
ley remarked, “like a dream.” Miss Alger 
was extremely scientific, and extremely sty- 
lish. If she had been the first, only, she 
would have been voted “horridly strong- 
minded,” and relegated to the society of the 
few choice but beauless spirits who dissect- 
ed crabs and sea-cucumbers on the hotel 
piazza; if she had been the latter, only, it 
might have been her sad lot to be counted 
among the numerous nobodies, for even no- 


bodies sometimes assume style; the unusu-: 
al combination made her a social success. 
Mr. Parker Jessop and his sister were not 
considered altogether worthy of the elevated 
society in which they found themselves on 
the buckboard. Boston, and Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, regarded Indianapolis as doubt- 
ful, at the best; and Miss Jessop was some- 
what adicted to the use of slang, and dressed 
in an extremely dashing and bizarre style, 
even for Mt. Desert. Mrs. Sedley spoke of 
her as “the untutored savage,” and people 
who were rather more tolerant, called her 
“that little Hoosier.” Mr. Parker Jessop, 
senior, had accompanied his son and daugh- 
ter to Bar Harbor, but he hovered consider- 
ately in the back-ground, his sole raison a” 
etre, apparently, being to pay the bills. He 
was suspected of having been in Congress, 
and his pecuniary basis was reported to be 
as secure as his grammar was awful. Mr. 
Parker Jessop, junior, was not altogether 
“grown up;” that is, his mustache was still 
in incipient stages, and he still honored Har- 
vard College by his presence; but he was 
the servant of :he ladies, as he himself said, 
and, like his sister, was “in for anything.” 
And the brother and sister had become 
very popular, even with the cream of East- 
Point-Hotel society,— pebple who would 
n’t care to know them at home, you know. 
As I said before, they set out on a buck- 
board; but when coal set out on a buck- 
board it may or it may not be written in the 
Book of Fate that they shall return on one. 
The first interference with the original 
arrangements occurred before they had 
driven out of the yard, when Mrs. Sedley 
suddenly remembered that she had made an 
engagement to call, with a friend, on an ac- 
quaintance at the Rodich House, who was 
to leave the next morning on the early boat. 
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Mrs. Sedley had a pleasant little way of 
making several engagements for the same 
time, and fulfilling the one which struck her 
as most pleasing whenthetime came. Now 
she thought the sun was hot, and the buck- 
board bounced in a way which she did not 
like, consequently she was reminded of an- 
other engagement. 

“TI "ll ask White to take her place,” said 
Mr. Jessop. 

The young ladies all expressed approba- 
tion of this plan. Mrs. Sedley turned, as 
she was sailing majestically up to the hotel, 
to say, — 

“ Remember we don’t know, in the least, 
who Mr. White is!” 

Four young ladies resolutely closed their 
ears to that warning voice, and enthusiasti- 
cally demanded that the unknown Mr. 
White be invited without delay. 

“He has the brow of a god,” said Miss 
Beatrice Sedley. 

“TI am quite sure, from his manner, that 
he has had the advantage of Philadelphia 
society,” said Miss Bonowscale. 

“He is not merely a giddy trifler. He 
understands the hermit crab,” said Miss 
Alger. 

“ He’s aman, anyhow! Wonder if he ’s 
got any ‘go’ to him,” said Miss Jessop. 

Only Miss Nina Claxton said nothing, al- 
though she had had more opportunity to 
form an opinion of the young man than any 
of the others, as she had been seen, ¢é¢e 
zéte, with him on the piazza several times. 
On the piazza was where he was usually to 
be found. He was very seldom seen in the 
parlors, and he did not seem to form ac- 
quaintances readily. Parker Jessop’s West- 
ern sociability had apparently been success- 
ful in overcoming his reserve, and he had 
gratefully accepted that young man’s offer 
to “introduce him to some of the girls ;” 
but he did not respond freely to anybocy’s 
effort to draw him out. Parker Jessop had 
discovered that he was a “good fellow,” 
and was indifferent as to his antecedents. 
The young ladies were disposed to take 
him on trust, in view of the fact that he was 
much more than ordinarily good-looking 
and agreeable. The matrons were admiring 
but wary. 

He had a distingué air : he might be a lord 
traveling incognito; but then he might be a 
book agent, or anything that was dreadful. 
One did meet such “truly dreadful” people 
in hotels! 

Mr. White, all unconscious of the doubts 
concerning him which were harrowing Mrs. 
Sedley’s mind, accepted the invitation, feel- 
ing deeply thankful for the goods the gods 
had provided, as he took the vacant seat be- 
side Miss Nina Claxton. 

“Well, Nina can take care of herself! 
She is n’t susceptible,” soliloquized Mrs. 


Sedley, as she surveyed the party from the 
doorway. “If he is an adventurer he ll 
never have the spending of Nina’s money. 
I only hope she ’ll keep him tied to her; 
the flavor of mystery about him would be 
just the thing to make Beatrice fall in love 
with him.” 

And the worthy matron uttered the dee 
and heartfelt sigh of a worldly mamma with 
a sentimental daughter. 

Riding on a buckboard is highly condu 
cive to sociability. The ice of reserve and 
prejudice and indifference seems to be jolt- 
ed off, and the milk of human kindness flows 
freely. 

The elegant Mr. Bonowscale made him- 
self agreeable to the ‘ittle Hoosier, holding 
her red parasol cozily over both their heads, 
and looking unutterable things under the 
shelter of it. This was a bitter drop in the 
cup of Miss Alger, who herself admired Mr, 
Bonowscale, but what would you have? All 
cannot be biiss, even on a buckboard, and 
one’s happiness is another’s pain, even at 
Mt. Desert. Moreover, Miss Alger’s pang 
was not without its amelioration. Mr. Bon- 
owscale had manifested an appalling igno- 
rance and indifference in the matter of shell 
heaps and Indian mounds ; it would be diffi- 
cult for her to lower herself to his level. 
Should science be eclipsed by a Grecian 
profile? That little Hoosier was welcome 
to him; and yet Miss Alger sighed. 

Mr. Parker Jessop was devoting himself 
to Miss Beatrice Sedley, w:th great empress- 
ment, and that young lady was heard to ex- 
press an enthusiastic desire to behold the 
“boundless prairies of the West.” Certain- 
ly he was not Miss Sedley’s ideal cavalier, 
but she was blessed with a vividness of 
imagination which would have enabled her 
to transform a much more prosaic youn 
man than he into a hero of romance; an 
she, was, moreover, not without a grain of 
that practical wisdom expressed in the 
French proverb,— “guand on n'a pas ce 
gu'on aime il faut aime ce xu’on a;” a 
kind of wisdom which is especially necessa- 
ry at watering-places, where “ ee xu'on aime” 
is so often attending to “horrid business,” 
or off yachting, or camping out, with a party 
of congenial, masculine spirits, and “de 
qu'on a,” though he is usually, alas! “ noth- 
ing but a student,” can, at least, dance, and 
row, and hold one’s parasol over one’s head, 
and so do something toward keeping up 
one’s interest in living. 

Miss Claxton and Mr. White seemed to 
have very little to say. She sat, resting her 
cheek upon her hesd, and looking as serene 
and pensive as if she were upon a bed of 
roses, instead of a bouncing buckboard ; 
and she turned her head away irom Mr. 
White, in order, apparently, to survey the 
landscape, so that gentleman was forced to 
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content himself with a view of her back hair, 
and the brown braids, somewhat roughened 
by the wind, had a bronze color in the sun- 
light, that made them worth looking at, or, 
at all events, so Mr. White seemed to think. 

The day was perfect, as Mt. Desert days 
usually are, except when the fog swoops 
down, and wraps up all the beauty and 
brightness in its damp, gray blanket, as if it 
had a malicious pleasure in defrauding peo- 
ple’s eyes of their due. The sun’s rays 
were only: just warm enough, the air was 
like wine, and the sky was a soft, blue tint, 
which looked as if it were spread solely that 
people might make merry under it. The 
horses went— not quite like the wind, but 
as if they had eaten more oats than usually 
fall to the lot of Mt. Desert horses. The 
motion of the buckboard was delightful, 
there was just enough “bounce” to be ex- 
hilarating ; altogether several of the party 
felt as if they were en route for Paradise, 
but not in the least hurry to get there. 

But manifold are the chances and changes 
of this mortal life, and the chances and 
changes of a buckboard are more. 

Even Hosy, the driver, who prided him- 
self on being an accomplished Jehu, ac- 
knowledged that a buckboard was “an ugly 
critter to turn.” 

“The buckboards was apt to be too wide, 
or else the streets was too narrer,” he fur- 
ther explained. Which of these causes re- 
sulted in the downfall of this particular 
buckboard, was a point never clearly set- 
tled in Hosy’s mind. 

The day was so beautiful that they de- 
cided to go to Beach Hill, a good ten miles 
from the East-Point Hotel. It was the 
custom to leave the conveyance at the top 
of the hill, and scramble through bush and 
brier to the summit of a cliff which over- 
hangs a beautiful lake. But the sun was 
setting as they drove up the hill, and it was 
decided that it was too late to climb the 
cliff. According!y Hosy was instructed to 
turn around. That young man’s belief in 
his own skill as a charioteer, forbade him 
from going on until he reached a more con- 
venient place to turn the “ugly critter,” as a 
less confident person might have done ; but, 
to Hosy’s great surprise, his skill proved 
unable ‘to force two bodies to occupy the 
same space at the same time. There wasa 
lively contest for the possession of space 
between the posterior arrangements of the 
buckboard, a very zigzag rail fence, and a 

young and lusty beech-tree, in which the 
uckboard went to the wall,— figuratively 
as well as literally. It collapsed almost as 
irremediably as the one-horse shay; one 
wheel was broken into pieces, and another 
broken off, a spring gave way, and one shaft 
was broken. The occupants, unceremoni- 
ously spilled out, thanked their stars, first 


of all, that buckboards are built near the 
ground. 

Miss Sedley clung tearfully to Mr. Jessop, 
and him as “my > as he 
picked her yp, and deposited her on the top- 
most rail of the fence, w!th, apparently, a 
desire to get her as far as possible out of 
the way of any further antics which the 
buckboard might be disposed to perform. 

Miss Alger seated herself calmly on a 
green knoll, and discoursed of that day, in 
the near future, when triumphant Science 
should construct a buckboard which could 
not come apart. 

Mr. Bonowscale sat emphatically that 
anywhere in Pennsylvania such an accident 
would be impossible. Miss Bonowscale 
hoped it would not get into the Philadelphia 
papers, and alarm their friends, especially 
on account of the ill effect which would 
be thereby produced on the future prosperi- 
ty of Mt. Desert as a summer resort. 

Miss Jessop pronounced it “a lark.” 

Miss Claxton laughed, as she smoothed 
her ruffled plumage, at the thought of her 
aunt’s dismay at the shocking nnconvention- 
ality of the situation. Mr. White —the Mr. 
White whom they “did n’t know in the 
least’"—had put his arm around her, and 
litted her out of the ditch into which she 
was thrown, and was now, with looks of 
deepest solicitude, asking permission to 
wipe the blood from a tiny scratch upon her 
chin. Broken bones would have seemed of 
small moment to Mrs. Sediey, compared 
with such unconventional proceedings as 
these. 

Mr. White was at length enabled to turn 
his attention from the scratch to the practi- 
cal questions of the hour, and demanded of 
Hosy how they were to get home? 

The whole weight of that young man’s in- 
tellect was bent upon that problem, which, 
as I said before, he never succeeded in 
solving, — whether the buckboard was too 
wide or the road too narrow ; but he aroused 
himself, took off his hat, and scratched his 
tow head, and said, as if a new idea had 
struck him, — 

“That’s a fact! 
git home?” 

By severe manipulation of his head, he 
seemed to succeed, at length, in bringing a 
bright idea to the surface. Absalom Kit- 
tredge, at Somesville, was the possessor of 
“a mounting wagon.” 

It was unanimously voted that Absalom 
Kittredge’s * mounting wagon” should ap- 
pear with the least possible delay. 

Somesville was three miles away, and a 
considerable amount of time necessarily 
elapsed before Hosy returned with the wag- 
on, but most of the party seemed to accept 
the situation with philosophical resignation, 
~—notably Miss Claxton aud Mr. White, 


How be we agoin’ to 
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who discovered some wild roses of remarka- 
4 brilliant color at a distance, and strolled 
off to gather them. 

Though Hosy returned in apparent 
triumph with Absalom Kittredge’s mountain 
wagon, he explained that the question of 
how they were to get home was not quite 
settled yet ; for Absalom Kittredge had let 
his wagon on the condition that his two 
nieces, who were to serve as waiters at one 
of the hotels, should be conveyed to Bar 
Harbor in it. 

“Sarah ’n’ Seliny kin set on the front seat 
long side o’ me,” said Hosy, “and there ’s 
the other two seats’ that "ll hold six. You 
kin fix it amongst yourselves, but, as fur as 
I see, there ’s agoin’to be two on you left 
out in the cold.” 

Whereupon Mr. White threw himself in- 
to the breach with the greatest alacrity. 

He had a friend who was sojourning at a 
boarding-house in Somesville, and who had 
his own horse and buggy with him. Mr. 
White was sure le could obtain this convey- 
ance: would Miss Claxton allow him the 
great pleasure and privilege of driving her 
in it? 

A delightful vision of her aunt’s discomfi- 
ture arose before Miss Claxton’s eyes. 
There was nothing in life that she more 
thoroughly enjoyed than shocking Aunt 
Laura. Besides, it would, unquestionably, 
be much pleasanter to go with Mr. White 
than to be crowded in the “mounting wag- 
on;” and, moreover, it seemed to her that it 
would be rather foolish to decline, since it 
was an easy way of settling the difficulty. 

Accordingly they all drove to Somesville 
in the mountain wagon, and there Miss 
Claxton and Mr. White gave up their seats 
to “ Saran and Seliny.” 

Miss Claxton stood on the plank sidewalk 
in front of the little hotel, and saw the par- 
ty drive gavly off in the mountain wagon, 
without feeling a pang of envy. On the 
contrary she had a feeling of elation for 
which she did not feel altogether prepared 
to account. She was a practical young ‘wo- 
man, with a habit of accounting to herself 
for her sensations. She seized them in the 
cold grip of common sense, and dissected 
them mercilessly ; but she skirmished 
around this one with a vague hesitancy. 

She strolled along the shady, tranquil 
main street of the little village, while Mr. 
White went in search of his friend. It 
seemed to her that he was gone a long time. 
She sat down beside a little brook, that 
came twinkling along in a picturesque fash- 
ion, over stones and under shady trees, 
flecked with dancing sunset lights and shad 
ows. From her seat she could see the road, 
without being seen. Presently she saw her 
cavalier coming, looking somewhat anxious 
and dejected. She called to him, and he 


crossed the brook to her side. His friend 
had driven to Green Mountain, and was not 
expected to return until the next day! Of 
course he ought to have thought of such a 
contingency, but he had not. By a singular 
fatality every team in the village was either 
absent, engaged, or out of order. He had 
at last succeeded in hiring a dilapidated 
buckboard, which was undergoing repairs 
in the blacksmith’s shop, but which was 
ronounced safe and sound enough for a 
journey to Bar Harbor, and an ancient horse, 
who had gone far toward accomplishing 
Sydney Smith’s desire of “taking off his 
flesh and sitting in his bones.” Even this 
equipage would not be ready for an hour. 

“ Another buckboard! ’m afraid it’s 
unlucky,” exclaimed Miss Claxton. 

“TI consider the other buckboard a very 
lucky one,” remarked Mr. White, with an 
accent of reproach. 

Whereupon the sunset’s hue was sudden- 
ly reflected in Miss Claxton’s face, to her 
infinite disgust. It was unendurable that 
she, ordinarily so stately, self-possessed, and 
indifferent, should blush like a school-girl, 
at a meaningless little compliment paid her 
by a man whom a week before she had _nev- 
er seen. Mr. White proposed that they 
should go to the hotel and get supper, but 
Miss Claxton did not want any supper. 
She informed him with great dignity— 
superinduced by the blushing — that he was 
perfectly at liberty to go and get his supper, 
if he wished to. But, apparently, he did 
not wish to. He wandered off, following 
the brook through a marshy meadow, to a 
pond, and returning with a graceful little 
bouquet, composed of a half-opened water- 
lily, a spray of velvety cardinal flower, an 
orealis, and some drooping tendrils of the 
cranberry-vine, laden with crimson berries, 
the whole tastefully arranged in one of the 
dainty vases of the pitcher-plant. 

Miss Claxton forgot her vexation in de- 
light and admiratfon when he presented it 
to her. She vaguely remembered that no 
costly exotics, presented by the most de- 
voted admirer, had ever caused her such a 
thrill of pleasure. 

The sunset faded into twilight. Their 
talk gradually died out, as they sat, side by 
side, until at length the chattering, gurglin 
brook, and a wide-awake robin, on a branch - 
over their heads, had things all their own 


Way. 

But it was very pleasant. When the di- 
lapidated buckboard and the ancient steed 
came clattering down the street, Miss Clax- 
ton felt that wom had come, on the whole, 
quite soon enough. 

The buckboard boasted but one seat, the 
other two which it originally possessed be- 


ing in the blacksmith’s shop with broken 
springs, consequently Mr. White would be 
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obliged to drive, and send the equipage 
back to its owner next day; but the absence 
of a driver did not seem to be an over- 
whelming grief to either of the travelers. 

After they had set out the owner of the 
buckboard called out to inquire whether 
Mr. White knew the road to Bar Harbor. 
Mr. White replied, with easy confidence, 
that he did. Miss Claxton laughed merrily, 
and remarked that as there was but one 
road he must have feared that they would 
think their equipage adapted to a short cut 
over the mountains! 

But before they had gone a great many 
miles they came, to the great astonishment 
of both, to a point where two roads diverged. 

“Strange that I did not remember this! 
I wonder which one we are to take,” ex- 
claimed Mr. White, in great vexation, espec- 
ially great because he had been hovering on 
the very verge of sentimental utterances, 
which he could not but hope, from the lady’s 
manner, would be favorably received. He 
felt that this necessary return to the practi- 
cal affairs of life was extremely awkward. 
Miss Claxton was greatly relieved —and a 
little disappointed. 

A great deal of sentiment had been pour- 
ed into her ears, and it had always struck 
her as arrant nonsense, and she had laughed 
it to scorn. It frightened her to feel that 
this was a new, an altogether different 
thing; that it filled her, not with scorn, but 
with a trembling joy. So it was a relief to 
be brought down from the heights of senti- 
ment to the level of a practical dilemma. 

After some time spent in deliberation they 
came to the conclusion that the right-hand 
road was the one which would take them to 
their destination. 

But Mr. White found that the speil was 
broken. He could not bring the conversa- 
tion back to the right pitch, sentimentally 
speaking. Miss Claxton had become ani- 
mated, and merry, as he had never seen her, 
and she would not leave a pause for him to 
fil. 

Suddenly they discovered that they were 
approaching the sca; they caught a glimpse 
of the shimmer of moonlight on the water, 
and a light-house, here and there, twinkled 
at them with friendly eyes. 

“We are coming to Southeast Harbor! 
We are on the Shore Road!’ exclaimed 
Miss Claxton. “ How stupid of me not to 
remember this road! It goes to Bar Har 
bor, but it is twice as long as the other 
road. We sha’n’t get home before mid- 
night!” 

Mr. White stopped ata house, and inquired 
whether it would be shorter to retrace their 
way to the other road, or to go on. 

_ An old man, in a somewhat advanced 
stage of preparation for bed, illuminated the 
darkness with a flaring kerosene lamp, and 


replied that they “ could take ery one they 
wanted to.” And he rendered further in- 
quiries impossible by withdrawing himself 
from the scene, and slamming the door. At 
the next house, about a mile further on, 
they elicited the information that it was “ con- 
sid’able of a piece either way,’ and their in- 
formants “ calkilated that "t was about six o’ 
one and half a dozen o’ the tother;” and 
were then disposed to devote themselves to 
inquiries on their account. As time press- 
ed, the travelers were forced to leave them 
in a state of painful doubt as to where they 
lived * when they were to home,” how long 
they “calkilated to stop,” how much they 
vaid for their board, and whether they “ex- 
pected” that the proprietor of the East- 
Point Hotel wanted to buy any chickens. 

Since all roads seemed to lead, eventual- 
ly, to Bar Harbor, they concluded to foliow 
the one which they were on. 

On one side of the road lay the sea, with 
the moonbeams making a golden track 
across it, on the other side rose the moun- 
tains, grand and solemn in their purple shad- 
ows. Under the influences of such a scene 
is it to be wondered at that Mr. White wax- 
ed sentimental again, and unrepelled ? and 
the course of true love might have run so 
tamely smooth that this tale would not have 
been worth teliing, if, just in the nick of 
time, the ancient beast, whose bones almost 
rattied as he walked, but who had an eccen- 
tric habit of running like a colt, up the long, 
steep hills, had not suddenly dropped on 
his knees, in a devotional attitude, at the 
foot of a hill, as if praying for strength to 
make the ascent in his customary energetic 
manner. 

Once more was sentiment put to rout. 
Mr. White succeeded, after prolonged exer- 
tions, in inducing the horse to stand upon 
his feet, but he discovered that one of his 
shoes was hanging by one nail, and would 
neither come off nor stay on; and the only 
way in which he could be persuaded to 
move on was in an astonishing sort of three- 
legged jig, which threatened to shake the 
buckboard and its occupants to pieces. 

Mr. White stopped at the first house they 
came to, and tried to get assistance in fas- 
teniag the shoe on. The old woman who 
came to the door informed them that her son 
had been a blacksmith, but had abandoned 
that pursuit for the more congenial one of 
“lobsterin’.” She thought he would still be 
“handier than common folks about a crit- 
ter’s huffs.” 

She invited Miss Claxton into the house 
while Mr. White assisted at the repairin 
of the horse’s shoe, and she plied her wit 
questions, which the young lady, being ab- 
sorbed in her own musings, scarcely heard 
and answered at random, until a question 
concerning her companion aroused her. 
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“ Your husband I expect. 
then? or beau, mebbe ?” 

Miss Claxton replied in the negative, 
with great hauteur, utterly lost upon her in- 
terlocutor. 

“ Mebbe you would n't hev no objections 
to tellin’ his name, for there ’s something 
dretful familiar to me about his looks; 
seems as ef I could almost place him.” 

“ His name is White.” 

“ Dear me, suz! It ’s Howard White 
over to the East-Point Hotel, a’n’t it?” 

Miss Claxton bowed assent, with growing 
wonder. 


“] heard that he ’d been a clerkin’ it over 
there for a considerable spell; and you must 
be the gal he jilted Eldory Jordan for, a’n’t 
you? Idory took her bed, and they said 
t was a broken heart, but it turned out to 
be the measles. Well, he is slicked up, and 


no mistake! I should n’t ‘a’ knowed him; 


and my husband’s cousin used to live right 
long side his folks, over to Cranberry 
Island, and when he was a little fellow he 
used to go mackerelin’ long of ’Siah. They 
sent him over to Castine to school, and he 
’s got a beautiful education, and that, and 


store clothes will alter a man so that he 


don’t seem no more like himself than the 
Old Harry does like a minister. They say 
he ’s a studyin’ doctorin’, and looks down 
on common folks, and sticks round the 
boarders over to the East Point. I’m sure 
I hope he ‘ll turn out a good provider, and 
that there won’t be no jedgement on you on 
account of Eldory, but” — 

To Miss Claxton’s inexpressible relief 
Mr. White appeared at that moment, and 
announced that the horse’s shoe was fast- 
ened. 

The journey homeward was a silent one, 
Mr. White’s tew conversational efforts be- 
ing met by frigid monosyllables. Miss 
Claxton was repeating over and over in her 
mind every word that the old woman had 
said. Of her companion’s identity with the 
young man who had been “ mackerelin’ 
with ‘Siah,” and “ jilted Eldory Jordan,” 
there could be no question. ad she not 
seen his name —Clarence Howard White 
— in a book which he lent her, and had 
he not told her that he was always called 
Howard by his friends? They had wonder- 
ed that he never appeared in the hotel par- 
lor; that was accounted for now. It was 
strange that Parker Jessop should not have 
known of his position; but perhaps he did 
know. He was not likely to be aristocratic 
in his proclivities. 

After all, what did it matter? It would 
be an easy matter to drop his acquaintance. 
Miss Claxton assured herself that it was a 
matter of utter indifference to her. 

But a wind was blowing up from the sea, 
bringing the. fog in its train, and the fog 


No? Brother 


was shrouding everything in its damp, chill- 
ing folds. That depressed her spirits!’ She 
was very thankful when they reached the 
house, and she was able to reach her room 
without facing the unbounded horror and 
unlimited questions of her aunt. 

Early the next morning a letter was 
brought her, addressed in Mr. White’s hand- 
writing. She flushed and paled by turns, 
as she turned it over and over in her hands. 
Her prophetic soul told her that Mr. White’s 
interrupted expressions of sentiment had 
found venton paper. At one moment she 
almost tore open the envelope, her face 


flushed, her eyes radiant; the next she drew 
herself haughtily up, and, with her face grown 
white and set, declared aloud that she “ won- 
dered at the man’s insolence.” 

_In the solitude of her own room Miss 
Claxton repeated these rather extraordinary 


manceuvres several times, As a finale she 


rang for a servant, and sent the letter back 
to Mr. White, unopened. Then she sought 
her aunt witn a proposal that they should 
leave Mt. Desert that day. 

Mrs. Sedley was surprised, but she was a 
woman who accommodated herself easily to 
surprises, She had found Mt, Desert a 
howling wilderness, socially speaking, and 
the weather-wise predicted one of the long 
seasons of fog. She was more than wiliing 
to take her immediate departure ; and Miss 
Beatrice regarded with only a mild regret 
the abrupt termination of her flirtation with 
Mr. Parker Jessop. 


And they sailed away on the steamer 


Lewiston that very day, without a word of 
farewell to Mr. White. 


The next summer, at Cape May, Miss 
Claxton suddenly heard a well-remembered 
voice near her on the veranda, and, turning, 
she saw Mr. White, 

“You are looking at that distingué Mr. 
White,” said Mrs, Maclise, a Philadelphia 
gossip, who knew everybody. “ His mother 
was a Howard, and he gets his looks from 
her; the bluest blood in the country too; 
and his grandfather has just left him a mint 
of money. It’s no wonder’’?— , 

But Miss Claxton was just putting a cold 
and trembling hand into Mr. White’s, and 
struggling for self-pussession as their eyes 
met. 

“ We left Bar Harbor so —so unexpect- 
edly! I had no opportunity to say good- 
by,” she stammered. 

He murmured a commonplace, about 
having been very sorry not to see her, 
scarcely more composed than she. 

“T returned ned letter unopened, but it 
was all a wretched mistake! If you only 
knew,” she murmured. , 

“T am glad to know that it was a mistake. 
We will let bygones be bygones; and will 
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you let me introduce my wife to you?” he 


said. 

“ A pretty little creature, Howard White’s 
wife, is n't she?” said Mrs. Maclise, as Miss 
Claxton met her in the hall afew minutes 
later. “They have only just returned from 
their wedding tour. Did you say you had 
met him before?” with a curious look at 
her white face. 

The next day Miss Claxton threw into 


the sea a withered bouquet, in a dainty 
pitcher-plant cup. She watched it dancing 
over the waves, and wished it would sink; 
but it did not, and presently a returning 
wave tossed it at her feet 

“I knew that when such a thing came to 
me | should never get rid of it,” she said, 

But whether she meant the bouquet, or 
something else, will never be known to any 
one but herself. 


A HAUNTED ISLAND. 
BY CAPT, W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET, 


UR cruise in the bark Oxéario, among 
the group known as the Gilbert Is- 
lands, having been but moderately success- 
ful, the captain resolved to change his 


cruising-grounds running off to the west- 
ward toward the Carolinas, and then working 


down among those clusters known as the 
Solomon Archipelago, and so by way of the 
New Hebrides to the Australian coast; for 
we intended to make a portat Sydney,as we 
must buy provisions before starting on the 
homeward voyage. We were quite familiar 
with the appearance and customs of the 
Gilbert-Islanders, by reason of frequent in- 
tercourse with them, but no one on board 
except the captain himself had ever seen 
those of Solomon, whom he described as of 
African descent, the very Ethiops of the 
Pacific. With a man of his adventurous 
character in command, the cruise before us 
was likely to be full of queer situations. 
The islands were, at that time, little known 
and seldom visited except by the few trad- 
ers from Australia, who went there to bar- 
ter for pearls, marine shells, deche-de-mer, 
sandal-wood, or whatever else might be pick- 
ed up and turned to account. 

But before having sighted any of the 
islands, we fell in with sperm whales, and 
took two or three good fares of oil, which 
tempted us to linger, as we must, of course, 
pursue the legitimate business of our voy- 
age. One afternoon we had lowered our 
boats in chase of whales, the weather being 
- moderate, but squally, as is frequently the 
case in those tropical latitudes. I was a 
mere Jad at that time, and pulled the stroke 
oar in the larboard or chief mate’s boat. We 
became separated from the other boat, and 
struck and killed a small whale, several 
miles to leeward of the ship, and when our 
victory was complete, and the whale turned 
up, we began t) realize that the sun was 


setting, and also that a squall was rising, 
which threatened to be one of unusval vio- 
lence. It would be useless to attempt pull- 
ing to windward, until the squall was over, 


so we lay still by the whale, awaiting. the re- 
sult, As the squall approached, it entire] 


obscured the ship from view, and when it 
reached us we were shut in by an impenetra- 
ble mist, and drenched by a pelting rain. 
But as the wind was not strong enough to 
put us in any actual peril, we did not mind 
the wetting much in the warm climate. The 
twilight was short and the squall lasted full 
two hours, so that it was long after dark be- 
fore it had passed over, leaving a strong 
breeze. When we last saw the ship she was 
keeping her luff as if the other boats were to 
windward of her. She might have taken 
whales alongside, or else some accident 
might have happened, as a boat gettin 
stoven, or the like, at any rate she woul 
not run off to us until all was safe and se- 
cure up there to windward. It would not 
be wise for us to pull upin that direction 
upon an uncertainty, so we lay quiet, keep- 
ing a bright lookout for lights, and our ears 
open for the sound of a gun or other signal. 
But the night wore away without anything 
being seen or heard, and the long suspense 
was only relieved by a feeling of despair 
when the day broke and no sail was to be 
seen on the horizon. 

What now wasto bedone? Mr. Andrews, 
our mate, was’a young man, and entirely un- 
acquainted with this region of the Pacific, 
but he knew, of course, very nearly where 
we were from the observations made at 
noon, and that there were islands at no 
great distance under our lee. But without 
any instruments, but a little unreliable com- 
pass, it might not be easy to navigate 
with sufficient accuracy to find a small 
island, especially if it was not very high, 
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and besides he did not think our chart of 
this archipelago was very accurate, although 
it might have a certain general correctness. 
After a brief consultation, in which we all 
expressed our opinions so far as we could 
be said to have any, it was decided to re 
main where we were through the day, as 
the ship was no doubt searching for us, and 
if she did not appear by sundown we should 
head her off, and shape a course as well as 
we could to fall in with land, 

We at once put ourselves on very short 
allowance of water and hard bread, for the 
stock carried in the boat was small, and we 
had no squalls that day of sufficient violence 
and duraticn to enable us to catch any 
water. Our spirits fell more and more as 
the hours glided away, and our sharpest 
lookout had failed to discover any sail in 
sight. We had taken all the rest we could 
through the day, making an awning of the 
boat’s sails: now as the cool of evening set 
in we again stepped the mast, and, spreading 
both mainsail and jib, sped on a course to 
the west-southwest before a moderate 
trade-wind. It was disheartening to think 
of the chances that lay before us, it we 
might be many days searching in vain for 
the promised land, with the prospect of even 
perishing with hunger and thirst in a litle 
open bo.t upon the broad ocean, for the 
chances were a hundred to one against our 
being picked up by any vessel ina region 
of the Pacific so little frequented. Put 
these thoughts were dispelled with the 
dawn of morning, for there, a little on the 
port bow, was something breaking the hori- 
gon line, which all of us pronounced, at 
first sight, to be land. conviction be- 
ing unanimous, the boat head was lutfed a 
point or two, so as to steer directly for the 
midale of it, and our hearts beat anxiously 
as all our eyes were strained in. the same 
direction, for it must be remembered that 
neither of us had ever visited any island of 
this group, and the reputation of the natives, 
so far as it had come to our ears, was none 
of the best. The fear of starvation and 
thirst was superseded by a new and almost 
equally terrible fear of encountering hostile 
savages who would show us no mercy. But 
there was nothing before us but to press on 
ard reconnoitre, and afterward be governed 
by circumstances as they might arise. 

The island showed an extent of at least 
five miles ina north-and-south «direction at 
right angles with our course, and the sum- 
mit line was nearly parallel with the ho- 
rizon appearing likea table-land of rock with- 
out vegetation. But as we drew nearer, 
speeding on before the breeze, we began to 
open up trees standing in the foreground 
a: the pictures. These trees must, of 
course, be cocoanut and bread-fruit, and 
others which belonged in that latitude, but 


they seemed dwarfed against the great wall 
of rock which rose full two hundred feet 
high against the sky behind them. There 
was a line of breakers extending along the 
whole length of the base of the picture, but 
later we made out that this surf did not 
break directly upon the island, excepting at 
the extremities north and south, for a barri- 
er of rock or of coral, which must have been 
nearly flush with the surface of the sea, ran 
along a part of the coast, and parallel with 
it, for at least two miles. We kept a sharp 
lookout for an opening in this barrier, and 
ar length discovered one nearly in the cen- 
tre of its line, though it was by no means 
smooth in the channel, and the passage 
through it might be attended by some dan- 
ger. The strip of land which formed the 
foreground of the island was small in ex- 
tent, and must have had a good layer of 
soil upon it, for it was well sprinkled with 
trees, including bananas and bread fruit, and 
a few cocoanut-trees, with other vegeta- 
tion not so familiar to our eyes. But to 
our great astonishment we could see no hu- 
man beings on shore, nor any houses, ca- 
noes, or other signs of the presence of man, 
Having approached the reef as near as 
the mate thought prudent, for we did not 
dare to venture within the influence of the 
rollers, the main-sheet was hauled flat, and 
the boat close-hauled on a wind, to survey 
and study the situation. 

“] must say,” said Mr. Andrews, “that I 
have never in my few years of experience 
seen an island built like this, nor have I 
heard tell of one like it. I should say it 
was partly coral-work, and partly volcanic.” 

“So it is, sir,” answered Wesley, the boat- 
steerer, who was standing erect cn the 
clumsy-cleet, holding by the bight of the 
boat’s warp, and searching, with his keen 
sight, every part of the scene before him. 
“ That may well be, for I have heard that 
there are islands of both classes among the 
Solomons. Now suppose the coral-workers 
had begun building upon rocks at the bot- 
tom, for it’s likely they always know enough 
to select a good foundation, and supposing 
they had got half way to the surface, a great 
natural convulsion had pushed the whole ar- 
rangement — upward, rocks, coral and 
all, so there you have the explanation of the 
whole business, — eh, sir?” 

Wesley was an inveterate talker wherever 
the opportunity was given him, and his 
shipmates were fain to confess that he was 
rather a good talker, tco, in his way. He 
was almost as equally cool under all circum- 
stances, and would stop to arvue the point 
even when standing up within dart of a 
whale, generally being able to transfix his 
human opponent, and the whale too, without 
losing time, or losing his head. 

“Yes, that’s very probable,” said the 
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mate. “ But, however, it matters little tous, 
just now, how the island was made, for here 
itis. 1 see no signs of life upon it,and yet 
there is food enough to support quite a col- 
ony of people, I have no doubt, and of 
course where all this vegetation is there 
must be fresh water.” 

“Just so, sir,” returned Wesley, “and | 
can hardiy believe the place is uninhabited, 
for it is contrary to all rules in these Pacific 
seas. You know the old saying, “ Where 
there ’s a cocoanut-tree there is a Kanaka. 
But Kanakas always build houses, I reckon, 
I never knew any of them to live in holes in 
the rocks, and that back-ground of rock 
there looks as solid as if it hadn’teven a 
rat-hole in it, let alone a cave big enough to 
shelter a man. What do think, sir, of 
going round the lee side of it, and prospect- 
ing there?” 

“ Well, I have thought of it, but a bird in 
the hand, you, know, and I don’t believe 
there’s anything to leeward of that stone 
wall, but the ocean. I think that is the very 
backing of the whole, though it is a pity 
things had n’t been faced the other way. | 
don't lise to give up what’s before us, and 
goany farther down to leeward. You see 
we shall have to make a long circuit, for 
there are breakers away out for miles at the 
north and south ends of the island.” 

“Well, we've got all ~~ before us,” ar- 

ed the boatsteerer, and there is a posibii- 
ity of falling in with the Oxfario,or some 
other vessel, and so save us the necessity of 
landing at all.’ 

“Exactly, but if we get round there to 
leeward, and find, as I expect, nothing buta 
bold rock without a landing, we shall have 
need of more than one day before us to get 
back where we are now, against wind and 
current. I’ve got the weather-gage now, 
and I can’t bear to give itup. If 1 could 
only feel sure that the island is really unin- 
habited, and that there is no trap to entice 
us ashore, I think I would put her head in 
for that inlet now, at once.” 

“We can get in there well enough, sir,” 
said the boatsteerer, “but | am not at all 
sure about getting out ayain, in case we 
should want to. It would be rather funn, 
to be marooned on an island with no means 
of petting off again. There would be some- 
thins original in the situation.” 

“Better than starving to death on the 
ocean with noth ng but sky and water to 
look at,” put in old Ripley, the burly midship 
oarsman 

* That’s true as a choice of evils, thouch 
we should find a fruit diet would soon be 
monotonous enough. But as to human be- 
ings, | think we must decide that they have 
never found their way here, for there ts n't 
asivn cf life to be seen. I think we could 


out again we should have to catch a time 
when the westerly monsoon is on, for the 
trade-wind will always blow on shore, and I 
— that there is little or no set of tide 
rere. 

“ Wesley,” called out Mr. Andrews, who 
had been reflecting, and now seemed to have 
made up his mind, “I'm going to do it. 
We mus'n’t perish at sea,and | won’trun the 
risk of going any further down to leeward, 
when we’ve got food and water in sight 
right before us. Look out sharp ahead, and 
on both bows, and give me the word, and 
Ill head her right for the middle of the 
channel. Now, boys, keep her well trim- 
med, and be ready to grabeither paddles or 
oars, if necessary.” 

And after a last thorough search of the 
horizon to assure ourselves that no ship was 
in sight, the boat’s head was swung off, 
heading directly for the inlet. We entered 
it all right, but found the force of the sea 
greater than we had foreseen, and the pas- 
sage growing narrower as we approached. 

The mate did his best to keep her straight, 
but when near the inner edge of the reef, 
moving very swiftly, she swerved a little to 
starboard, and the sharp coral crushed into 
her frail bottom as if it were an egg-shell. 
The next instant we had glided past the 
narrow of the channel, and were in the clear 
lagoon inside, but the water was already ris- 
ing fast round our feet. 1 seized the bucket 
and baled for dear life, while the rest pulled 
their oars, but we had all we could do to 
reach the shore before she filled to the 
thwarts. We floundered out upon the coral 
bank, and dragged up the wreck of the boat, 
but she was past Leing repaired with any 
means at our command. e perceived at 
once that we were like Herman Cortes after 
he had burned his ships, for there we were’ 
six men, marooned on a mere strip of 
land, with no means of escape. It was evi- 
dent, however, that our lives were in no im- 
mediate peril. There was food enough, 
dropping irom the trees even had we been 
unable to climb them, and there was fresh 
water trickling down from a fissure in the 
rocky wall, as though out of some mysteri- 
ous reservoir, There was plenty of bedding 
to be gathered up by the armiul, and our 
wrecked boat turned bottom up afforded 
all the shelter we should want in that equa- 
ble climate. There was no object for which 
to exert ourselves, and life was likely to be 
a burden for the want of something to do. 
Direct:y abreast the passage through 
which we had come with the boat was a nar- 
row creck like a still dock leading right up 
to the base of the great rocky wall, and thus 
dividing our island, or rather the habitabie 
portion of it, into two parts. The width of . 
this creek was not above fifteen feet, but its 


get in through the inlet, but as to coming 


depth must have been many fathoms. for al- 
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though the water was clear and comparative- 
oe we could not see the bottom. As 
t was too wide to be jumped over, and too 
deep to be waded, we set to work with the 
boat-hatchet to chopseveral small trees, and 
throw a rude bridge across it, thus giving us 
highway to all parts of our little kingdom. 
We had not only matches, but flint, steel and 
tinder, in the boat’s lantern-keg, and were 
thus able to make a fire for baking bread- 
fruit, of which there was enough to furnish 
the staple of our solid food. We set what 
we whalers called “ boat’s-crew watches,” 
taking turns about, two and two, and a con- 
stant lookout for ships was kept night and 
day. 

In our exploration we had come across 
evidence of a fire having been built, and 
some decaying twigs had been found braid- 
ed in a manner only possible by the agency of 
human hands, but there was nothing bearing 
marks of verf recent date. Of course hu- 
man beings had landed here, but they might 
have been temporary visitors from some 
other island, and probably got away again as 
soon as convenient. The situation of the 
place was not such as to tempt any tribe to 
make it a permanent home, being on the 
weather side of a wall of rock two hundred 
feet high, and completely inaccessible to 
man. The place was liable to be swept 
by a hurricane, and we found evidence in the 
way of fallen trees that it had been so at no 
remote period, and besides there was the 
difficulty of egress, and the fact that no fish 
were to be taken without going out to wind- 
ward of the barrier, ifindecd there was any 
even there. This latter is an important 
consideration with the Micronesian savage, 
fish being the only animal food with which 
= breaks the monotony of his vegetable 

iet. 

On the third day of our imprisonment 
here, I observed that Mr. Andrews seemed 
troubled and dow'ncast, at which I could not 
wonder much, especially as he had left a 
young wife at home, and had stronger ties 
than the rest of us, though the prospect was 
‘ anything but pleasant even to me, reckless 
boy as I thenwas. Aswe satall together on 
the lee side of the boat-house at evening, 
eating our supper of bread-fruit and bana- 
nas, he returned to the old subject of dis- 
cussion, our situation on the island, and our 
plans for the future. 

“ Here’s our boat,” he said, “ pastali cure; 
that is, with any medicine that we have here. 
She can no longer be called a boat, as she is 
only useful when keel uppermost. I don’t 
like to hang blue-lights, but it looks very 
much, boys, as though we should live and 
die on this beach. It all depends upon the 
chances of a ship coming near enough to 
see us, which isn’t likely at all, for no one 
will approach very close on a_ weather- 


shore. We have no possible chance to get out 
to her and make ourselves known. If they 
see a fire, they will suppose it made by sav- 
ages, and pass on without stopping for any 
closer acquaintance.” 

“ That ’s all very true,” asserted Wesley, 
“and the chance does look slim. I ‘ve been 
turning it over in my thoughts, and as | 
coud n’t find my way out, | ’ve tried to think 
how much worse off we might be than we 
are now. We can’t starve here, nor freeze, 
nor drown, and no hurricane will blow us 
away with that stone-wall at our back. | 
only wish we could look through that rock, 
and see what ’s under our lee.” 

“ Can’t we knock upa boat of som: kind?” 
suggested old Ripley. 

“If we could,” answered the mate, “the 
greatest difficulty would be got over at once, 
but it seems like joking to ask such a ques- 
tion. Here’s our whale-boat with two tim- 
bers broken, and three streaks caved in, and 
there are no trees fit to make a dug-out, even 
if we had tools to work with, which we 
have n’t, as our stock is limited to a little 
boat-hatchet and a few sheath-knives. We 
can make baskets out of twigs and palm- 
leaves, but nothing that will hold or keep 
out water.” 

“ But we can make a raft of raplings that 
will float us.” 

“Yes, so we might, but we could never 
manage or handle it in that sluice-way, to 
get it outside the reef. Any such attempt 
would only drown the whole of us, but | 
suppose we are not ready to end the sus- 
pense in just that way. If we could— 
Hark! what’s that sound?” We were sit- 
ting very near the bank of the creek or dock 
before mentioned, and the sound appeared 
to come up out of the water, close to the 
base of the wall, and directly under our 
bridge. It was like the dip of paddles, and 
was repeated many times. It was no mat- 
ter of imagination, for we ali heard it dis- 
tinctly, and so we-could not be mistaken. 
After a short interval of perfect silence, the 
sounds were repeated, continuing for some 
moments. Here now was food for wonder 
and discussion, and the subject seemed to 
assume an importance that did not justly 
belong to it. But we were in no fair way 
to solve the problem of navigation, so we 
were not sorry to have something else to 
talk about. esley delivered a long lecture 
about water-sprites, naiads, and mermaids; 
but as he was not at all superstitious, and 
did not believe in any of those beings. he 
said it must be caused either by fish, or, 
what was more likely, it was connected with 
some volcanic operations going on beneath 
us, and even hinted at the possibility of our 
all being blown sky-high some fine night, 
without a note of warning. The noises were 
not loud enough to draw attention unless we 
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were nearer the spot, and keeping very 
quiet, but after this, of course, there was one 
or more of us listening about there most of 
the time, for there was a strange fascination 
attracting us to the spot. The sounds were 
not always the same; sometimes they were 
paddle-dips, at other times such as might re- 
sult from a smart blow struck flat upon the 
surface of water, and again limited to faint 
breathings or sighs, and two or three times 
a bubble had been seen to rise and to break. 
We could never catch or see any fish, and 
indeed there were some varieties among 
those sounds which the presence of fish 
could not reasonably account for. Thus 
matters went on until the sixth day of our 
stay upon the island, when an incident hap- 
pened which did much toward unraveling 
the mystery, and made such an impression 
upon my boyish fears, that I shudder even 
now as I remember the terror that seized 
upon me at that moment. 

My shipmates all chanced to be at some 
distance away, and I was sitting alone on 
the bridge, with my feet hanging, and gazing 
downward into the water, as if by so doing | 
could penetrate the mystery that now occu- 
pied so much of my thoughts. I could see 
the dark wall of the rugged rock for several 
feet Cown, but beyond that all was lost in 
obscurity. Of a sudden, a smal! bubble 
rose, then another, then several in quick 
succession, and then as if shot upward from 
the bowels of the globe a human head rose 
into the air, with a jerk like that of a jack- 
in-the-box, so close to me, as | stooped, that 
I was showered all over with the water dis- 
placed by it, —and such a head! I was so 
overwhelmed with horror, that I had ,no 
strength to rise up, and indeed I came near 
toppling over into the water, and into the 
very embrace of this horrible demon, for 
such it seemed to me. It stared with af- 
fright at the bridge, then up at me, and then 
to right and left, and then, after displaying 
an array of dreadful black fangs, set in a 
mouth uglier than that of a codfish, it set- 
tled almost as suddenly as it had hopped up- 
ward. I was too frightened even todescribe 
clearly all that I had seen, as my shipmates, 
startled by my cries, ran toward me. 

Wesley, who chanced to be nearest, was 
in time to see the agitation of the water, 
which had not yet entirely calmed, but for 
all else they were obliged to be content with 
my story. The head which had appeared to 
me was that of a fu'l-blooded negro, of gi- 
gantic size, or so it appeared to me, sur- 
mounted by a heavy, bushy growth of wool, 
which stood out above and at the sides, as 

1 have seen it worn sometimes by highly 
stylish colored barbers at home, giving the 
whole somewhat the form of a magnified 


whites of the eyes that glared at me out of 
that diabolical head itself, and the cavernous 
mouth and gums in which they were set, ap- 
mone from their horrible redness to be 
thed in blood. Beyond the natural blow- 
ing off and inspiration of breath on first ris- 
ing no sound had issued from the head, save 
a low grunt at the moment when the looks 
right and left had taken in the knowledge 
that other human beings besides me were 
present. 
I was, of course, the lion of the hour, 
though Mr. Andrews, at first, doubted if I 
had seen anything at all, and even insisted 
that I had fallen asleep, and had a horrible 
dream. But the boatsteerer was sure that 
he had seen the agitation of the water where 
the something had gone down, it was not 
probable that 1 had thrown anything into 
the creek, and quite certain that 1 had not 
fallen in myself, My description of the 
head was found to agree well with ail the 
descriptions we had heard of the savages in 
New Guinea, Erromanga, Tanna, and other 
islands in that quarter of the Pacific. 
A long conference or council of war then 
ensued, in which Wesley was the chief 
spokesman. After a good deal of flourish 
about mermaids, Old Neptune, David Jones, 
Banquo’s ghost, and other supernatural mar- 
vels, he came to the sensible conclusion that 
I had seen a real savage in the flesh, and 
the only explanation must be that the lee 
portion of the island was inhabited, and that 
there was a connection between the two by 
a submarine passage. 
Of course we had no idea of the thickness 
of the wall of rock; we only know that it 
was perpendicular on our side of it, and 
there was no chance of an enemy dropping 
down upon us unawares, but we had never 
before thought of the possibility of invading 
armies rushing out from under it, to swarm 
upon us up the creek bank. And there 
were two sides to the question whether in 
case of such invasion we had better meet 
them with hostile weapons, or await their 
coming with the olive-branch in our hands. 
If we succeeded in driving them back by 
force, we might only be calling down upon 
our heads the vengeance of overwhelming 
numbers, who would come by sea to attack 
us, for of course they must ews plenty of 
canoes. Who ever heard of South-Sea 
islanders without some kind of safe, sea-go- 
ing boats, even though they are obliged, in 
many cases, to build them of a hundred lit- 
tle pieces of wood, lashing them closely to- 
gether? 

It was determined to keep a watch patrol- 
ling the beach and the bridge, while the rest 
slept on their arms, and ready for a call. 
In the event of all hands being roused we 


mushroom. The hair or wool appeared to 
have been dyed of a brick-red color, and the 


should be ready either to fight or to tempo- 
rize as circumstances might require, but we 
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were to await the mate’s orders, and not to 
attack until the word was given. 

But the alarm signal that night came not 
from our sentries. All was quiet until into 
the small hours of the morning, for we had 
no time-keepers among us, and were obliged 
to guess at ¢he hour, when, in the midst of 
the most perfect stillness, an earthquake 
shock brought every man to his feet, shak. 
ing the island from its very foundation. A 
series of rumbling and grating sounds fol- 
lowed the first great terror, and then, when 
the air we breathed seemed charged with 
sulphurous vapor, and the sea around us 
flashed in the darkness like a boiling pot, 
another terrific shock was felt,and we seem- 
ed to be borne aloft for a moment, while the 
water-level settled rapidly in the creek, and 
the waves receded from the shore. Then 
again all was quiet, and as still as the grave; 
but, partially stunned and nearly asphyixia- 
ted by the noxious vapors, we dared not 
trust the evidence of our senses as to 
what had happened, until daylight broke, 
and, as the air gradually cleared, the sun 
socn rose from his ocean-bed in all the glo- 
ry that had attended his course on the day 
before. 

We still stood on the same coral bank, 
with the same familiar land-marks around 
us, but the sea-line was way out half way to 
the barrier reef, and the surface of the creek 
many feet below us, while the great central 
wall of rock, the back-bone of the whole 
structure, appeared exactly the same as be- 
fore, its relation to the lower land remaining 
entirely undisturbed. The whole island 
had been lifted during the night, pushed 
. bodily upward fifteen feet, the actual dis- 
tance being indicated by the old and new 
water lines on the side walls of the creek, 
which was now like a canal cut square down- 
ward through a hill. The barrier to wind- 
ward was itself another island of a respecta- 


ble height, and even the bottom of the chan-' 


nel through which we had entered was now 
high and dry, save where a heavy roller at 
times submerged it. 

“Look there!” exclaimed Wesley, who 
stood peering down intothecanal. “ Here’s 
the underground railroad! See the tunnel 
where our black friend came in yesterday!” 
The top of the arch formed by this cavern 
or natural tunnel was even now only about 
five feet above the surface, showing that it 
must have been ten feet under water on the 
previous day. Its width was rather less 
than that distance, so that a man might 
swim and turn round init, but two men 
swimming abreast would have been crowded. 
By listening on the bank above, we could 
now distinctly hear various sounds, indi- 
cating the presence of many men at the fur- 
ther extremity of the passage. Here now 
was communication opened by direct route, 


between the rival kingdoms, with no neces- 
sity either of swimming down in submarine 
grottoes, or of making along circuit by sea. 

We must soon be brought into contact 
with our savage neighbors, and what would 
be our best policy under the circumstances? 
With our advantages of position, we could 
make battle at the mouth of the tunnel 
like Leonidas against the Persian invaders 
at Thermopylae; but we must never be off 
guard a moment night or day, and what 
were our six lives against such fearful odds? 
for the tribe might number some hundreds, 
nay, thousands, foraught we knew. Would 
it not be better to take our chance of the 
tender mercies of these barbarians, try to 
make friends with them, and get through to 
the lee side of the island? Once there, we 
might stand a better chance of being taken 
on board some passing ship, —that is, if our 
black friends did not take a notion to knock 
us over the head with stones, or impale us 
upon their spear-points. 

The sound of loud outcries came to us 
from time to time, while we were considering 
these points, and we judged from this fact 
that the savages might be in a state of inde- 
cision similar to ourown, We kept a sharp 
watch upon the opening, and listened in- 
tently to detect the sound of any approach- 
ing canoe; but the day wore on, hour after 
hour, until the sun was high overhead, and 
no one came, though stili the clamor and 
excitement appeared to continue, breakin 
forth at intervals. As the noon hour meee | 
by the voices increased, and seemed to take 
the form of wails and lamentations, from 
which we judged they might be mourning 
for some members of the tribe who had lost 
théir lives during the volcanic operations in 
the night. But suddenly there came to our 
ears the muffled thud of an explosion unlike 
any of those which had attended those great 
natural phenomena.’ 

“That’s no earthquake, nor volcano!” 
roared old Ripley, as a second report pre- 
cisely like the former followed in a few sec- 
onds, “It’s a gun! and you may bet your 
lives it’s fired from a ship Pe 

And now the clamor increased, and from 
the approaching sounds we knew that there 
were human beings coming through the sub- 
terranean passage. They came on and on, 
the din of voices increased, showing that the 
tunnel was full of them, while the snap of the 
guns followed each other in quick and regu- 
lar succession, What could be going on? 
We stood with our little force divided, two 
on each bank of the creek, and the remain- 
ing two on the connecting bridge, which 
still remained in place, having been only 
slightly disturbed by the uplifting of the 
island, and thus, with our whale-lancer and 
harpoons ready for use, we could have sent 
down death to ten times our own number, 
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had we thought it expedient todo so. The 
head of a climax, and the naked forms of 
the whole two hundred, writhed and quiver- 
ed like so many hob-goblins. At this move- 
ment, the ship-of-war, for such we had de- 
cided she must be, let drive a whole broad- 
side at once in place of single guns as here- 
totore, and the din of mingled sounds was 

uite deafening, but by this time we all an- 
Gesmed the mate’s plan, and were ready to 
act at the signal. 

“Stand by, boys! the admiral is coming! ” 
roared Wesley, who stood on the bridge, a 
bright harpoon ready fora dart, while the 
rest of us, having laid aside our weapons, 
were grasping the bight of the line at a 
proper distance, to give him a clear swing, 
and not to snub her too soon. 

The long, ornamented head of the canoe 
appeared, and with unerring aim, the boat- 
steerer threw his iron, or rather drove it 
straight downward, exactly at the right mo- 
ment, transfixing her right through the 
quick-work of her bow, or what whalemen 
would call her head-sheets. Thus suddenly 
arrested, as five pairs of strong arms snub 


' bed the line, the only anxiety being not to 


check too short for fear of tearing out the 
harpoon, the canoe swung round presently 
entirely at our mercy. The savages in the 
bow dared make no attempt to clear the 
harpoon, for Wesley, when the harpoon left 
his hand, had secured a long lance which 
he now used with such persuasive effect 
that the royal retinue and family, one after 
another, and fiually the monarch himself, 
more ugly and hideous than any one of his 
subjects, jumped overboard in mortal terror, 
and made their way to other canoes further 
on. 

“ Now ’s* your time, boys! Jump, all!” 
and ina moment more the whole six of us 
were in the creek, and scrambling over the 
sides of the great royal canoe, which was 
big enough to carry three times our num- 
bers. We had thrown our own boat-pad- 
dies down ahead of us, anticipating that the 
savages would carry off theirs when they 
fled for their lives, and in a moment more 
the craft was shooting back into the tunnel 
the way she had come. A few strong and 
rapid strokes carried us through, for the 
distance was not more than fifty yards, and 
as we glided out into the sunlight again, a 
scene of enchanting beauty lay spread 
out before us like a panorama. The lee 
portion of the island was much larger than 
that upon which we had landed, and was 
everywhere teeming with tropical luxuri- 
ance. The fruits of the earth flourishing 
spontaneously were ample to have sustained 
two thousand people instead of two hun- 
dred, the neat huts of the village were set 
at intervals ina perfect bower around the 
concave of the little bay, the cocoanut-trees 


growing vigorously even down to the edge 
of the water. The place was quite a little 
paradise, but our eyes did not stay to rest 
long upon it, for there, close under the lee of 
the reef outside, lay a sloop-of-war with her 
broadside bearing directly upon us, and the 
British flag displayed at her peak. She had 
ceased firing now, and two boats filled with 
armed men were approaching as if to take 
possession of the deserted town by right of 
conquest. The English crew were struck 
with astonishment on our appearance, and 
still more so at the relation of our strange 
story; and the whole party, following up the 
bank of the canal, which extended all the 
way through the island, met the waters of the 
bay on the lee side, examined for themselves 
the archway of the strange tunnel, through 
which the frightened barbarians had fled. 
No great harm had been done to the place 
beyond demolishing a hut or two, and 
knocking over or breaking down a few trees, 
by way of showing the people what could be 
done by the power of bullets. Indeed the 
English lieutenant informed us that near] 

all the firing we had heard was only blank 
cartridges, the object being to inflict just a 
little injury, and’ give the savages a terrible 
scare. 

The sloop-of-war was the Daphne, and she 
had been sent by the admiral of the Pacific 
squadron with orders to give the savages a 
little idea of British power by way of warn- 
ing. Several difficulties had occurred be- 
tween the crews of English traders and the 
natives of this island, which was known on 
the charts as Arganua, and also as Back- 
bone Island, from its peculiar conformation. 
No lives had been sacrificed on either side, 
but some English seamen had been taken 
prisoners and held for ransom, and other 
though perhaps there was 
equal blame on both sides, hence the mis- 
sion of the Daphne. 

Captain Baxter told us that although he 
must carry out the letter of the admiral’s or- 
ders, he desired to avoid bloodshed, and 
was glad the blacks had found such a rat- 
hole of escape as the tunnel which we had 
discovered. We should leave them to re- 
turn to their homes at their leisure, and 
hoped the fright caused by his guns would 

rove a salutary lesson to them. Before 
eaving, however, he went on shore himself, 
and inspected with great interest and curi- 
osity the results of the volcanic changes the 
night before. At that time the shocks had 
been but slightly felt on board the Daphne, 
she being then nearly a hundred miles 
southward of the island, and no great impor- 
tance had been attached to the fact. 

Aiter a short cruise in the British man-of- 
war, visiting other islands, and making the 
acquaintance with more tribes of South-Sea 
Africans, we arrived at Sydney, where to 
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our surprise and joy we found our own ship , Island has disappeared from the charts now, 
the Ontario, and were soon exchanging ex- | and there can be no doubt that by some lat- 


eye with our old shipmates. 1 have] ter natural convulsion it has been totally 
eard from other mariners that Backbone | swallowed up in the ocean. 


oe by a love of adventure, I 
once undertook an overland journey 
to the city of Mexico, and the incidents of 
the trip were quite as varied and exciting as 
the most adventurous spirit could desire. 
Yet the journey was not without its times 
of keen pleasure, and of these not the least 
were the occasional sojournsat the hacienda 
of some wealthy don. In Mexico the peo- 
ple are ali hospitable, and, when they hap- 
pen to be wealthy, they entertain the stran- 
ger ina manner which is truly delightful. 

I shall never forget the pleasure with 
which I learned one day, while traveling in 
the state of Chihuahua, that the dwellings 
of Don Trinidad Carabajal were but a few 
miles distant. The day had been intensely 
hot, our supply of water and provisions had 
been consumed, and I found myself and my 
guides sadly in need of food and rest, to 
say nothing of our poor durroes, which had 
not enjoyed a full meal since we had left the 
city of Chihuahua, three days previously. 

n due season we reached Don Trinidad’s 
establishment, which, with its numerous 
adobe buildings, resembled a small village. 
That we were made heartily welcome is 
scarcely necessary to say. The animals 
were first attended to, and my men, after a 
liberal supply of tortillas and mescal, were 
soon at work trying to win the money of 
Don Trinidad’s followers, by various gam- 
bling devices. As for myself, I had been 
conducted to a spacious dining-room, where 
a bounti.ul repast was served, accompanied 
by a supply of excellent native wine. Don 
Trinidad Carabajal was possessed of im- 
mense wealth, and dispensed it with a liber- 
al hand. He was the model of a good host, 
and, after 1 had eaten and drunk to my 
heart's content, he escorted me across the 
placita 10 the apartment occupied by his 
wife, who received me in a most gracious 
manner, bidding me consider myself as 
thoroughly at ease as though I were in my 
own home. She did not appear to be more 
than twenty-five years old, and was surpass- 
ingly beautiful; but what attracted me more 
than her beauty was a superb necklace of 
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rubies and diamonds, which flashed like 


rays of the morning sun. There was some- 
thing so fascinating about them that they 
riveted my attention, and I was unable to 
turn my gaze to another object. 

My host noticed my distraction, and said, 
with a smile, — 

“ The Sefior American admires your neck- 
Jace, Donna Lucia. Will you not entertain 
him with the narratlve of how they came 
into your possession?” 

The lady colored vividly, and replied, — 

“That is an agreeable task I believe I 
had better connde to you, Don Trinidad. 
I was not married when these beautiful 
gems were placed around my neck, and the 
story has so much of rcmance in it, that it 
should be told only by a master of that mys- 
terious art. Suppose you take the gentle- 
man to your own room, and entertain him 
with the story.” 

“So, so!” said the Don good-naturedly ; 
“itis thus you libel me before people. By 
marrying me you have lost your romance, 
have you? and I, a sedate man of fort 
years, am declared to be full of it! Wel 
well, have your own way of course, What 
say you, my friend?” turning to me; “ will 
you have the story?” 

“ Nothing could give me greater pleasure,” 
I responded with alacrity. 

“Follow me then, and you shall hear it,” 
and, with a profound bow to Donna Caraba- 
jal, he led the way to his own apartment 
Arrived there, he motioned me to a lounge, 
saying, “Lie down, and stretch yourself. 
Your bones must ache after your long ride. 
Smoke a cigar, and listen to me.” 

1 needed no second bidding, for, in goud 
truth, 1 was exceedingly tired. After we 
had lit our cigars, and drank to each other 
in a glass of aguardiente, my host related 
the following story. 


My wife is a daughter of Don Miguel 
Anaya. He was general of a Mexican regi 
ment, had a handsome and amiable wife, 
and this one daughter, who, at fifteen years 


of age, had come to be considered one of 
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the most beautiful girls in the city of Chi- | half a dozen suspi 
huahua. One day General Anaya received | ed from the a 


cious-looking men appear- 
who filled up both sides 


a message informing him that his father-in- | of the road, and by their loud cries left no 
law, a wealthy merchant in the city of Mex- | room for doubt as to their intentions. 

ico, was dangerously ill, and desired to see| “ Make no resistance, ladies,” cried one 
his daughter and granddaughter. Now, the | of them, who, like all the others, wore a . 
journey from Chihuahua to Mexico, although { short Mexican jacket of leather, and had his 
performed as rapidly as possible, would re- | face blackened, 

quire several days and nights, and it was In despair the coachman raised his whip, 
impossible for the general to leave his post | and aimed a blow at the man who held the 
for so long a time. He decided that his | horses, not considering how weak and inef- 


wife and daughter, accompanied by an ol 


d | fectual was his weapon. Yet he must have 


aunt, should make the pay without his | struck well, for the strong man uttered a 


escort. This he dislike 
ney, difficult in itself, was rendered _more s 


to do, as the jour- | loud cry, and fell on one side; but, in fall- 


0 | ing, he drew his pistol, and shot at the brave 


by frequent encounters with highwaymen. | driver, who fell lifeless, the shot having 
But the command of his wealthy father-in- } struck his heart. Two of the men then 
law was imperative, and no other way was | drew their pistols, and shot the horses 


left open for him. So, as fully equipped a 


s | dead. 


it was possible, the little party started on its | The brigands then burst open the doors 


wavy. 


of the carriage, and compelled the ladies to 


During the journey nothing was talked of | leave it. One of the men snatched a 7 
but brigands, Whenever the aunt perceived | chain from Lucia’s neck, and the poor girl, 


a horseman, she crossed herself, and wa 
sure he was a brigand; but the general’ 


s | robbed of all her romance, stood trembling 
s} like an aspen leaf, ready to sink to the 


wife flattered herself that, as they had no] ground with fear. Lucia’s mother preserved 


gold, nothing could be taken from them 
aud the lovely Lucia — ah, the foolish child 
She was dreaming that an encounter witl 


;| the greatest composure. The robbers at 
!{ once took their purses, and drew the rings 
) {from their fingers, and they were about to 


_the brigands would be so charming, so ro- | force open their little traveling trunks, when 
mantic, that she really wished that the party | a shrill whistle sounded through the stillness 
might experience a little adventure of this | of the night. One of the men replied to 


kind. 


the signal, and soon after a new personage 


There is no accounting for the different | appeared upon the scene. 

notions persons have of abrigand. Insome} The new-comer was a tall young man, in 
regions they are understood to be men surk | riding boots, wearing an elegant velvet 
in the very depths of iniquity, and there are | jacket, anda broad-brimmed sombrero which 
other regions where little difference is ob- | almost hid his eyes. A long Mexican dag- 
served between a brigand and a hero of ro-{ ger was the only weapon he carried in his 
mance. Renowned brigands and their] belt. All of the bandits saluted this man 
deeds are made the subjects of songs ; pop- | with great respect, and suspended proceed- 
ular poetry adorns them with crowns of | ings as if waiting for further commands. 

laurel, and they are often brought in heroic| A glance conveyed to his mind the true 
form upon the stage. In the south of Italy, | state of affairs, and Lucia seemed to make a 


in Spain, and especially in some parts of 


favorable impression on him, for he turned 


Mexico, the idea of a brigand is different | to the mother and daughter, and, with all 
from that which obtains in the United | the grace of manner of a true gentleman, of- 


States. 


fered them his protection against the rough 


Lucia’s idea of a brigand was very roman- } treatment of his followers. As the coach- 
tic and poetical, and she sat back in her cor- | man lay dead, and the horses had been shot, 


ner of the carriage, and dreamed about them. 
Her mother had fallen asleep. Her aunt 
sat near her, wrapped in a close mantle like 
amummy. It was very dark. The coach- 
man was in great terror, and looked care- 
fully about him, driving as slowly as though 
he were conducting a hearse. He had just 
ascended a long hill, and loosened his hoid 
upon the reins, when, suddenly, as if it had 
come up out of the ground, a figure appear- 
ed in front of the horses. The driver saw a 
man seize the bridle of the foremost horse, 
and draw it aside with a powerful arm, while, 
at the same time, he called out to him to 
halt. When the coach came to a standstill, 


he entreated the ladies to follow him. 
Nothing else remained for the poor ladies 
to do,and they accepted his overtures of 
protection, 

He was the chief of the robber band, and, 
as he offered Lucia his arm. she trembling- 
ly accepted it. After a tedious and difficult 
ascent, they at last reached a ruined castle; 
its tumbled-down walls, the stones of which 
were covered with moss, excited in them a 
shuddering feeling of dread. The castle 
was surrounded by a deep ditch. 

“ Ladies,” said the bandit chief, “ I will at 
once compensate you for any injuries — 
may have received, and tomorrow I will fur- 


| 
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nish you with means to continue your jour- 
ney; but let me urge you to yield to the 
force of circumstances, and remain my 
guests for this night.” 

With these words the general’s wife and 
Lucia were led into a large room, while two 
of the men carried the aunt, who had not 
yet recovered from her fainting fit. 

By the light of an old copper lamp, whose 
three burners cast a faint giow through the 
hall, Lucia looked with timid curiosity on 
the mysterious host. He had removed his 
sombrero, and appeared like a young man. 
Certainly he was not yet thirty years old. 
His soft, pleasing, almost melancholy coun- 
tenance wore an expression of sympathy 
when he fixed his large, brown eyes on Lu- 
cia’s face. 

The elder lady gained courage, gathering 
a little strength through her feelings of des- 

ir. 

“Who are you, sir? What do you want? 
Wherefore have you brought us here? Are 

you at the same time the leader of those un- 
appy men, and our protector? J cannot 
understand it at all,” she said, casting an 
agonized look upon her daughter. 

“Lady,” replied the captain, “my name 
is Esteban Martin. In your eyes I am a 
brigand, and yet my cradle ‘was not rocked 
to this song. My parents have long been 
dead, and I lived many years with my uncle. 
During the revolution we took part against 
Santa Anna, were pursued, and our farms 
and my house fell a prey to the rapacity of 
the republic. We saved nothing but our 
lives, and were glad not to lose them. Our 
servants and dependants shared the same 
fate. The republic has ejected us from its 
fellowship; it has made us as free as the 
birds of the air, and compelled us to fight 
for life or death. Do you, ladies, think it 
unnatural, that, in order to prescrve our 
lives, we wage war with the republic?” 

Lucia was enchanted. Here was a hero 
who cclipsed her most romantic dreams. 
She thought it all quite clear and natural, 
and was enchanted with Esteban Martin’s 
admiring look. Not so, however, the moth- 
er.and the old aunt, who, having recovered 
from her fainting fit, had listened to the 
story told by the brigand. These experi- 
enced women well knew that no excuse or 
explanation is sufficient to palliate the crime 
of a highwayman, although in their present 
situation it wouid have been madness to 


contradict the speaker. 


While this conversation had been carried 
on, an old woman had spread a table in an 
adjoining room, in which was placed all the 
silver and glass the house orded. Este- 


Martin excused himself to the ladies, 
in order that he might superintend the ar- 


rangements, and so well did he understand 


posal, that he presently drew aside a curtain, 
and a flood of light streamed from a number 
of lamps, transforming the gloomy chamber 
into a cheerful room. 

Esteban Martin had also changed his ap. 
arel, and appeared in an elegant suit of 
lack. He again offered Lucia his arm, 
and led her to the table. She looked calm 
and happy, but her mother and the old aunt 
could not get rid of a feeling of mistrust, 
and maintained a degree of reserve until, 
overcome by the bangait's genial cood-nature, 
they put aside their fears, and really enjoyed 
the banquet. 

Esteban Martin, a spotless napkin spread 
before him, distributed viands, poured out 
wines, gave orders to the old servant, with- 


ant talk, which was mingled with lauvhter, 
and with verses in which Baccius, Flora, 
Venus, Cupid, and the whole tribe of Olym- 
pian deities were continually invoked. Lu- 
cia, it is true, was not acquainted with all 
of these mythological worthies, but Esteban 
appeared to her to be only the more well 
educated, and she laughed with childlike 
pleasure at all his nonsense. 

.It grew late. The old serving woman 
had departed with her share of the remairis 
of the excelient repast which had been pro- 
vided, and Esteban Martin sank gtaduall 
into deep thought. He appeared to be sut- 
fering from a deep inward sirugg!e; trom 
the expression of his countenance it was 
evident that light and darkness, good and 
evil, were passing in rapid alternation 
through his spirit. 

“No, no!” he murmured at last; “I can 
no longer bear this voice in my heart.’ It 
is a powerful feeling which draws me to 
this maiden.” Then, turning to the mother, 
he said, with a voice almost trembling with 
emotion, “Worthy lady, the night on which 
I have the honor to receive such suests is 
indeed the happiest of my life. Always ac 
customed to proceed directly to the point, I 
will acquaint you, ladies, with my views. 
I am thirty years old. 1 am worth seventy 
thousand liars, besides the valuable things 
which are still in my hands. 1 will goto 
the capital, and begin an honorable life. 1 
will become a merchant or a soldier, only 
give me Lucia for my wife.” 

lf they had suddenly been struck by 
hghtning, the mother and aunt could not 
have been more amazed than by this propos- 
al, Still more were they astonished by 


Lucia’s modest but happy smile, 

The mother had words of cutting indigna 
tion on her tongue, but, witn the native 
quickness of a woman, she saw the possibil- 
ity of an escape from her prison by a judi- 
cious answer. 


“Sir,” she replied, “I can decide nothing 


how to make use of the means at his dis- 


without my husband, Yet, if you are fully 


outat all interrupting the flow of his pleas 
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The bandit offered his hand to Lucia, and 


looked inquiringly at her. A glance at her | ents tried in ever 
face convinced him that she lent a willing 


determined to abandon your presentemploy-} or heard of her idol. 
ment, and will lead an honorable life, and 
my daughter is not averse, I will not say 


Her cheeks became 
pale and hollow; she pined in secret, long- 
ing to behold the man whose name she nev- 
er dared mention in her father’s house, or 
before any member of her family. Her par- 

way to divert her mind, 
but the poor irk continued a melancholy 


ear to his words. He pressed, unresisted, | dreamer. 


a kiss upon the pure forehead of the maiden, 
took leave of the ladies, for whom comfort- 


able beds had been prepared in an adjoinin 
apartment, and departed. 

The robber band caroused until nearl 
sunrise, and the cry of “Long live th 


bride!” penetrated even to the sleeping 


room of the ladies, neither of whom, wit 


One day, more than a year after her ad- 
venture with the bandits, the startling news 
g | reached the city that Esteban Martin had 
been captured, and would soon reach Chi- 
y | huahua, where he would be placed in jail to 
e | await execution. Lucia was beside herself 
x-) with excitement. The color returned to her 
h | pale cheek, and her step resumed its old- 


the exception of Lucia, slept at all during | time lightness. 


the night. 


In the morning a carriage with fresh 
horses stood at the door. A strong man 
held the reins, and waited the approach of 


“IT will save him!” she said to herself. 

So, when he had really arrived at the city, 
she went to the jail to visit him. He was 
enraptured to see her, and embraced her 


the party. The trunks were packed. Este-| tenderly. 


ban Martin accompanied the ladies to the 


“1 will effect your escape,” she said; 


carriage, and said, smiling, as he presented | “and 1 will fly with you.” 


Lucia with a small case, — 


“1 must replace the neck-chain stolen} “It is impossible,” he said. 
from my bride. Adieu.” And the carriage 


rolled aw 


the necklace you admired so much. 


I need not tell you that the thoughts that 


ay. 
When Lode opened the case she found | as i. When 


He put her gently from him. 

“ My crimes 

are too many; they would baunt me as lon 

as I lived. Besides, I am not fit for suc 
ary hear my last words, you 

will be reconciled to my death, and will 

wonder how you could have cherished a 


filled the minds of these three women were | feeling of love for such as 1.” 


vastly different. They continued their jour- }. 
ney without further incident, and arrived in| money. 1 will bribe 


ety at the City of Mexico. 


“No, no,” she cried wildly. “I have 
our jailors. You 
shall be free, and I will follow whitherso- 


The general’s wife was am in time to re-| ever you go.” 


ceive her father’s last b 


particular occurrence, but the general listen 


essing. Theirre-| “It cannot be,” he said firmly. “My 
turn to Chihuahua was not marked by any 


race is run; but it will soften the pangs of 
death to know that I have been beloved of 


ed to the women’s account of their adven- } so fair a flower as you.” 


ture with Esteban Martin with anger and 


She fell fainting at his feet, and he called 


alarm. Without saying anything to them | to the guard to remove her, 


he immediately sent two troops of cavalr 


in search of the castle they had described, 
but the birds had flown. The general then } jist of his crimes, and 


She was present at his execution. After 
being led upon the scaffold, he recited the 
loated over them. 


ws himself in communication with the po-{ He made his hearers’ blood run cold. He 
ice, and the following report was the re-} said, openly, that he regretted that his deeds 


sult : — 


“ Esteban Martin was a lieutenant inareg- | curse u 


of blood were so few, and ended with a 
n his country, and all its people. 


iment of dragoons. He robbed the strong} “And Lucia?” | said inquiringly. 
box of his regiment, and fled with twenty} “I don’t think that she ever thinks of 


followers. He hatasses travelers, robs the 


dilgences, and is at present near Durango. | plied Don Trinidad. 


A reward of fifty ounces of gold is placed 
upon his head. If he is taken his death 
warrant is alreadysigned. Esteban Martin, 
besides being a robber, is a confirmed gam- 


bler, and a dissolute fellow.” 


The mother and aunt heard these words 
with horror, but tears filled the eyes of the 
gentle Lucia. She did not believe a word 

it. To her the bandit was a persecuted 
hero. She loved him with all the fancy of 
@ young heart. She waited days, weeks, 


months, but nothing more was either seen 


Esteban Martin other than as a hero,” re- 
“She excuses his 
crimes on the score of the injuries he re- 
ceived from his country ; but she has made 
me a dutiful and affectionate wife, and I 
don’t think she has ever regretted not hav- 
ing married the bandit.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that,” said a voice 
behind us. 


We looked up, and saw Donna Lucia, 
who had just entered the room. 
Don Trinidad smiled. 


“ However that may be,” he said, “you 
are not sorry that you married me,” 
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“Perhaps not, but I wear his necklace,” 
she retorted saucily. 
We both laughed, and, as Donna Lucia 


crossed the room, and touched her lips to 
her husband’s forehead, I felt sure he had 
no cause to be jealous of the dead. 


POVERTY AND INDEPENDENCE. 


BY ALICE 


A GIRL’S voice singing a quaint old bal- 
lad rang out on the quiet air, and a 
mocking-bird near the garden wall warbled 
melodiously as it in answer. The singer 
looked up to the cedar from whence came 
the sweet notes, showing a delicate, high- 
bred face with keen bright eyes and a reso- 
lute mouth. Around her bloomed roses of 
every variety, from the purest white to the 
deepest crimson, and asters, chrysanthe- 
mums and many other autumnal favorites 
vied with each other in brilliancy of color, 
while over all brooded the dreamy calm that 
October days alone can bring. As the bird 
ceased its song the girl resumed her task of 
filling her basket with flowers, carefully se 
lecting only the choicest and handsomest. 
Presently the garden gate opened 
and a tall young man, with brown curly 
hair and roguish blue eyes, crept up behind 
her unobserved, and laid a hand on each 
shoulder. 

“Merry Charlie! you nearly startled me 
ont of my senses,” exclaimed the girl, blush- 
ing rosy-red as she faced the intruder. 

“Am I to suppose that is a feat that is 
easily accomplished, or that I am a perfect 
fright?” asked he as he relieved her of the 
basket. 

“The latter, of course. But really I had 
no idea that you were on the premises.” 

“Well, Miss Stella, for this unexpected 
honor you are indebted to the committee 
who appointed me to assist in decorating 
the hall tonight. As a matter of course, | 
came here, and your basket ‘ooks as if you 
were working for the same object.” 

“Yes,” said Stella, placing a cluster of 
snowy chrysanthemums by a bunch of scar- 
let asters to note the effect. “I promised 
to send them some flowers, and if you do 
not prove too greata nuisance, I will allow 
you to remain and help select them.” 

“ What an act of condescension ! ” remark- 
ed her companion as he broke off a creamy 
rose, regardless of its therns. “ But there,” 
holding up a finger from which a drop or 
two of blood trickled; “ see what I suffer 
through my efforts to be obliging.” 

“You are rightly served,” said Estella ; 


B. BROWN. 


“such awkwardness deserves punishment, 
and I am really glad.” 

“ Please don’t fib any more, Miss Stella. 
I’ve been brought up in the straight and 
narrow path, and it shocks me to to see 
your perfect disregard for truth. You know 
you would n’t for worlds see a hair of my 

nny brown hair hurt!” 

“Do hush your nonsense, Charlie,” ex. 
claimed the girl, “and do try to speak seri- 
for once in your life.” 

“ That ’s just the way merit is always re- 
warded,” said the young man with an injured 
look. Here I am doing my best to assist 
with this festival gotten up for our worthy 
minister’s benefit, and you repay me b 
snubbing me. I would n't stand it if 
was not one of the best-natured souls in ex- 
istence.” 

“How did you know that I was in the 
garden? ” asked Stella. 

“Why, that delightful old gossip, Mrs. 
Smithson, was entertaining your mother, 
and she told me where to find my sweet- 
heart, as she called you before I even in- 
quired.” 

“IT wish she would not favor us with so 
many of her visits,” observed Stella. “ Not 
that I am particularly prejudiced against her, 
but she is Maud’s special aversion.” 

“ By the way, I saw your sister on the ve- 
randa reading a letter, and she looked as if 
her death-warrant had been signed.” 

“How you do exaggerate, Charlie! You 
know that Maud is far more thoughtful as 
well as more dignified than myself; the only 
wonder is that you did not fancy her.” 

“A fig for her thought and dignity! I 
mean no disparagement to your sister, Stel- 
la, for I think very highly of her, but do you 
suppose, you dear little goose, that Charlie 
Chester would exchange you for any other 
woman in the whole wide world ?” 

Of course this avowal, coming from the 
lips of an accepted lover, was highly satis- 
factory, and the two conversed gayly togeth- 
er, discussing plans and prospects for the 
future. Occasionally their merry laughter 
reached the ears of Maud Haywood as she 
sat on the veranda with hands folded over 
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the open letter, but her brow lost none of its 

loom, and when at length the basket was 
filled to overflowing and intrusted to Char- 
lie’s keeping his gay “Good-evening” 
brought no smile to her lips. 

“For pity’s sake, Maud, what is the mat- 
ter?” asked Stella, as she took her seat on 
the stone steps, and looked up at the face 
so closely resembling her own in feature and 
expression. “ You look as if you had just 
buried your dearest friend.” 

“Uncle Josiah is dead,” was the brief an- 
swer. 

“Dead?” repeated Stella, experiencing 
that shock which comes to all when we hear 
news which is least expected. ‘“ When did 
he die?” 

“This letter will tell you all,” replied 
Maud, placing it in her hands. 

Like one in a dream Stella read the few 
lines written by the son and only heir of the 
deceased. Uncle Josiah had never been 
particularly lovable or affectionate to either 
of his nieces, but he had a great regard for 
appearances, and had allowed each of his 
dead brother’s children a liberal yearly al- 
lowance, with the understanding that they 
were to inherit a portion of his immense 
wealth. Now he had died very suddenly, 
as the letter stated, and without a will, thus 
leaving them totally unprovided for. The 
writer ended by saying that if they found 
themselves in pressing necessity he would 
assist them. 

“How heartless, how mercenary!” ex- 
claimed Stella indignantly, as she trampled 
the sheet under foot. ‘ He knows our cir- 
cumstances quite as well as we do ourselves, 
and has as, good as told us that nothing but 
absolute starvation can force him to aid us.” 

“ And nothing but starvation shall,” said 
resolute Maud. ‘We have brains to con- 
trive and hands to work, and can live with- 
out his precious gold.” 

“But how ?” asked Stella, with a puzzled 
look. “ What can we do?” 

“Thanks to Uncle Josiah our education 
hss not been neglected, and that can cer- 
tainly be of great advantage,” replied Maud. 
“There is Raymond, too. He is just com- 
mencing his college course, and we must do 
all we can to help him through.” 

The shadow on Stella’s face deepened as 
she thought of the gifted young brother to 
whose fortune they had looked forward with 
such hopeful anticipations, “ Does mother 
know this ?” she asked after a moment’s si- 
lence. 

“No,” replied Maud; “TI will not tell her 
till ber visitor leaves, and we can discuss 
the matter frecly. You know she is verv 
feeble, and has but little self-reliance, so we 
must seem as cheerful as possible.” 

But in spite of all, Mrs. Haywood broke 
down completely when she heard the news. 


“You are both young and inexperienced,” 
she said when she could command herself 
sufficiently to speak, “and know nothing 
about struggling with poverty. There will 
be your brother’s tuition to pay, and all the 
household expenses to meet. You have 
thought of nothing.” 

“I have thought of everything,” said 
Maud, quietly. ‘“ We willdo our best, moth- 
er, and not be discouraged by circumstances. 
Stella excels in French and drawing, and I 
am considered a good musician and tomor- 
row we will see it we cannot find some pu- 
pils. Failing in that we will try something 
else.” 

But although the sisters spoke hopefully, 
their hearts were much heavier than their 
mother supposed. To Stella there was ad- 
ditional bitterness in the thougbt that her 
approaching marriage with Charlie must be 
postponed, perhaps for years. When he 
came in that night, smiling and handsome, 
to escort her to the festival, he was thunder- 
struck to hear of their altered circumstances 
and the change in her plans. “I cannot 
marry you,” she said, “and leave the rest to 
struggle on alone. My heart will always be 
yours, but I cannot become your wite till 
better days have dawned.” 

“ Don’t wait for better days,” cried Char- 
lie, impetuously, “but marry me now, and 
iet us share together whatever the Fates may 
bring. Iam willing to toil day and night 
that your life may be one of comfort. You 
voor little mite!” for Stella was a very di- 
minutive woman, “you look like fighting 
against poverty, don’t you?” 

“If energy and industry can do it, it will 
be done, Charlie,” said the girl firmly. 
*“ Don’t be selfish and unreasonable, but con- 
sider the circumstances. Weare left entire- 
ly portionless, and Maud and myself must 
make every exertion to educate our brother 
and meet all other expenses. You, poor 
feliow, are only a clerk with a moderate sala- 
ry, anda widowed mother and sister depend- 
ent on you for support. As your wife I 
would be but an additional burden, and it 
would be selfish — yes, even cruel — for me to 
desert the rest now that my help is so much 
needed. While Uncle Josiah lived and our 
family were sure of a yearly allowance there 
were no drawbacks to our union, but now 
that our cousin inherits all, the case is al- 
tered.” 

“Your cousin and his money may go to 
the very dickens,” muttered Charlie angri- 
ly, under his breath, Aloud he said, “I 
know you too well to try to change your 
resolution, Stella, but I tell you truly that 
gg the greatest disappointment of my 
ife. 

“It is no harder for you to bear than it is 
for me, Charlie,” she answered brokenly, her 
courage giving way at sight of his distress ; 
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“you know I love you better than any one 
else on earth, and only a sense of duty keeps 
me here.” 

“TI am a brute to add to your unhappi- 
ness,” exclaimed Charlie, suddenly direct- 
ing all his anger against himself. “1’m not 
worthy the love of such a woman, and 
s’ ould be ashamed to growl at what you 
bear without a murmur.” 

But although Stella made no complaint 
she felt more depressed than ever after her 
interview with herlover. No one knew how 
tying the ordeal was, not even her sister, 
who, she was vaguely afraid, could not un- 
derstand her affection for Charlie. 

Maud Haywood had reached the age of 
twenty-two, and was still “fancy free,” al- 
though she had had numerous suitors. 
Handsomer than Stella, and possessing fine 
musical talent and a voice of exquisite 
sweetness and richness, she could not fail to 
be an object of universal admiration. There 
was one marriageable man in Somerville 
who had never sought her society ; this was 
Judson Wayland, a wealthy lawyer in the 
prime of life, very intellectual, very dignified, 
caring but little for the pleasure ‘of the 
worid, and still less, it was generally be- 
lieved, for womankind. But in spite of this 
popular belief there were not wanting some 
who endeavored to draw him into the matri- 
monial net, foremost among them Mrs. 
Smi hson, whose efforts in behalr of her 
homely daughter Euphemia made her the 
laughing-stock of the town. As has been al- 
ready stated this woman was an object of 

* . 
special dislike to Mand, whose superior at- 
tractions and cool indifference to the 

Smithson family had won their lasting en- 
mity. 

But to return. “I intend to sell my set of 
rubies,” said Maud to Stella when the two 
were alone that evening. ‘“ Raymond’s ed- 
ucation must be my first thought, and the 
money the jewels bring I will set apart for 
that purpose.” 

“ T will do the same with mine,” remark: 
ed Stella. So afew days afterward the ru- 
bies were sent to a neighboring town and 
disposed of for much less than their real 
value it is true, but the sum they brought 
afforded the sisters more gratifica.ion than 
the wearing of the gems. 

In their efforts to find employment the 
two girls were more successful than their 
mother hnd hoped; each was fortunate 
enouch to secure several pup'ls, with the 
prospect of more in the future. The next 
thing to be done was to economize in all 
household expenses, the largest and most 
pleasant apartment abovt the house was 
advertised to let, then the cwo servants were 
dismissed, all the housework devolving upon 
the two sisters. But they bore such 


changes bravely, and Raymond, steadily pur- 


suing his studies at college, little dreamed - 
of the sacrifice that was being made for him 
at home. Their mother, having very little 
self-reliance and firmness that were such 
marked characteristics of her daughters could 
give them but little assistance in their plans, 
and the sisters looked to each other for sym- 
pathy and encouragement. 

Of course every one in Somerville soon 
knew that the Haywoods had “come down 
in the world,” as some phrased it, and vari- 
ous were the opinions expressed. Some 
thought it folly for two young and inexperi- 
enced girls to bear such a responsibility ; 
others app!auded the course they had taken, 
and honored them more highly for their 
self-denial and independence. Among the 
latter was Mr. Wayland. Little as he was 
supposed to notice the opposite sex, he had 
oiten observed how superior in manners 
and appearance Maud and Stella were to the 
rest of the village girls, and had secretly 
admired their high-bred grace and beauty, 
He was passionately fond of music, and had 
sometimes, as he was forced to confess to 
himself, gone to church expressly to hear 
Maud sing, listening in a sort of ecstacy as 
that wonderful voice, rising above the swe.. 
of the organ, rolled triumphantly through 
the building and died away in notes of unut- 
terable sweetness. Now his interest in the 
sisters was considerably increased, and per- 
haps it was this that led his steps in that di- 
rection; at any rate the first applicant for 
the spare room was the dignified lawyer. 

“ 1’d given half the fincry in my wardrobe 
if he hadn’t gone there,’ remarked Mrs. 
Smithson, who gloated over the fallen for- 
tunes of the Haywoods, and was greatly 
vexed to find Mr. Wayland was in such close 
proximity to the fascinating Maud. “ De- 
pend on it, Phemie, that family’s artful 
enough for anything, especially that conceit- 
ed Maud, and she wouldn't such a 
chance of setting her capat him for worlds.” 
“ Mr. Wayland is so polite and formal he 
fairly freezes me,” said Stella when the law- 
yer had been installed in his new quarters 
about a week. “I feel that our acquain- 
tance will never progress beyond a civil 
“ Good-day.” 

“ Of course every one loses by compari- 
son with your matchless Charlie,” retorted 
Maud, “ Now I like him.” 

“Better even than Mr. Morris?” asked 
Stella slyly. 

Her sister laughed slightly at this allusion 
to her last and most unattractive suitor. 
He was a portly, middle-aged merchant in 
very comfortable circumstances, remarkable 
alike for dullness and good-nature, and had 
done Maud the honor of offering her his 
hand and heart. Not greatly daunted by her 
firm refusal, he informed her if she ever re- 


pented her decision he would gladly make 
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her Mrs. Morris, and this fact becoming 
known to Stelia was the cause of many 
ests. 

“ Itis very likely that your fat lover will keep 
a jealous eve on the lawyer’s movements,” 
observed Stella, returning to the charge. 
“ But then that would be quite unnecessary, 
for 1’m sure Mr. Wayland will never lay 
aside his stilts long enough to enter into 
conversation with you.” 

Certainly no one could have been more 
quiet and unobtrusive than he, although he 
did * unbend,” as Stella expressed it, suffi- 
ciently to sometimes exchange a few pleas- 
ant words with the sisters. But it was to 
Maud that he gave his most courtly bow 
and winning smile, and when poring over 
his law-books her clear, rich voice floated 
out on the air, the look that crept into his 
fine, dark eyes proved that his thoughts 
were far from his studies. He was not cap- 
tivated by her beauty; a man inthe meriai- 
an of life, whose heart has never been even 
touched by the tender passion, is not likely 
to become susceptible to mere personal 
charms. But her intelligence, her goodness 
and self-denying spirit, awakened a greater 
admiration than he had ever felt for any 
other woman. 

As before, he never sought her society, or 
paid her any of those delicate attentions 
which she was accustomed to receive from 
the rest of his sex; but once, observing the 
care with which she attended her geraniums, 
he brought her a bouquet of exquisite hot- 
house flowers, in marked contrast to the 
huge and gaudy nosegays which Mr. Morris 
had occasionally sent her, and which never 
failed to excite Stella’s mirth. Maud placed 
the flowers in fresh water each day, and 
when they had lost their freshness and 
bloom pressed them carefully and laid them 
away. 

As time passed the sisters became more 
reconciled to the change in their affairs, and 
found a certain pleasure in the idea of being 
independent, though they were not without 
their hours of trial. But Stella had her de- 
voted Charlie to run to for comfort and en- 
couragement, and his hopeful spirit never 
failed to inspire her own with fresh cour- 
age. Maud, on the other hand, often felt 
the need of sympathy and counsel from one 
older and more experienced than herself ; 
like every other woman she had sometimes 
yictured a happy future shared with one she 
-— and seeing the devotion of Charlie 
and Stella she often sighed to think of the 
non-appearance of,this hero of her dreams. 

Still she always bore a cheerful exterior, 
and tried to hope for the best, till her moth- 
er, whose health had been very feeble for 
some time, was seized with a severe illness 
that lasted for weeks. Of course, much of 
the time that otherwise would have been de- 


voted to teaching was spent by her bedside, 
and the sisters saw with dismay their little 
hoard rapidly disappearing. “It never 
rains but it pours,” and the old adage proved 
true in this case, at least. Two of Maud’s 
pupils moved to another State, one was sent 
toa fashionable seminary to be “ finished,” 
and a fourth became discouraged in her ef- 
forts to Jearn, and finally abandoned the task 
as hopeless. With what a sinking heart the 
weary music teacher thought of the future ! 
and the completion of Raymond’s education, 
the cherished kope of her life, seemed an ut- 
ter impossibility. Once she spoke of seck- 
ing employment outside the village, but this 
step her mother opposed, with all the force 
of which her weak nature was capable. 
“ Let us stay together,” she urged, “ even if 
we have nothing but bread and butter to 
share.” 

“Bread and butter it will certainly be,” 

thought Maud bitterly. “I have lost nearly 
all my pupils, and it is not likely that I will 
find any more in Somerville, yet 1 must sit 
with folded hands while my whole soul rises 
in rebellion against such an inactive life.” 
* Something of the despondency which she 
felt began to show itself in her face and 
bearing; her step lost its brightness and 
her form its rounded outline, and the change 
was not unnoticed by Mr. Wayland. Igno- 
rant of the cause, he yet longed to draw 
nearer to this girl who had interested him 
so strangely, and convince her of his heart- 
felt sympathy and friendship. 

The resolution once formed was soon 
carried out; numerous little acts of kind- 
ness, which, coming from one so reserved, 
both pleased and surprised her, led to a 
closer acquaintance, and one fine sabbath 
evening the inhabitants of Somerville were 
mystified to see the two enter church togeth- 
er. An action so unusual on Wayland’s 
part caused mysterious smiles and whispers, 
some of the younger members of the congre- 
gation looking on enviously, but Mrs. Smith- 
son and her daughter could hardly wait till 
they reached home before venting their cha- 

rin. 
an The conceited minx!” exclaimed the 
charming Phemie. “He has scarcely no- 
ticed any other girl in the village, and | su 
pose she will triumph over the rest of us!” 

“ Not if I can help it,” said her mother 
viciously. 

“ Don’t put 


eg to extra trouble, old 
woman,” growled Mr. Smithson, who was in 
no very amiable humor, and was not sup- 
posed to be a listener to the conversation, 
“The lawyer has an eye for beauty, and 


dar’s n’t come your way.” 


“ Your pa is always saying something dis- 
agreeable,” remarked Mrs. Smithson as her 
worthy husband left the room, and Phemie 
dashed a few angry tears from her eyes. 
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“But cheer up; if you can’t marry Judson 
Wayland neither shall that sly Maud, and 
I ‘ll cook his goose the first chance I get.” 
Which lady-like intention she carried into ef- 
fect the very next evening at a social gathering 
at which Mr. Wayland had forced himself to 
be present. “1 am so sorry,” she began, “that 
those pre’ y Haywood sisters do not go into 
society now. I miss them so much, and 
think they are charming girls, especially 
Maud, don’t you?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Wayland, 
more emphatically than he had intended. 

“ And I am so glad,” she continued, “ that 
she won't be compelled to give those horrid 
music-lessons much longer. Of course it 
won’t be necessary when she is married, for 
Mr. Morris has considerable property. It 
will be quite a nice match, | think.” 

“TI am sure,” said Mr. Wayland, with a 
skeptical smile, “ that your belief in her ap- 

roaching marriage is altogether ground- 
ess.” 

“ Oh, I assure you,” said the tattler, “that I 
have it fromthe very best authority. “They 
wish the engagement kept secret, but I am 
not afraid to tell you, as I know it will go 
no further.” 

Now Mr. Wayland knew but little of Mrs. 
Smithson’s mischief-making propensities, 
and this assurance, delivered with an air of 
firm conviction, struck a terrible fear to his 
heart. “Good heavens,” he thought, “can 
it be possible that a girl like Maud Hay- 
wood could make such a sacrifice of herself ? 
She with her talents, her gooduess and beau- 
ty, to mate with that grinning idiot! Can it 
be that love for her relatives has caused her 
to take such a step?” Too much disturbed 
to remain longer he hastily excused himself 
and left the room, to the intense mortifica- 
tion of Mrs. Smithson and her daughter, 
who, decked out in gaudy ribbons and flow- 
ers, had been endeavoring for two hours to 
attract his attention. 

Out in the air, and making hasty strides 

toward the Haywood mansion, he tried to 
collect his thoughts and fight down the be- 
lief that what he had heard was something 
more than an idle rumor, but this was a dif- 
ficult matter. Knowing Maud’s unselfish 
spirit, he could not but think it probable that 
she had decided to lay aside all thoughts of 
self, and do what she considered best for 
the welfare of those around her. How inex- 
pressibly dear she seemed to him, and how 
he cursed the folly which had prevented 
him from telling her so! Might not the 
knowledge of her engagement be the cause 
ot her recent depression ? he asked himself. 
“]T might have saved her from such a miser- 
able fate,” he groaned, “ and now perhaps it 
is forever too late.” ; 

Reaching the gate, he paused for a mo- 
ment near the first of a row of lilacs which 


were making the air heavy with their sweet- 
ness. It was here that he had stood the 
evening before with Maud ; a spray of the 
blossoms dropped from her hair, and he 
picked it up unobserved and placed it in his 
bosom. He recalled the incident now, and 
remembered that, watching her pure, mobile 
face, and noting the subtile grace of every 
movement, he had thought that any man 
might be proud of sucha wife. “ And now,” 
he murmured bitterly, as he hurried past, 
“ perhaps she will marry one who has not suf- 
ficient depth of mind or heart to appreciate 
her in the slightest degree.” 

Entering his room he closed the door 
softly and sat down in the darkness, experi- 
encing a greater sense of loneliness and des- 
olation than he had ever felt in his life, 
Presently steps approached the window, 
and the voice that he had grown to love best 
on earth fell on his ear. 

“Did you say that Mr. Wayland was 
gone ?” 

“Yes,” replied Stelia, “ he left about two 
hours since, and has notreturned. Let us 
sit here, and have a quiet chat.” 

* The listener was about to move and make 
his presence known, but the next words 
seemed to chain him to the spot. 

“Stella, mother has been actually urging 
me to marry.” 

“Whom?” in surprise, “and why?” 

“T will tell you all about it. We had 
been speaking of our private affairs, and 
she seemed even more gloomy than usual, 
and asked me at length it I would not apply 
to our cousin for aid. I told her that I had 
not the remotest idea of suchathing.” * 

“ Never,” exclaimed Stella, emphatically ; 
“as you once said, nothing but starvation 
can force us to that.” 

“Then,” continued Maud, “ she told me 
that she had one more plan to propose, and 
that was for me to marry Mr. Morris. The 
thought was so revolting that for a few mo- 
ments I actually felt as if I hated the man. 
But she did not seem to notice my disgust, 
and painted in glowing colors the advan- 
tages which would be mine if I became his 
wife. She said that it was useless for me to 
continue the life I had commenced, that I 
was robbing myself of both happiness and 
health, and begged me to consider what she 
had said. I told her very decidedly that | 
did not even have a friendly feeling for Mr. 
Morris, and that her last plan was as dis- 
tasteful to me as her first.” 

“ Poor mother!” said Stella after a short 
pause; “ poverty has blinded her to a good 
deal. If it were not so she would see that 
the marraige which she is so anxious for 
you to make would bring you nothing but 
unhappiness, What a pity, Maud, that Mr. 
Morris is so thick headed and unattractive. 
Now if it were only Mr. Wayland” — 
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.“ What nonsense to mention his name in 
connection with mine!” interrupted Maud, 
hastily. “He‘is superior to any man I ever 
saw, but I do not think that matrimony was 
ever farther from any one’s thoughts.” 
 * How little she knows of the change that 
has taken place in my mind!” thought Mr. 
Wayland, as the two moved away, and he 
rose from his seat, feeling ten years young- 
er than when he entered. How he rejoiced 
to think that his doubts had been removed ! 

et underlying his secret exultation was a 
ear that he, too, would fail to reach Maud’s 
standard of manly excellence. He did not 
believe that he had ever given her reason to 
think that she was specially dear to him, 
and he felt that such a girl was not likely to 
give her affections unsought, but he knew 
that he would a yes, gladly, wait for 
years, if in the end he could gain her love. 

“TI must see her tonight, and hear her an- 
swer,” he decided after a few moments’ 
thought, and hearing music in the drawing 
room, her favorite resort in the evening, he 
went in that direction. The door stood 
ajar, for the night was unusually warm for 
April, and he stood where he could com- 
mand a fair view of the musician, without 
being himself observed. Maud was the on- 
ly occupant of the room, and was playing 
the prelude to a little song of her own com- 
position, which she had written when in one 
of her most despondent moods. How fair 
and lovely she looked in her dress of silver- 

ray (she was partial to quiet colors) with 
~ abundant hair flowing in waves over her 
shoulders. Presently her voice, full now of 
a deep, tender, sadness, poured forth the 
words of the song. 


~ Gm, bright-winged Hope, come to my heart, and 
rin 
Forget of weary care and strife ; 


Forgetfulness of all the clouds that hang 
Their shadows o’er my sad and lonely hfe. 


““*Oh! could I know there breathed a kindred soul 
That longed to share my every joy and grief, 
My heart would gather strength for coming days, 
And rest contented in the sweet belief. 


“* Fond fancy pictures oft a noble face, 
That looks on me with eyes of tender light: 
If thou hast living form, star of my dreams, 
Then come to me, oh, come to me tonight!’ ” 


As the song ceased, Mr. Wayland wrap- 
ped lightly at the door. “ Won't you come 
out and walk with me a few moments on the 
lawn?” he asked, as Maud came forward 
looking rather embarrassed. “ The night is 
so beautiful that it seems a pity to remain 
in-doors.” 

“ Certainly,” she replied, giving him one 
of those rare smiles which he had often 
thought had never been equaled for sweet- 
ness. 

. It was, as he had said, a lovely evening; 
the moon shone with almost the brilliancy 
of day, on the long row of lilacs that waved 
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their purple plumes in the breeze, and on 
trees that, clad in their hght, spring foliage, 
cast fantastic shadows on the fresh, young 
grass. But Mr. Wayland, dearly as he loved 
nature, had no eye for her beauties then; 
his attention was drawn to the face at his 
side, that seemed fairer than ever in that 
softened light. He felt that the most an- 
spicious moment of his life had come, nor: 
could he find fitting words in which to em- 
body his feelings, so for a few moments the: 
two walked on in perfect silence. 

At last, making a great effort, he told her. 
in simple, manly language the story of his 
love; to say that she was surprised is but 
vaguely expressing her feelings, she was so: 
perfectly bewildered that at first she could 
not speak a word in reply. 

“Am I expecting too much?” he asked, 
very sadly, for he interpreted her silence 
unfavorably. “Forgive me if | seem pre- 
sumptuous, but I forgot that | must seem 
very old to a young girl like you.” 

“Old?” repeated Maud, looking up at 
the fine face and proud, erect figure of the 
man by her side, who was more youthful in 
appearance at forty-two than many who were 
ten years younger. “ You do not seem old 
at all, but 

“I understand what you mean,” he in- 
terrupted, in considerable agitation, “and 
will spare you the pain of saying what you 
know will cause one grief. I have never 
loved any one but you, and shall never love 
another, for you have won the deepest affec- 
tion which my heart is capable of feeling, 
but I see that I have been too hasty. For- 
get, if possible, what has passed between us, 
and may Heaven forever bless you !” 

“ Stay till you hear what I have to say,” 
cried Maud in distressed tones, as she laid 
a detaining hand on his arm. “How can 


‘you misconstrue my meaning so? I was 


about to say that I had never dreamed that 
such happiness could be mine.” 

How this confession was received it is’ 
scarcely necessary to relate, for love-making 
and love-scenes, however absorbing to the 
parties interested, are generally tiresome to 
out8iders. But presently Maud remember- 
ed,gvith a pang of remorse, those whose wel- 
fare had hitherto been her first thought. 
“ What a heedless, selfish being I am! ” she 
cried. “I had forgotten that there were 
others for whom I had promised to live and 
labor.” And then she told him briefly of 
the resolution which she and Stella had 
made, and the postponement of the latter’s 
marriage. 

“My dear girl,” said her lover, looking 
down into her eyes with all the love of her. 
soul shining in his own “ do you suppose 
that I will resign you from any such plea? 
No, but do not let the future of your rela- 
tives cause you any uneasiness, for I shall 
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make their interests my own. Let Stella 
marry her Charlie; I heard today of a good 
situation that he can easily secure through 
my influence, and those who are near and 
dear to you shall always have my hearty as- 
sistance. Think only of your own future, 
my peerless Maud,— of the years which I 
intend to make as bright and beautiful as 
— in compensation for all that you 

ave endured in the past. Ah, my child, 
the world that deemed me so insensible to 
the merits of your sex will never know how 
sad and lonely my life was till I found you, 
and saw that you were the perfect realiza- 
tion of my dreams of the noble and gifted 
woman who should bless my heart and home, 


— dreams that were born in youth, and have 
grown fainter as added years found me still 
a single man. You filled the niche in m 
heart so completely that I realized for the first 
time tonight what a terrible thing it would 
be tolose you.” (He did not tell her till they 
had been married some months what liberties 
scheming Mrs. Smithson had taken with her 
name.) 

Maud pressed the hand which clasped her 
own in silent —— and standing there 
in the sweet April night, with a new and 
beautiful world opening before her, her hap- 
py heart acknowledged that it had found the 
hero of her day-dreams, and mutely wonder- 
ed if he had come in answer to her song. 


TIMOTHY TETECLE. 


BY JOHN B CORTIS. 


IMOTHY TETECLE was a genius. 

By the way, there are few men who are 
not geniuses, though their ingenuity may 
not apparent to the casual observer. 
Sometimes it is never discovered, even by 
their dearest friends. In what particular 
direction Mr. Tetecle’s genius lay was a 
matter of some doubt to many people; and 
some — but these doubtless were persons of 
envious dispositions— went so far as to 
hint that it lay at such a distance that Timo- 
thy had never been able to find it. We 
shall deal with these folks as did Timothy, 
— paying no regard to them whatever; and 
resting content in our belief that it did exist 
somewhere. 

Mr. Tetecle was no Adonis, certainly : 
he was about forty-five years of age, rather 
short, thick-set, and having a plump, jolly- 
looking face. One of his legs was slightly 
shorter than the other, in consequence of an 
unlucky fracture of the knee-pan at a time 
when Timoth was in the last stagesof 
babyhood, and accordingly he walked with a 
limp. He seldom worked; and when he 
did, it was as some men play, —cautiously 
and with great circumspection. He dressed 
respectably, and always contrived to have a 
little money in his pocket. He was sharp 
at a trade: it were a long-headed man in- 
deed who could get the better of Timoth 
in that respect; but he was a convivial seal, 
and his companions were not always of the 
choicest, according to the reckoning of the 
sober-sided inhabitants of Hungle-Bungle, 
the village in which he resided. However, 
Timothy was always ready to do a favor, 


and to receive one (two qualities of which I 
think the absence of the latter begets as 
many enemies as the absence of the former), 
and this free-heartedness of his had won for 
him the good-will of many of the farmers 
around, at whose homes he was always a 
welcome guest, where he would drink with 
the sons, and cdurt the daughters, with 
equal assiduity. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth of 
September, 1874, Mr. Tetecle betook him- 
self to the home of Deacon White, where 
dwelt the lovely Arabella, daughter of the 
aforesaid deacon. 

In all the multitude of reasons, what par- 
ticular one could have induced Burt Lymon 
to call at the same honse that night is one 
of the few mysteries Timothy never could 
fathom. Howbeit, Timothy had scarcely 
been seated ten minutes when in came 
Burt. 

Burt Lymon was a ba man of some 
property, who resided near the Tetecle 
mansion, in the home of his fathers ; but he 
was of so timid a disposition, that he was 
continually invested with the—under the 
circumstances — insane idea that he was 
perpetually in danger of losing his life by 
assassination. What were his reasons for 
such a belief, no one was able to say, least 
of all Burt himse'f. 

It is probable that Mr. Lymon had seen 
Mr. Tetecle wending his way along the 
road, and, suspecting his destination, had 
conceived the brilliant project of passing the 
evening with a young lady without exposing 
himself to personal risk by being alone up 
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on the highway at night, inasmuch as he 
- expected Timothy’s company home. 

t is said—I received the information 
from Miss Arabella’s own lips —that Timo- 
thy’s eyes actually glared at the young man 
of property, when he entered the room where 
sat Mr. Tetecle, ae | established for the 
evening, by the side of his youthful, pretty 
hostess. 

Howbeit, Burt was there, and there he 
was likely to stay until Tim took his leave, 
unless there should be some Providential 
interference; which, to say the least, was 
very unlikely to happen. But Mr. Tetecle 
is not one of the men who submit to an in- 
convenience because it is a greater incon- 
venience to oppose than to endure. He did 
not propose to let his evening’s enjoyment 
go by default, As he sat in his chair a 
scheme was moulded and perfected in his 
busy, brain. He rose from his chair, and, 
bestowing a meaning look upon Miss Ara- 
bella, ostentatiously betook himself to the 
kitchen, where, after taking a drink of wa- 
ter, and rattling the dipper in the pail with 
a great deal of unnecessary noise, he step- 

d gently out the back-door, ensconced 

imself behind a tree, and awaited the un- 
folding of events. 

Mr. Tetecle had remained in this position 
for perhaps five minutes, when Mr. Lymon 
first noticed his absence. 

“Has Tim gone?” hastily inquired the 
young man of property, with some alarm 
depicted upon his countenance. “ Why, he 
did n't say he was going. I fear I shall 
have to take my leave, Miss White,” he 
continued, rising from his chair with trepi- 
dation, “for I wish to see him tonight on 
business.” 

And, ay | delaying to say his adieus, 
Mr. Lymon departed from the front-door, 
and started on a run down the road in the 
direction which he supposed Timothy had 
taken, calling his name loudly at every few 


steps. 

After running till he was out of breath, 
Burt stopped to descant upon the extraordi- 
nary fact, that, although he had run three- 
quarters of a mile at full speed, he had not 
overtaken a lame man, who had but a few 
minutes the start. While he was consider- 
ing this problem, it suddenly occurred to 
him that he was alone and unprotected, at 
night, on a deserted country road, with the 
nearest house half a mile off. The fact that 
the road was deserted did not serve to allay 
his fears; but, he considered, that, as he 
was but half a mile distant from his own 
house, and full three-quarters of a mile from 
that of Deacon White, it would, on the 
whole, be the safest plan to go home, which 
he accordingly did, going between a trot and 
a walk,and shying to the opposite side of 


like a skittish horse, and climbing entirely 
over the opposite fence when he arrived at 
the grave-yard. At last he reached his own 
door, trembling with apprehension at the 
fate of poor Tim, and at his own wonderiul 
escape. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tetecle, completely . ob- 
livious to the apprehension he had awaken- 
ed in the mind of Mr. Lymon, was enjoying 
himself with pleasant reflections, and bask- 
ing in the smiles of the enchanting Arabella. 
At last, as the clock struck ten, he arose, 
and, after partaking of a good-night kiss 
from the sweet lips of the maiden, he start- 
ed toward his home, chuckling within him- 
self, and half expecting to discover Burt by 
the roadside waiting for him. 

As he walked along, deeply thinking, as 
is his wont, he discovered that, instead of 
taking the right-hand road, as he intended 
to have done, he had turned to the left, and 
was well on his way to the village. 

“ A very natural mistake,” concluded Tim, 
after he had noticed the direction he was 
going, “and one of which I may as well take 
advantage.” 

So, in a jolly mood, he passed into the 
village street, and ther2 he met several com- 
panions, in a jolly mood, too; and they, 
walking into a bar-room all together, met 
more jolly-mooded gentlemen; whereupon 
they all sat down to discuss various matters 
together with some rum and _ molasses. 
Tim told the story of the events of the 
evening to the jolly fellows, and they all 
considered it a jolly joke ; and betwgen this, 
that, and the other, they all became so jolly 
tight, that the night was on the wane when 
Tim found Mr. Tetecle in the street— 
deserted by all save himself — in a very jolly 
mood indeed. 

As he sinuated himself along the highway 
which Jed to his house, he felt so remarka- 
bly jolly that he regaled himself with little 
snatches of song, interspersed by a singular 
sound proceeding from his parted lips, 
much resembling that which issues from 
the throat of a fowl-when it has an obstruct- 
ion in its gullet, and causing Tim to inter- 
lard his ditties with frequent rests other 
than those provided by the natural require- 
ments of the music. 

As he sauntered along, the ebriosity gain- 
ed upon him, so that when he arrived at the 
grave yard—the same one to which Burt 
had so generously given the whole of the 
road, in addition to its bounded possessions 
— he concluded to sit down on a flat stone, 
which lay beneath an old apple-tree by the 
roadside, and rest. 

After sitting down he found such extreme 
difficulty in getting up again, that he con- 
cluded to remain where he was uatil he felt 
better. So, propping himself inst the - 


the road as he passed each bush and tree, 


trunk of the apple-tree, with both feet braced 
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widely apart, in order to overcome a strong 
eed to fall sidewise, Tim looked about 
im. 

The harvest moon — it beamed upon Tim 
tonight with true brotherly sympathy, being, 
like him, on the full — was rolling down the 
western sky, and had already descended 
more than half way from the zenith to the 
horizon. Nota cloud was to be seen; nota 
breath of wind was stirring. The air was 
opalescent with descending hoar-frost, which 
shimmered on all surrounding objects, till it 
seemed that old Mother Earth, forgetting 
her age, had donned garments of tinsel, and 
might be expected, at any moment, to appear 
clad in tights, and about to dance the can- 
can with the Man in the Moon. 

“My squash-vines are (hic) a goner,” 
ejaculated Timothy to himself. 

Poor fellow! he thought of only the prac- 
tical, he could not see the sestionl. 

Tim looked up the road in the direction 
he had been traveling ; he looked down the 
road in the direction from which he had 
traveled ; he looked across the road at the 
wide expanse of field and pasture; but no 
living thing was visible: he listened, but not 
a sound broke the intense stillness. 

Having nothing in particular to do, Mr. 
Tetecle, after finishing his survey of the 
surrounding landscape, very deliberately, 
and not without some difficulty, unbuttoned 
his coat. and took from the interior thereof 
a singular looking object, which he straight- 
way proceeded to hold in such a manner 
that the moonbeams pervaded its interior 
with 2 mellow radiance. As Tim held it at 
arm’s-length, the spectator might have seen 
that it was a small flask, made of some trans- 
parent material, and containing a_ liquid 

which glistened and sparkled, as if, per- 
chance, it might have been the long-sought 
elixir of life itself. Perhaps it was a philter, 
purchased to move the obdurate heart of 
some village damsel. It is probable that 
the latter surmise is correct; for Tim, evi- 
dently with the intention of testing its vir- 
tues himself, ere he exposed the young la- 
dy’s heart to such extreme hazard of cap- 
ture, raised the flask to his lips. As he did 
this, he chanced to look along the road in 
the direction of the village, and immediate- 
ly the vessel disappeared within the recess- 
es of his coat, with a celerity which was in 
great contrast with the manner in which it 
was drawn out. What had caused the sud- 
vien trepidation of Mr. Tetecle was the fig- 
«re of a man walking along the road, appar- 
ently not quite a quarter of a mile away. 
In the bright moonlight Tim could see that 
{t was coming nearer. Mr. Tetecle thought 
it strange he had not noticed the figure a 
moment before when lie looked in the same 
direction’; for the person was already haif 


of the linear prospective, and was advancing 


rapidly. 

Now it is not an extraordinary occurrence 
to behold a man walking along a road by 
moonlight; indeed, it is, 1 believe, in some 
localities, a very common one. So Tim, af- 
ter he had safely deposited his precious 
philter in an inner pocket, began to recover 
from his surprise, and, in fact, to wonder 
why he had been surprised at all. 

The figure advanced at a rapid rate, as if 
it felt perfectly at ease; and, if Timothy’s 
brain was troubled by a momentary vision 
of Burt Lymon, it was but momentary ; for, 
as the person approached, Tim could clear] 
—— that he was a stranger in the vil 
age. 

“ Good-evening,” said the stranger, po- 
litely accosting Tim, taking off his hat, as 
he spoke, and wiping his forehead with a 
white handkerchief, displaying in the action 
a well-formed head, and a set of very bushy 
black whiskers, with hair to match. 

“ Good-evening, sir,” returned Tim, mak- 
ing an effort to rise, but, after elevating him- 
self a couple of inches, he found the effort 
so much more difficult than he anticipated, 
that he immediately sat down again. 

“Don’t rise, I beg,” said the stranger. 
“You must be tired: it is a long way from 
the village, and the walk must weary a man 
of your age.” 

At this ostensible allusion to his super- 
maturity, Mr. Tetecle made another, and 
this time partially successful, attempt to get 
upon his feet; and, leaning his back against 
the wall, outstretching his hands upon the 
stones on either side in order to steady him- 
self, he answered, with a touch of indigna- 
tion in his tone, — 

“ Yes, sir, it is quite a distance to the vil- 
lage; but it is not the distance, sir, which 
tires me; it is the frost, sir.” ‘ 

“ The frost?” echoed the stranger inquir- 
ingly. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tim again. “It was 
slipping and sliding under my feet all the 
way from the village; and, judging by the 
way it was falling there, it must be nigh 
about knee deep by this time.” 

This somewhat wild conjecture was prob- 
ably owing to the confused condition of Mr. 
Tetecle’s mind, consequent upon the unex- 
pected appearance of the strange gentleman. 

“Ah, I think it is not quite so deep as 
that, Mr. Tetecle,” said the strange gentle- 
man, with a frosty smile, which, as he turn- 
ed his face so that the moonlight sparkled 
brightly amidst the rime in his coal-black 
whiskers, had an uncann 
positively making him shudder. 

“ How did he know my name? and how 
did he know I had been to the village?” 
quoth Tim softly to himself; and then he 


way between Tim and the vanishing li: es 


answered, “ Yes, sir, it is.” 
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Possibly this remark was connected with 
some ae propounded in Tim's own mind, 
and possibly it was connected with some 
query propounded in the mind of the gentle- 
me yd stranger also, for he immediately 
said, — 

“Ah, I thought so,” and smiled frostily ; 
and then he added, “Do you happen to 
know a person in these parts by the name 
of Burt Lymon?” 

Again Timothy shuddered, partly with 
cold, and partly with surprise. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said again. 

“T believe you saw him this evening?” 
interrogated the strange gentleman. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Tim once more, 

The shudder had become chronic now. 

“And you had some difficulty with him, 
I believe,” continued the stranger. 

“ Dear me, it is wonderful how he guesses 
things,” soijiloquized Timothy. Thea he 
answered, “ Why, sir, I — I — don’t — hope 
nothing has happened to him!” with an 
eagerness wholly unaccounted for by his 
former sentiments in regard to the matter. 

“There has something happened to him,” 
replied the stranger in an awful voice, “ and 
you are — are” — 

Here he stopped as if for a proper epithet 
to apply to Tim, whereupon that individual 
out of mere politeness, said sweetly, — 

“ Are what, sir?” 

“No matter,” said the stranger sternly; 
“but you must go with me.” e 

“ Might I ask where, sir?” inquired Tim- 
othy respectfully, evincing a curiosity, wnich, 
under the circumstances, was certainly par- 
donable. 

“To the court of Bowwow,” replied the 
‘stranger, drawing a little nearer as he spoke, 
and smiling again. 

Tim bowed. He might never have heard 
of that tribunal, but he had a certain respect 
for the majesty of the law, especially when 
jt was represented by such a stalwart min- 
ion as stood before him. 

“What does the court require of me?” 
he asked. 

“I cannot say,” returned the stranger; 
“ but you must go with me.” 

“ I hardly think,” said Tim, hesitating, as 
if he were feeling his way, and eying the 
man before him as if he doubted his acqui- 
escence to the sentiment, “1 hardly think 
the jurisdiction of that court extends so far 
as here.” 

“ Its jurisdiction,” thundered the stranger, 
“its jurisdiction is everywhere!” 

And then, as if to put an end to further 
debate, he advanced and reached out his 
hand to take Tim by the shoulder. 

Tim shrank back till he nearly overturned 
the wall. He was a peaceable man, and 
would not fight under any circumstances, 


he did the only thing available, — stood and 
waited, as he had, but a few hours before, — 
with very different feelings, — waited for 
the unfolding of events at the house of Dea- 
con White. 

The stranger reached forth his hand. 
The frosty gleams twinkled in his -beard 
and flashed from his eyes as he touched 
Tim’s shoulder, and— Everything had 
vanished. Tim was conscious of a jarring 
motion ; of rapid, alternate changes of heat 
and cold; of intense flashes of light; of a 
sudden stop. 

As soon as he could collect his senses he 
looked about him, and found that his guide 
still grasped his arm. They were standing 
in the midst of a plain of great extent, which 
seemed to be populous, insomuch as there 


‘| were numbers of people on it, though not a 


house or other edifice was to be seen. 
There were a few rocks or boulders scatter- 
ed here and there, some of them of large 
size, and all evidently of volcanic origin; 
but what struck Timothy as the strangest 
thing of all was the fact that every person, 
large and small, male and female, was con- 
tinually engaged in tumbling around; as if 
each were an independent planet revolving on 
its axis in an eccentric orbit; and giving the 
plain something of the appearance of an 
enormous ball-room, in which the dancers 
were waltzing singly to slow music, and at- 
tending to their daily affairs at the same 
time. Moreover, Tim found that his captor 
was ae. the prevailing manner, and 
was spinning his prisoner along with him. 

“Oh, dear,” gasped Tim faintly, as they 
revolved for the two hundred and twenty- 
first time, “I can’t stand this. I never 
could waltz. It makes me dizzy.” 

But his captor still whirled him on as re- 
morselessly as betore. 

“ Why are all the people acting in this 
ridiculous manner?” questioned Tim, when 
he found that his previous remarks had 
made noimpression on his companion, 

“To keep from being roasted,” replied 
that individual, as he executed another pi- 
rouette, 

“To keep from being roasted!” echoed 
Tim, stubbing his toe on a small stone, and 
tumbling against the strange gentleman. 

“ Yes,” said that person, with some asper- 
ity, rubbing the collided part as he swung 
around on the homestretch,“ and to keep 
from being frozen.” 

“To keep from being frozen!” echoed 
Timothy again. “Why I can’t understand 
it atall.” 

“There is no atmosphere,” said the 
gentleman laconically. 

“No atmosphere!” once more echoing 
his companion’s words. 

“No,” said the stranger, as he eased up a 


and he was ina poor condition to run; so 


little, “there is no atmosphere here; and 
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so, if one stood still, the rays of the sun 
would roast one side of him, and the intense 
cold of space would freeze the other side, 
and so, in order to preserve the necessary 
average, we are obliged to be perpetually 
turning around. There can be no house; 
for inside the rays of the sun could not 
penetrate, consequently everything would 
always be congealed: no living creature 
could remain inside one instant without 
freezing solid.” 

“ But,” inquired Tim wonderingly, “ what 
do they do when it storms?” 

“It never storms,” returned the man. 
“There are no clouds, and the sun shines 
perpetually as it is doing now.” 

As the stranger said this, Tim looked up 
at the heavens for the first time. The sun 
was hanging in the sky,— which was per- 
fectly black, and studded with brilliant stars, 
even now at apparent noonday, — but it 

lared so fiercely from a seeming void, that 
it was impossible to look at it, even for an 
instant, without destroying the eyesight. 

And the shadows of objects, they looked 
so strange to Tim. Every one was perfect- 
ly black, with no shading, no means of tell- 
ing whether the depression which caused it 
were an inch or a thousand feet in depth. 
They all had the same unfathomable appear- 
ance, as if they might be an opening into 
the bottomless pit itself. 

“ What is the name of this place?” was 
the next inquiry of Tim. 

“The Land of Bowwow is its name,” said 
the stranger; “but conceited people upon 
your earth ignorantly call it the moon.” 

“The moon!” ejaculated Timothy. 
this the moon? hy, I had no idea” — 

And it is very natural that he should have 
had none. 

Meanwhile, they had waltzed along, for 
quite a distance, and Tim actually began to 
enjoy the motion. He had recovered from 
his fatigue, and now bounded along with an 
elasticity which would have astonished his 
acquaintances at Hungle-Bungle. He expe- 
rienced no difficulty in getting his breath ; 
if, indeed, he breathed at all, of which he 
did not feel sure. 

Tim wondered that they did not collide 
with any one of the spinning multitude which 
they met; but people met one another in a 
matter-of fact way, turning aside, and ex- 
changing greetings, with a composure won- 
derful to see. 

Suddenly across their path flashed a vis- 
ion of loveliness. It was only a beautiful 

irl, perhaps out shopping or making calls, 

ut Fim was always susceptible to such in- 
fluences; and in this case, he so far forgot 
himself as to wink at her. He could not 
see whether she noticed him or not until he 
had completed another revolution upon his 
axis. As he did so, he caught her eye, and 


“Is 


number of 


she actually winked in return; and, more- 
over, beckoned to him with her white fore- 
finger. In an instant Tim forgot the pecu- 
har circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded, and made a desperate attempt to 
break away from his captor, and follow the 
lovely a. The effect of this disturb- 
ance of the harmony of motion was immedi- 
ate and disastrous. Tim instantly collided 
with some one, and was knocked violentl 
to the ground, pulling his captor over with 
him, and tripping up about a dozen people, 
who fell upon of them. Instantl 
everybody strove to get upon his feet, me | 
after liberal kicking of shins, all were finally 
successful in so doing. 

Immediately they all began a fierce on- 
slaught of words on Tim, some crying that 
they had frozen their limbs, and others 
averring that they had blistered their hands 
and faces ; and, truly, when his captor suc- 
ceeded in drawing him away from the furi- 
ous crowd, Tim discovered that one of his 
ears was as stiff anc numb as a piece of 
cow-hide, while its mate was as juicy and 
tender as a lamb chop just off the gridiron. 
He tried to look for the fair cause of the 
disaster, but was sharply checked by his 
companion before he had discovered her. 
However, he did not take it much to heart, 
but he continued thinking of her, until he 
was aroused from his revery by the strange 
gentleman, who said they were about to 
spp. 

There was a large gathering of people 
which they were approaching, and, as Tim 
and his partner came nearer, they could see 
that the assembiy was upon asort of a raised 
platform, which, revolving by some invisible 
power, precluded the necessity of each indi- 
vidual turning independently. The con- 
course was remarkable for a stiff formality 
of demeanor ; and the members thereof had 
a very profound look, as if they knew that 
they were engaged in some business of the 
utmost importance, but, for the life of them, 
couid not tell what it was. 

Upon one side of this platform 
was a raised bench, behind which sat a very 
wise-looking gentleman, with a pair of spec- 
tacles on his nose. Lower down, and at 
the right hand of the beforementioned gen- 
tleman, was a smaller bench, or rather box, 
since it was inclosed by a railing, which 
was empty, but which contained seats for a 
people. Directly before the 
bench of the spectacled gentleman, and al- 
so on a lower level, were several desks with 
chairs behind them; some empty, like the 
box, some occupied by gentlemen with 
large rolls of manuscript or calf-bound vol- 
umes before them, which they seemed to be 
assiduously studying. At the right hand of 
the gentleman upon the high bench, was a 
suplles box, also empty, containing but one 
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seat. Standing near the last-mentioned 
box was a ferocious looking personage, who 
carried a big cane or staff, which he occa- 
sionally flourished about with an utter dis- 
regard of the feelings of whoever might be 
so unfortunate as to be within striking dis- 
tance. There were many other persons, 
evidently spectators, standing about, 

Mr. Tetecle’s captor led him near the 
desks, and they sat down side by side facing 
the gentleman upon the high bench. 

Immediately upon their appearance there 
was a sudden stir and bustle. More gentle- 
men, with rolls of manuscript under their 
arms, came hastily upon the scene, and took 
possession of the vacant desks. 

“You will need counsel, I suppose?” 
said an inquiring voice in Timothy’s ear. 

Timothy started. He had forgotten all 
about his companion ; but now, as he turned, 
he beheld that individual as close by his 
side as ever. It was not he, however, who 
had spoken, but a sleek-looking man dress- 
ed in a threadbare suit of black broadcloth. 
The man repeated his question when he 
saw Timothy looking at him. 

“ You will require counsel, sir, of course ?” 
he said civilly. 

“ What for?” asked Timothy. 

“What for!” repeated the man, some- 
what astonished. “ Why, do you intend to 
plead your own case?” 

“TI have no intention of as my own 

ering what the 


case, sir,” said Tim, won 
man meant. 

“ What! do you intend to plead guilty? ” 
ejaculated the questioner, in great astonish- 
ment. 


“I don’t know what you mean,” said 


Tim, perplexed. 

« Why, you are about to be tried for— 
for” — said the man hesitatingly. 

“To be tried for what?” asked the aston- 
ished Timothy. 

“Why, I can’t say that I know,” answer- 
ed the man thoughtfully; “but it is for 
something ; and I thought you ’d like coun- 
sel. I know of some one,” he continued ; 
but Tim interrupted him, rove | indignant- 
ly to the strange gentleman who had brought 
him there, and asked, — 

“ What does this mean? What are they 
going to try me for?” 

“ Well,” returned that person slowly, “I 
can’t say ; but I think we shall find out soon.” 

With this unsatisfactory answer Tim was 

-forced to be content. 

“You will want counsel,” again hinted 
the glossy-coated gentleman, with great 
suavity. 

Tim looked at his companion, as if he in- 
tended to leave the question with him. 

Yes,” — that personage, “he will 
need counsel.” 

But just then the man upon the high 


bench leaned back in his seat, and looked 
very stern indeed; and the gentlemen by 
the desks leaned back in their seats and 
waited; and the man with the big cane 
flourished it about, and gave a few intro- 
ductory thumps on a desk, crying in a loud 
voice, — 

“ Silence in the court!” 

When all was hushed, and everybody was 
fully impressed with the majesty of the mo- 
ment, the man upon the high bench cried in 
a stern voice, — 

“ Let the trial begin !” 

Immediately a little man ‘by one of the 
desks arose, and piped out in a stridulous 
tone, — 

“Prisoner at the bar, are you guilty or 
not guilty?” 

But, before an answer could be given, 
a dispute arose between the gentlemen at 
the desks, some averring the question was 
premature, and some that it was n’t. 

Finally the dispute was satisfactorily set- 
tled among themselves; and then the man 
in the glossy coat advanced to where our 
hero was standing, and asked, — 

“ Well, have you selected counsel yet? ” 

“If,” said Tim, indirectly answering him, 
“ my rights and privileges are to be invaded 
in this manner, — which I solemnly protest 
against, — and I am to be tried, as the pro- 
ceedings here seem to indicate, 1 suppose I 
must have counsel ; though I have no means 
of paying them; but,” he added, as a new 
idea struck him, “if you would allow me to 
return home I could procure money for the 
purpose.” 

The man upon the high bench shook his 
head, and then the men by the desks shook 
their heads also. 

“ We cannot,” said the man with the pip- 
ing voice, “we cannot permit you to return 
home, but we can furnish you with the best 
of counsel. The law provides for such 
cases.” 

“ Very well,” returned Timothy. 

“ Would you choose ?” queried the man. 

“ No,” answered Timothy, “ I am acquaint- 
ed with no one here: you may decide the 
question among yourselves.” 

Upon this there was a grand consultation 
among the gentlemen at the desks. 

Finally, evidently to the disappointment 
and disgust of the gentleman in the glossy 
coat, a certain little man, with an enormous 
watch-chain, and who looked so fierce that 
it really refreshed and encouraged Tim to 
gaze upon his truculent countenance, was 
chosen. 

Another dispute now occurred among the 
gentlemen at the desks. This was at last 
quieted by somebody suggesting that the 
jurors be called; whereupon, a tall, thin 
man, with green goggles, arose, and called 
the name a the first juror. 
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“1 object!” snapped out Tim’s counsel, 
with a suddenness that made his client 


Why do 


a object ?” said the man up- 
on the high 


nch, looking sternly into va- 


“ Because it is my duty, your honor,” re- 
turned the little man. 

“Oh, ah, the objection is sustained,” re- 
plied the man upon the high bench, looking 
very wise indeed. 

“Have you formed an opinion in this 
case?” inquired the man in green goggles, 
speaking to the next candidate. 

No, sir,” answered that gentleman. 

__ “Do you read the papers?” was the next 
question. 

_ “No, sir ; I ’d scorn to do such a thing,” 
was the reply. 

His Honor’s eyes glistened. He evident- 
ly sympathized with that sentiment. 

“Let us hear you repeat the multiplication 
table,” said the green-goggle man. 

“T can't,” replied the man, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

“How long is it since you opened a 
book ?” was the next interrogatory. 

“1 can’t tell,” said the man. 

a Why can’t you tell?” asked green gog- 
Ss. 
as “ Because I don’t know,” was the answer. 
“What do you know?” asked the ques- 
tioner. 
The man considered. 
_ “You ll do,” said the man in green gog- 
gles. 
. And he passed on to the next. 

At last the necessary number was found 
possessing the required qualifications, and 
they were shut into the large box to wait 
for the trial to begin. 

“T call the first witness for the prosecu- 
tion,” said the man in green goggles, after 
looking over his papers. 

In answer to the summons there appear- 
ed a stumpy fat man, with a very remarka- 
ble pair of eyes, one of which was constant- 
ly winking, while the lid of the other was 
open and motionless, causing a wide dis- 
crepancy in the expression of his counte- 
nance when seen as a half = upon 
either side. Timothy afterward discovered 
the man was an astronomer, and the varia- 
tion of his eyes was caused by continual 
looking with the open one through a teles- 
cope, while the remaining one was obliged 
to wink for both. 

* “Before the trial begins,” interrupted 
Tim, “I should like to know. with what I 
am charged.” 

’ Here some one at the desks suggested 
Holland gin; but no attention was paid to 
the remark, and Tim’s — under the circum 
stances —very natural desire caused the 
tall gentleman in green goggles to institute 


asearch among his papers. The explora- 
tion ended by the tall man striking his fore- 
head despairingly, and announcing that he 
must have lost the charge, as he could not 
discover it among his papers. This state- 
ment elicited many expressions of sympathy 
from his companions, and drew forth the 
suggestion from a young man with a smooth 
face, that they give Mr. Tetecle his choice 
of charges. This course being finally de- 
termined upon, the gentleman with the 
stridulous voice politely asked, — 

“ On what charge would you prefer being 
tried, sir?” 

“ Well,” returned Tim, “if it makes no 
difference to you, I would prefer being tried 
for stealing apples, with mitigating circum- 
stances, or for a mild case of assault and bat- 


tery.” 

The clerk —the little man with the strid- 
ulous voice was called a clerk — shook his 
head: he did not think it could be allowed; 
but, just as the gentlemen by the desks were 
about to dispute over the question, the man 
green goggles suddenly exclaim- 


with the 
ed, — 

found 

And forthwith proceeded to unfold a doc- 
ument of large dimensions, which he imme- 
diately began to read in an unintelligible 
voice. What he read would have been ex- 
tremely difficult for his hearers to have told, 

rhaps still more difficult for the tali man 

imself; but, as he finished, the words, “A 
Liquid Homicide,” were plainly distinguish- 
able. Just what that phrase meant nobody 
seemed to care, but everybody seemed to 
understand intuitively that it was the charge ; 
and so the little counsel repeated the words 
in Timothy’s ear. 

“ What does that mean ?” inquired Tim. 

At this juncture, as the clerk and the tall 
man seemed to know even less about it than 
anybody else, the little counsel came to 
their relief by remarking with characteristic 
vehemence, that it made little difference 
what the charge was, as he was ready to de- 
fend his client against any charge whatso- 
ever. 

Just then the man upon the high bench, 
who had been silent for some time, suggest- 
ed it was time the trial began, as he had an 
engagement to dine in two hours. Where- 
upon the tall gentleman ducked his head, 
and said, — 

“ Yes, your honor.” 

And the gentlemen at the desks ducked 
their heads, and said something indistin- 
guishable ; and the tall man in green gog- 
gles turned to the witness, and asked, — 

“ What is your name, sir?” 

“I object!” cried the little man, eagerly 
jumping to his feet. 

“To what do you object?” asked the 
man upon the high bench, 
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“1 object to the witness being asked his 
name,” returned the little man. 

“ Why do you object to that?” inquired 
his interrogator. 

As the little counsel could give no reason 
for his objection, and, furthermore, as he 
did not try to do so, the man uppn the high 
bench said, — 

“ The objection is not sustained.” 

And the witness accordingly answered 
that his name was John Rogers.. 

“ Where do you live?” was the next ques- 
tion propounded by the tal! man in green 
es. 

“] ‘object!” again cried the little man, 

jumping up. 

“To what do you object?” asked the 
man upon the high bench, 

“T object to the witness chewin m in 
court,” replied the little man snappis ly. 

“The objection is sustained,” returned 
the man upon the high bench. 

And the witness accordingly relinquished 
his gum, laying it, however, upon the railing 
of the witness-box, ready to resume upon 
his being discharged. 

What the withess said in answer to the 
question asked could not be told; but it 
‘was evidently satisfactory, as no objection 
was made to it. 

The tall man continued to question, and 
the little man to object. The man upon the 
high bench ruled the objections out and in 
with surprising equality, inasmuch as he 
gave each side the victory in turn. 

The main substance of the testimony was, 
that the witness had, from his observatory, 
‘and with the help of his telescope, seen the 
whole of the affair between Mr. Tetecle and 
Mr. Lymon; that he had witnessed the pris: 
oner’s malicious trick which he had played 
upon the unsuspecting and innocent Burt; 
that he had seen Burt run hastily down the 
street in an agony of terror, and had ob- 
served Tim return to the house of his lady- 
love ; and, in short, as the witness testified 
he had been so interested in the affair, inso- 
much as it proved conclusively the superior- 
‘ity of his pet instrument over all-others, that 
he had watched Tim as he departed from 
the house of the fair Arabella, and betook 
himself to the village, and had seen him re- 
turn well fuddled; had traced his path to 
the graveyard gate ; finally adding in a tri- 
umphant tone, it was his information which 
had guided Tim’s captor to the right spot, 
and enabled him to so promptly lay hands 
upon the prisoner. This last observation 
caused Timothy to look at the speaker in a 
manner. 

When the tall gentleman had elicited all 
the intormation he could from the witness, 
Timothy’s counsel proceeded to ask the 
witness a few questions; and the result 
showing in so remarkable a manner the con- 


sequence of a conflict between two giant in- 
tellects, I append it. 

“What is your name?” was the first 
question. 

The witness stared vacantly about for a 
moment or two, then fumbled in his pock- 
ets; finally drawing forth a memorandum-. 
book, which he proceeded to consult, run- 
ning his eye down the pages in a most busi- 
ness-like manner. At last he said slowly, — 

“John Rogers, sir.” 

“ Where do you live?” inquired the little 
man. ; 

The witness again ran his eye down the 
pages of his note-book, considered deeply, 
and then announced, — 

“ At the observatory.” 

“Do you know the prisoner?” was the 
next query. 

The witness stopped and considered 
again. Then stared at Timothy as if he 
wished to make his acquaintance, but 
changed his mind on account of there being 
nobody to introduce him; and, after again 
consulting his note-book, asked, — 

“ What is his name? ” 

“What is his name?” repeated the dimin- 
utive querist, turning around to the clerk, 
who began rattling over the leaves of a large 
volume which lay before him. 

“ My name,” said Tim, desiring to help 
them out, “is Timothy Tetecle.” 

“ Ah, yes, much obliged,” said the clerk, 
evidently greatly relieved. 

“Timothy Tetecle,” echoed the little man, 
turning to the witness. 

“Timothy Tetecle,” softly repeated the 
witness, once more looking at his book. 

“Well, I may know him, but I can’t 
swear to it,” he replied. 

“Where were you born?” inquired the 
the little counsel testily. 

“T don’t remember,” was the reply. 

“Who is your wife?” interrogated the 
questioner. 

The witness pondered deeply over this 
question, as if he were considering the bear- 
ing his answer might have on his testimony, 
then hesaid,— © 

“T really don’t think I have a wife.” 

“Can you swear that you have n’t?” said 
the diminutive counsel. 

“I could n’t really. My memory has 
failed me lately, and I should n’t dare take 
my oath on it,” replied the witness. 

“ Do you black the heels of your boots?” 
ejaculated the small gentleman. ; 

The witness thought a moment, and then 
answered, — 

“ No, sir, I do not.” 

“Why do you not?” queried the little 
man. 

“ Because, sir, I wear shoes,” returned 
the witness. 

This remark drew forth a laugh from the 
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auditory, which, however, was promptly 
checked by the man with the big cane. 
“ Why do you wear shoes? ” inquired the 
little man sharply. 
“ Because, sir, I dislike boots,’ was the 
“I believe I asked you, sir,” said the lit- 
.tle man, drawing himself up to his full 
height, and speaking with great impressive- 
ness, “not why you did not wear boots, but 
why you did wear shoes; and you will please 
recollect that you are upon oath.” 

The witness evidently did recollect that 
he was upon oath, —if indeed he was capa- 
ble of recollecting anything, which, consid- 
ering the events that had just transpired, 
was somewhat doubtful, —for he puckered 
up his lips, and consulted the note-book, 
gazing around the room at intervals, as if he 
might perceive the correct reply written up- 
on the wall. Finally he said, — 

“ Yes, I believe that was the reason.” 

This reply apparently being satisfactory 
to all parties, the little man proceeded. 

The question was, — 

“Did you see the prisoner with Burt Ly- 
mon last night?” 

“TI object,” said the tall man, rising from 
his desk. 

“To what?” asked the man upon the 
high bench, looking down. 

“ The question is irrelevant,” replied the 
tall man. 

“The objection is sustained,” said the 
man upon the high bench, with dignity. 

The little man took his defeat quite as a 
matter of course. He was ready with an- 
other question. 

“Who discovered light ?” he asked. 

“Professor Tyndall,” answered the man 

mptly. 
; He evidently was at home upon the sub- 
ect. 
was General George Washing- 
ton 

“I don’t remember,” replied the witness, 
after a moment's hesitancy. 

* “Did you ever know?” asked the little 


man. 
“TI think it poe said the witness, 


slowly, “but I cannot speak positively in 
regard to the matter.” 

“ You can step down,” said the questioner. 

The witness did so, muttering to himself, 
as he descended, — 

“] don’t remember, I don’t remember.” 

And resuming his gum as he stepped 
meet gree les h 

he tall man in n es here re- 

marked that he had no = witnesses to 
call, and that he here rested his case; and 
the little man having no witnesses whatever, 
said that he also rested his case, and imme- 


man, rising from his seat, “the case before 
you presents many features of unprecedent 
ed atrocity. Here a juror was observed to 
look very intently at a pencil-case which 
had been left upon the desk in front of him, 
“The victim, a young man, full of life and 
promise, who, upon a pleasant evening, with 
the — beauty of the harvest-moon (I 
speak from an earthly standpoint) lighting 
his pathway, and filling his soul with the be- 
atitude of hope, and the radiance of a kind- 
ly heart filling his bosom with gladness, be- 
took himself to the residence of the object 
of his young and pure affections. By some 
untoward sequence of circumstances, when 
he arrived at his destination, the chair (it 
was a small, flag-bottomed one, gentlemen, 
with one rocker cracked, and the seat a good 
deal sagged down in the middle) wherein he 
had so often sat by the side of his fair en 
slaver, was occupied by another; and that 
another, gentlemen, was —the prisoner. 
Other circumstances, — not included in the 
sequence,— by the devilish diplomacy of 
the prisoner, — I will not desecrate, by re- 
peating his name, the memory of his inno 
cent victim, — were made to inveigle the un- 
fortunate young man into the open air, un- 
der the delusion that his malevolent rival, 
the prisoner, had departed for his domicile. 
He, the victim, then hastily left the mansion 
of his adored one; and, with the milk of 
human kindness swelling in his breast, he 
searched for that invidious reptile, the pris- 
oner, wishing to accompany him home, and 
thinking, in the guilelessness of his heart, 
that that despicable wretch, the prisoner, 
might need his assistance in repelling ma 
rauders or other persons who are prone to 
cherish designs of an unlawful nature. But, 
alas! he knew not that in the heart of his 
perfidious friend, the prisoner, there was 
cherished a purpose more awful, more dead- 
ly, than could be found in the breasts of all 
the highwaymen between here and the 
To peak sed, took of 
ere the s er pau took a sip 
water from a glass which sat upon his desk, 
— pathetically at the jury, and contin 
ued, — 

“The moon from her glorious station in 
the heavens (I am speaking again from an 
earthly standpoint) looked y In in anquish 
as she beheld the eager quest, the vain em 
deavors to find the deceitful friend. The 
stars, following the lead of Luna, folded a 
cloud daintily to their eyes, and wept tiil the 
filmy handkerchief was saturated with mois- 
ture, and, unrestrained, floated gently down, 
dissolving in a plentiful shower, Gentlemen 
of the jury, nothing more is known of the 
wanderings of the victim until he was dis 
covered by our trusty servants, partially li¢ 


diately sat down to rest himself. 
“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the tall 


uified, in consequence of the large amount 
of tears he had shed, and so extremely flac 
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Timothy Tetecle, 


cid that it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he could be dealt with as is cus- 
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learned brother ; you have discovered its 


weak points, — which, I am bound to say, 
tomary with us in similar cases. Whetber | is no great tax upon your understanding, — 


smitten to the heart by the treachery of his | and you have weighed its strong points, — 
trusted friend, or whether driven wild by } if, indeed, there be any to weigh, which 
his machinations, and by fallacious attempts | some persons might doubt.” Another glare 
to soften the heart of one for whom he | from behind the green goggles. “Here,” 
would have laid down his life, wnether | turning to a law tome which lay upon his 
driven, I say — whether driven, — or —or | desk, “is the law. I will not insult you by 
—led—or—. In short, gentlemen of the | supposing your ignorance upon the matter 


jury, 1 am convinced that you thoroughly | of legal science.” (The jury looked grati- 
Soderstand the enormity of the crime perpe- 


“Tam convinded that the turpitude 
trated by the prisoner. You will, 1 am con-| displayed in the argument of my learned 
vinced ” — 


friend will predispose you in favor of my 
Here the little counsel interrupted, and } client. I here rest my case.” 


said that his learned friend was instructing} And, with a look of triumph at his adver- 

the jury. The tall gentleman turned the sary the little man sat down. 

green goggles directly upon his diminutive he man upon the high bench aroused 

opponent, and said, — himself at this juncture, looking as if he had 
“I repel the insinuations of the opposing | been enjoying a nap, though probably he 

counsel with scorn. This jury requires no| had been engaged in deep thought, and, 

instruction. No instruction which could be 


clearing his throat, thus acdressed the 
_ given them would affect their minds in the } jury: — 


slightest degree. If,” continued the tall} “Gentlemen of the jury, you have heard 
man, excitedly turning, the suddenness of | the arguments delivered upon both sides of 
the movement knocking the green glasses | the question, by the learned gentlemen who 
askew, “if the gentleman imagines they do } have been speaking. I wish you to draw 
need instruction, let him instruct them. If} your own conclusions from those arguments, 
the prisoner, vile though he be, had been | and from the evidence to which you have 
more fortunate in his assignment of counsel, } so patiently listened: always supposing, 
perhaps he would not have experienced so | however, that you draw correct conclusions. 
total and unanimous a verdict as will shortly | 1 respect the confidence reposed in you by 
be given against him.” the learned and very able gentlemen in re- 
Here the tall gentleman sat down in aj gard to matters of law, and I shall not in- 
great perspiration, after telling the court | trude upon the trust so touchingly confided. 
that he rested his case, and casting a glance | I shall give you no definite instructions, 
of withering contempt at his opponent. } but shall direct you to find for the prosecu- 
The latter gentleman seemed to take the re-} tion. Why, I leave to your good judgment 
marks very coolly, but evidently with a full} to comprehend. If = would prefer to find 
comprehension of their —. He arose | as directed, without leaving your seats, you 
immediately from his seat, and an, — can do so; but, if you wish to retire, and 
“Ifthe prosecuting jury infers that I am | discuss the matter before you decide, the 
not capable of instructing the jury, he wil! | court gives you permission.” 
find himself mistaken ; But, if he thinks 1} “We are agreed,” said the foreman of 
will instruct it, he will find himself again } the jury, immediately rising from his seat. 
mistaken. I as fully appreciate the unin-} “Guilty, or not guilty?” inquired the 
structibility of the jury as does the learned | court. 
gentleman who has just spoken. I would} “Guilty!” returned the foreman, sitting 
cursorily call attention to the wise dispen- | down. 
sation of Providence in providing lawyers} “You are discharged,” remarked the court 
who cannot get a living by their practice | complacently to the jury, as they bustled 
with officia] positions.” one another about, in their eagerness to get 
Having delivered this choice bit of sar-| out of the box. 
casm with an elaborate flourish of his hand| “Bring in the”— said the court hesitat- 
toward his opponent, and eliciting no reply | ing, and looking expectantly at the clerk for 
from that personage, except a fierce glare | the right word. 
from behind the green goggles, which pro-| Whereupon that individual instantly be- 
duced no effect whatever upon the object of | gan turning over the pages of his book. 
the animosity, the little man turned his at-} “At length, looking up into the court’s 
tention to the jury, and continued, — face, he said, — 
“Gentlemen of the jury, you are,I am| “ Culprit.” 
sure, capable of judging intelligently for} “Culprit,” exclaimed the court, finishing 
yourselves. You have heard the evidence, | his sentence. 


and * a can draw logical conclusions from| “No, victim,” excitedly whispered the 
it You have heard the argument of my | clerk. 
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“No, victim,” repeated the court, in a 
Joud voice, looking sternly at the clerk. 
* Bring in the victim.” 

In answer to the summons, there appear- 
ed, carrying between them a long table on 
which something was laid, two stalwart men. 
Timothy looked, and shuddered ; for stretch- 
ed upon that deal table was the apparently 
mortal remains of Burt Lymon; but chang- 
ed, sadly changed. 

“ How is he?” asked the court. 

“ Pretty fair, your honor,” returned one 
of the men, with a look of professional pride, 
“considering he was so far gone when we 
found him. In some respects he is not 
quite so good as the last, but in others he is 
better. e is, perhaps, not quite so firm, 
but he has the advantage in color.” . 

Tim looked again: more in wonder than 
curiosity this time; for it seemed to be only 
a quivering mass of jelly, cast in the form 
of a man, trembling with every jar, through 
which the light shone, illuminating it with 
all the gorgeousness of a jar of colored liquid 
in the window of a drug-store. 

Tim looked serious enough now. 

“ Come,” said the court, “I have but a 
short time to spare, please be as quick as 
possible.” 

Timothy was wondering whom the court 
was speaking to, when the little man who 
had been Tim’s counsel, and who now seem- 
ed very friendly, advanced, and asked Tim- 
othy which he would prefer, light bread or 
crackers: adding, that possibly they might, 
as a mark of special favor, be induced to 
deal leniently with him, and furnish hot bis- 
cuit, if he, the little man, were to use his in- 
fluence in that direction ; and appending the 
remark that it was fortunate Timothy had 
secured his, the little man’s, services, for no 
other person would have taken the trouble 
after the trial was over, and his obligation 
discharged. 

“Thank you,” returned Tim, rather ab- 
— “ but I really do not feel hungry.” 

“ But you must have one or the other, you 
know,” replied the little man, “ you must in- 
deed.” 

“ Thanks, you are very kind,” returned 
Tim. “I don’t know but I do feel a little 
faint. I think I should prefer light bread: 
just a little to last me till I shail get home 

in.” 

Somehow, Tim did not seem to regard his 
trial and conviction as a serious matter. 

“Light bread,” shouted the little man, 
turning round. 

In answer to his call a waiter appeared, 
carrying a large loaf of bread, and an ex- 
tremely thin knife, with which he cut sever- 
al slices from the loaf, arranging them very 
neatly upon a silver platter. This done, he 
set the platter upon a small table which had 
been brought into the room, drew a chair to 


the table, and beckoned Timothy to ap 
proach, 

“I would advise you,” whispered the lit 
tle man in Tim’s ear, as he walked toward 
the table, “I would advise you, as a friend. 
not to eat too much bread, ion. you know, 
glancing in the direction of Tim’s waistcoat, 
“if you are not careful you'may not be able 
to hold all of it.” 

“ All of what ? ” inquired Timothy. 

“Come, hurry up,” said the court impa. 
tiently. 

And so Tim did not wait for a reply to his 
query, but immediately seated himself, 
“Which do you prefer,” said the 

manly waiter, taking up his knife, and ste 
ping close up to It, which Tim had entirely 
forgotten in his hasteto go home. “ Woul 
prefer a.dclicate slice of guava jelly 
rom the face, a little calves’-foot from the 
breast, or a choice bit of cranberry jelly or 
raspberry jam from the limbs? Most 

ple begin with the features,” he added, evi- 
dently anxious to satisfy the fastidious taste 
of the horror-struck person whom he ad- 
dressed, “but I fear the nose is a trifle 
moist in this case.” 

“I will stand by,” remarked the little 
man, somewhat moved at Tim’s distress, 
“and see that no injustice is done, Any 
bone which may chance to be imperfectly 
amalgated, and any part which shall retain 
its fleshy flavor, or not be of the proper con- 
sistency, shall promptly be laid aside.” 

The spectators looked on with admirin 
glances; evidently this was an unus 
mark of favor and respect. 

Timothy’s knees shook like reeds in a 
tempest. He was white with the effects of 
his emotions. 

“ Do you expect me to eat —to eat” — he 
gasped, chokingly. 

“ Exactly,” said the man upon the high 
bench ; “and the sooner you begin the soon- 
er you will get gpl 

“I cannot,” exclaimed Timothy, pale 
from more reasons than one. “ Jelly never 
did agree with me.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” broke in the little gen- 
tleman, losing patience, — clearly this oppo- 
sition was incomprehensible to him,—* it 
is a matter of necessity in this case. You 
must eat. It is your punishment. It is 
nothing. We usually dispose of a case in 
half the time we have been occupied with 
yours. Everybody who causes such intense 
grief to another is obliged to pass through 
the same ordeal. You did n’t know it, did 
you?” he continued, as he saw Tim’s look 
of amazement; “ but people are apt to keep 
such things to themselves.” 

“Hurry up!” exclaimed the man upon 
the high bench, sharply. “I can give you 
but ten minutes.” 

As he spoke, the man with the big cane 
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advanced, and stood near Tim, raising the 
implement above his head, as if about to 
strike. 

Meanwhile, the gentlemanly waiter had 
carved a slice of the condiment; and, having 
laid it quivering and transparent over a 
slice of bread, advanced, and presented it to 
Tim, with much ceremony. © 

Tim raised the morsel to his lips, then 
laid it down with a’ groan. 

“]T cannot!” he said, with an utter disre- 
gard of consequences. 

“ Eat!” roared the big-cane man, flourish- 
ing his weapon as if about to strike. 

Tim groaned in anguish, but did not 
move. The cane descended with a stunning 
blow, knocking Tim from his seat upon his 
face, and, as it struck, losing its knob, which 
roiled within Timothy’s reach. With a des- 
perate determination he clutched it, and 
sprang to face his tormentors. But—they 


were gone. The man with the big cane, 
the court, the little man, —all were gone; 
and he was again alone by the old grave- 
yard. The rime still lay upon the earth, but 
it glistened no longer, for the moon had 
sunk from sight behind the western hills. 
In the east, faint lines of alternate gray and 
red betokened the coming of the sun. Tim 
raised the hand which had seized the knob, 
and, lo! it heid an apple, which, falling up- 
on his head from its parent stem, had 
awakened him. 
“It was only a dream,” soliloquized Mr. 
Tetecle; but he could hardly divest himself 
of its reality after all; and, as he moved 
stifly homeward, the words of the polite 
waiter rang in his ears, “ Would you prefer 
a delicate slice of guava jelly from the face, 
a little calves’-foot from the breast, or a 
choice bit of cranberry jelly from the 
limbs?” 


MERRY CHRISTMAS- TIME. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


LD Christmas is a merry time, 
Despite the fog and frosty rime, 
When all the broad green fields are clad with snow ; 
For friends that have been long apart 
Now meet again with loving heart, 
Where yule-logs blaze, and ruddy cheeks do glow. 


e Our walls are decked with holly green, 
And berries all of rosy sheen, 
And mistletoe where lassies loiter nigh ; 
nd, what is more than this, we see 
Young faces there so full of glee, i 
. And looks of love, and bright, glad, laughing eye. 


No tear shall start, no thought be sad, 


Now every heart is warm and gad, 
The bells ring out with ever-cheery chime; 


Sauem, Mass., 1881. 


A chorus with the yule-] 


Aod now the clear young wales raise 
ze 
That burns so bright at happy Christmas-time. 


Though frost may harden all the 
The simple joke, the merry round, 
And tales that tell of cunning fairy lore, 
The frolic and the games at play 
Make winter night like summer day; 
The song, like gentle ripples on the shore. 


Come on, old winter, with your cold, 
Hard, frosty front so stern and bold, 
Snow-covered fields and icy brook and rime, — 
We "Il give you greeting glad and true, 
And bear the worst that you can do, 
Because you bring us merry Christmas-time. 
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RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
A TALE OF LAND AND SEA ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WHAT A HURRICANE DID. 


A’ the ship neared the southern extrem- 
ity of Malacca, the sky began to as- 
sume an appearance almost frightful ; while 
at the same time, although there was but 
little wind, the swell rose to an unusual 
height, so that the ZriumpA several times 
pitched bowsprit under. 

Capt. Greene, her commander, knew the 
meaning of this, and remarked that there 
was a cyclone somewhere in the China Sea, 
sweeping around and around with such fury 
as to disturb the water for hundreds of 
miles, yet not making much progress ina 
direct line. The heavy sea which the 77#- 
umph encountered was, he said, of the na- 
ture of a “steamboat swell ;” only that its 
origin was due to natural instead of mechan- 
ical forces. Once raised by the whirling 
gale, it rolled on for great distances, often 
causing ships, while lying becalmed, to slat 
and tumble as if beset by a tempest. 

The barometer fell rapidly ; every breath 
of air died out; the sky became like brass. 
Isabel felt a _— heat creep over her. 
She thought of Raymond, and how he would 
be exposed to all the dangers of a foremast 
hand upon duty ina fierce gale. But Ray- 
mond himself felt all the intense excitement 
with which the idea of doing battle with a 
monster can inspire a courageous heart. 

The topgallant-masts were sent down, and 
carefully secured on deck ; the courses and 
fore and mizzen topsails furled and double- 
gasketed, and only the fore-topmast-staysail 
and close-reefed main-topsail left on the 
ship, —the staysail being intended merely 
to pay her off in case the first flurry should 
catch her aback. 

Then came a strong, angry breeze, for 


some ten minutes, like the advance-guard of 
the rushing terror, and next the hurricane 
itself. In an.instant it carried the three top- 
masts over the side; and even then, with 
nothing standing below her lower masts, the 
ship lay almost on her beam-ends. There 
really seemed danger that she should 

bottom up, such was the awful force of the 


e. 

Nothing could be done by crew or pas 
sengers but to cling in desperation to what- 
ever afforded support. Thesea was leveled. 
It could not sustain the tremendous pres- 
sure of such a wind. 

The cyclone died as suddenly as it com- 
menced ; and then, with the sea shooting up 
into long, roaring ridges and whirling pinna- 
cles, the 7riumph labored as if all her 
stout timbers would be wrenched apart. 
These mighty rollers grew furious as they 
were released from the lash of the gale. 

It was not long ere one of them made a 
clean breach over the ship, and, when it had 
passed, three despairing faces and six strug- 
gling hands were seen above the foamy tor- 
rent that rolled like a cataract to leeward. 

All looked about them to see who was 
missing. Three of the English passengers 
were gone, —three of the young men who 
had been so jolly in cabin and forecastle, 
and so social with Raymond ! 

The remaining one of the four was lifted 
off his feet and dashed with such terrific 
force against the break of the deck-cabin as 
to be dreadfully injured internally. ® 

Isabel herself was, meanwhile, in the cab- 
in, where the four Englishmen ought also to 
have been ; and now the wounded man was 
brought in and laid on blankets placed on 
the carpeted floor, as he could not have 
kept himself in a berth with the ship rolling 
so prodigiously. 

welve hours passed away, and then the 
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ship, under courses and staysails, was able 
to make some progress with a fresh breeze 
which had sprung up. The swell had con- 
siderably subsided, and the prospect of 
reaching port in a few hours cheered all ex- 
cept the sick man, who would never see 
harbor again. 

It was evident that he could not outlive 
the day; for he bled internally from the sad 
hurt, and already his features had the stamp 
of death. He desired Raymond to remain 
constantly at his side, and once, or twice 
spoke as if he had something on his mind 
which he wished the sailor boy to know. 
At length he said, — 

“ Where do you suppose your pearls are, 
Raymond ?” 

“ I don’t know,” replied our hero; “ scat- 
ast ad half the Pacific, by this time, per- 

aps ! 

“Oh, no, Raymond; I know where they 
are 

“ And where, pray?” 

“Within ten feet of you! All of them, 
every one!” 

Raymond almost fancied the Englishman 
delirious, 

“ You don’t mean that they are on board 
this ship?” 

“ That is just what I mean!” 

“I think you must have been dreaming,” 
said Raymond. “ How could they have got 
aboard of us? I suppose you have been 
asleep.” 

“ Raymond,” said the Englishman, “I 
feel sure that I shall not live two hours. 
The pearls can do me no good, and they 
may do much good to you. I wish to die 
with some respect for myself,— though I 
cannot have much. But the injury done to 
you, I can repair, — and I will do it.” 

“ You cannot intend to say that you know 
anything of the robbery!” 

“Yes ; that is just what I intend to say ! 
Raymond, I am a London burglar! My 
three companions and myself robbed the 
Bank of Sydney and took from it your pearls! 
Those pearls are here in the cabin. I wish 
the captain and all the passengers to hear 
what I have to say, in order that you may 
have no difficulty in getting back your own.” 

The captain, his wife and Charles Rem- 
ington came to the side of the dying man, 
while Isabel, a jittle inthe background of the 
picture, listened with inexpressible interest. 

The young Englishman then related the 
manner of the robbery; and said, moreover, 
that himself and his companions were un- 
known to the police of both England and 
Australia. They had never had confeder- 
ates ; and all their operations had been con- 
ducted in a manner so original and with such 
remarkable shrewdness that even the bur- 
glar fraternity had been ata loss to know 
who were the actors in the various adroit 


enterprises in crime which, from first to last, 
his friends and himself had carried through, 

He then told Raymond to take the keys 
of the four trunks, and consider himself 
master of all the property which the latter 
contained. 

“ Open them before I die,” he said, “and 
in the presence of all these people.” 

Our hero lost no time in doing so, and 
found all his pearls equally ‘divided into four 
parcels. The gold and bills of the Bank of 
Sydney were also there ; and these could be 
returned at Singapore. 

“With the trunks,” said Raymond, “I 
have nothing more to do. My pearls are 
once more in my hands, and that is suffi- 
cient. But I wish you could live,” he add- 
ed, addressing the fast-sinking burglar, “ for 
I think you would now do better.” 

“ Yes,” said the burglar; “and I could be 
happier. But that's all over! Try to re- 
member me as kindly as you can. Good- 
by! Iam so weak ! so weak!” 

He closed his eyes, and never spoke 
again, In half an hour he was dead. 


CHAPTER XXXIIl. 
LORDS OF THE JUNGLE. 


N arriving at Singapore, both Isabel and 

Raymond were delighted with what 
they saw, and their once schoolmaster en- 
tered warmly into their feelings. The hur- 
ricane, although so near, had passed entire- 
ly clear of the beautiful Indian island, and 
they beheld its thick jungles and countless 
trees of tropic fruit waving in the magnifi- 
cence of eternal summer, as if never torn 
by the great cyclones of that eng coast. 

As the ship came to anchor, the pretty 
New-England girl stood admiring the fine 
city which crowned the shore, and the im- 
mense fleet of merchantmen that lay in the 
open roadstead. There she saw great Lon- 
don Indiamen, superb American clippers, 
and an endless squadron of Malay proas and 
Chinese junks. 

Capt. Greene received orders to proceed 
with the 7riumph, as soon as she should 
have been completely refitted, to Canton, 
where he was to load with tea for San Fran- 
cisco; and thus our three friends found 
no necessity of looking up another ship. 
Raymond, meantime, although still deter- 
mined to make his way across the ocean as 
a sailor, was excused from duty while in 
port, and thus, with Isabel, he had opportu- 
nity to look about him, enjoying the varied 
and unaccustomed scenes on every side. 

Our hero bought silks and other Indian 
goods in profusion, for his mother, his sis- 
ters and Isabel; and he could not help con- 
fessing to himself a certain regret which he 
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felt that the plain common sense he possess- 
ed should forbid his purchasing a splendid 
— tiger, just from the jungle, as a kingly 
token of his voyage to the bright Orient. 

At last the 7riumph sailed from Singa- 
pore; but upon the first day out, as it fell 
calm, a current and landward swell carried 
her so near the shore of the island that 
Capt. Greene was obliged to drop anchor. 

Next morning,-soon after daybreak, while 
Raymond and one of his shipmates had the 
- anchor-watch, they discovered some dark 
object moving at the edge of the thicket 
which bordered the bank; and as it came 
out into plainer view they perceived it to be 
an enormous wild elephant. 

Just then the captain came on deck, hop- 
ing in vain four some indication of a breeze, 
and our hero at once appealed to him for 
permission to go on shore. This being 
granted, he awakened Charles. Both had 
purchased breech-loading rifles at Singa- 
pore, and now, with Capt Greene looking on 
and almost as much interested as them- 
selves, they pushed off in the yawl; two of 
the ship’s crew, all of whom had now turn- 
ed out, being allowed to accompany them. 
Before the boat was lowered, the elephant 
disappeared; but upon passing around a 
jungle, the hunters came suddenly upon 
quite a troop of animals in the open space. 

This was mightier, though not more dan- 
gerous, game than they had hunted in South 
America; and for a moment they were 
struck with a kind of awe to find themselves 
within a few paces of those huge trunks and 
tusks. 

As the approach had been cautious, the 
creatures had taken no alarm; and now 
both rifles gave forth their fire at once. 
Each hunter had aimed for an eye of the 
animal which he selected, and two of the no- 
ble beasts came thundering to the ground, 
shot through the brain, and nearly dead. 
The others went rushing off through the 
thicket. These shots were such as are not 
often made; and both Raymond and the 
schoolmaster were surprised at their suc- 
cess. 

Approaching the great creatures, the two 
friends stood looking in wonder at the huge 
frames ; when suddenly Raymond’s heart 
gave a bound to his throat. 

“Charles!” he cried, “look out! look 
out! see there!” 

His gun was at his shoulder; and the 
schoolmaster, looking in the direction of his 
aim, saw a low bush near them gently part- 
ed, while the*head and back of a prodigious 
tiger, as he crept stealthily toward them, 
appeared in contrast with the green leaves. 

ymond fired; and, at the same instant, 
the animal made a quick run for Charles, 
who was nearest to him, but who dodged be- 
hind the body of one of the elephanis, and 


fired also. The ball entered the tiger’s 
mouth, and he rolled upon the ground, where 
two more bullets put an end to his convul- 
sive struggies. 

With a saw sent on shore from the ship, 
the heavy tusks of the two elephants were 
secured as trophies, and, together with the 
tiger’s skin, conveyed on board. The skin 
was of a deep orange, marked with sable: 
stripes, and very beautiful. 

The ship soon after left her anchorage, 
and in ten days entered Canton River, where 
our three voyagers were as much interested 
in the sights about them as they had been at 
Singapore. 

While going up the China Sea, Isabel had 
been ‘astonished at the sight of thousands 
upon thousands of snakes of all sizes and 
colors, swimming in the water, far out of 
sight of land. Sometimes they would lie. 
coiled upon the surface; sometimes dart 
swiftly by, as far below the waves as she 
was able to see; sometimes wriggle along 
under the bows or stern or close to the 
ship’s side. And now, at Macao, Wham-. 
poa and Canton, all of which are on one riv- 
er, she was equally surprised at the specta- 
cle of a world of human beings living upon 
the water, as the snakes lived under it. 

Within the seveaty-five miles from Hong 
Kong to Canton, she saw forty thousand boats 
containing two hundred thousand people, 
whose home was wholly upon the river, and 
some of whom had never in their whole lives 
slept one single night on shore ! 

The ship did not go up any farther than 
Whampoa, but here, as at Singapore, Ray- 
mond was free to wander where he would, 
till the day of sailing; and he spent the 
time in apes | out to the sweet little girl 
of the old Bay State all the wonders of Can- 
ton and its environs. He purchased all 
manner of Chinese curiosities, — delicate ar- 
ticles wrought in camphor wood, surprising- 
ly beautiful fans, porcelain as pure as crys- 
tal, and a hundred things that would give 
delight not only to Isabel, but to the loved 
ones at home. 

Meanwhile the schoolmaster had also an 
invoice, made up ali about the Pacific from 
Valparaiso to Sydney, from Sydney to Sin-. 
gapore, and from Riegepees to Canton. 
And who can tell the 0 joy he felt, in 
thus gathering the loveliest of all curiosi- 
ties, that they might give surprise and pleas- 
ure to the blue eyes that had long looked 
for his coming? 

And now, dropping down to Hong Kong, 
the Zriumph \ay ready for sea, All about 
her towered a mighty forest of masts. The 
Dreadnaught, the Flying Cloud, the Sover- 
eign*of the Sea, were all there at once, amid 
the immense squadron ; and Isabel thought 
that she had never before seen such beauti- 
ful ships. 
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Raymond Mortimer. 
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Close alongside the 7yzumph lay the last 
named of these magnificent clippers ; and 
the girl, now Imost herself a real sailor, 
ooked up in admiring wonder at the lofty 
ikysail-masts and the far-reaching —_ 

“That is the handsomest ship I ever 
saw,” said Capt. Greene. “She was built at 
Boston by Donald McKay, in 1852, and is 
two thousand four hundred and twenty-one 
tons. She once made the run from 
the Sandwich Islands to New York in 
eighty-seven days. On her getting in, the 
eabens was hanging from all her seams ; 
and she had carried away two or three 
sets of topgallant-masts! ” 

“ Such a ship,” thought Isabel, “ is some- 
thing to look at!” And then Raymond, 


out enthusiastically all the beauties of the 
graceful vessel. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


AND NOW FOR HOME, 


es morning the 77iumph and many 
others of the vessels got under way. 
From far and near was heard on all sides 
the rattling of blocks, the clanking of wind- 
lasses, and the long-drawn “ aa-he-ho!” of 
innumerable voices. Here, a fine ship, with 
her topsails mastheaded, just began to 
move from her berth, with the red, white 
and blue of the Frenchman at her spanker- 
peak; there a clumsy “tea wagon ” with the 
defiant cross of of old Albion at her gaff, 
jilted heavily away. Here, playing around, 
with his jib-sheet hauled to windward, and 
his head-yards braced sharp, was a sombre 
Spaniard, showing aloft the rich orange and 
scarlet of his nation; there a Norwegian, 
under full way, dropping his foresail from 
the buntlines and sheeting home his topgal- 
lant-sails. And in the midst of all were the 
American clippers, gliding smoothly off with 
their great clouds of snowy canvas. 

Isabel gazed wonderingly upon this world 
of marine life, soon to be scattered for thou- 
rands of miles in all directions upon the 
deep; and then, looking up at the lofty sails 
of the 7riumph, felt the tears start to her 
eyes as she —— of those who were gone, 
and how happy they would have been could 
they have seen such an hour! 

tanding first northerly in order to get be- 
yond the belt of the trade wind, which was 
now ahead, the Zyriumph reached lativude 
thirty, where she was kept off to the east- 
ward for San Francisco, crowding all sail 
with a piping breeze till her strong topgal- 
lant-sails threatened to carry away the 
backstays tautened to iron hardness. 


weather of every character; and when Isa- 
bel had been two months at sea she felt 
nothing of the exhilaration which had in- 
spired her on the day of setting sail. 

She knew, however, that the last thou- 
sand miles had been entered upon, and real- 
ized that this comparatively short distance 
was rapidly diminishing before the strong, 
fair breeze which at length favored the fast- 
sailing ship. Now it was eight hundred 
miles, now six hundred, now four hundred. 
And at last Raymond said, as he stood at 
the wheel, with the bright girl beside him, 
“Tsa, if the wind stands, we shall be in 
San-Francisco Bay tomorrow morning!” 
Then he added, “ This ship steers like a 
yacht! She is so long and sharp, you see. 
A little while ago they threw the log, and 
found that she was making fourteen knots ! 
How she pitches into it! See that miz- 
zen-topmast spring! Isa, we are going 
home now! There comes up Capt. Greene. 
I hope he won’t tell Mr. Brown to short- 
en sail! He is oe squint aloft.” 

“ Wind appears to be steady, Mr. Brown,” 
said the captain. “ That foresail looks 
lonesome ; I think she’ll bear the mainsail ! 
Try her, anyway!” And two men were im- 
mediately on the main-yard, casting the gas- 
kets from the sail, . 

As the broad mainsail was sheeted home, 
how the ship dashed into the sea! Tor- 
rents of water leaped over the cat-heads, and 
the foresail was drenched with spray from 
yard-arm to yard-arm ! 

Raymond's heart bounded with delight 
and strong excitement, as grasping the 
wheel spokes he continued to steer the 
great, plunging ship. 

But the next morning there was neither 
plunge nor roll. She was at anchor off San 
rancisco ! 
Isabel found her uncle managing the es- 
tate purchased by her father before his de- 
parture for Australia, and here the three com- 
panions met a most hospitable welcome. 
Mr. Lee, the uncle, finding that his niece 
had no desire of remaining in California, 
but was anxious to see the dear old home of 
other days, informed her that matters could 
easily be arranged in accordance with her 
wishes. His wife had long thought of visit- 
ing her friends in New England, and would 
no longer delay doing so. She would 
therefore be Isabel’s companion on the 
journey, while sufficient money would be 
laced at our little heroine’s disposal to put 
ber at ease in a pecuniary point of view. 
She was heiress to the whole property, 
which, after the customary forms of law nad 
been observed, would pass into her hands. 

The party remained six weeks in Califor- 

nia, pe then, leaving Mr. Lee as the law- 


But the ar te like most others, had ' 
3 


fully constituted guardian of Isabel’s person 
ne | estate, they set out for New England; 
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Charles and Raymond having first, however, 
provided for the security of their newly ac- 
quired wealth by exchanging its solid sub- 
stance for drafts; as these could offer no 
temptation to robbers. 

As this was before the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad, the choice between differ- 
ent routes involved only those of Panama 
and Nicaragua; and they decided for the 
later, as being the more picturesque and ro- 
mantic. 

Going down in a steamer to San Juan del 
Sud, they journeyed thence to Lake Nicarau- 
Seg and crossing this, proceeded down the 

an Juan River to San Juan del Norte, —a 
place which had shortly before become fa- 
mous through the operations of Walker, 
“ the blue-eyed man of destiny.” 

Thence the passage home'was rapid and 
pleasant; the voyagers having the satisfac- 
tion of a brief stop at Havana, and a sight 
of its frowning old Moro Castle. 

The Wed of the Mortimer family upon the 
return of Raymond was beyond expression. 
He had been absent for two years; and the 
schoolboy who had ridden Farmer Morgan’s 
colt had become a bronzed and hardy son of 
of the sea. But he was handsome in spite 
of all exposure and hardship. So thought 
all the young girls of the oe gee mag and 
so thought Isabel in particular. As to old 
Bob Jolls, who had now got home, with what 
relish he turned his quid, upon once more 
grasping the hand of his modest young 
shipmate! 


Anna Mortimer had grown, if possible, 
more beautiful than ever; and when, three 
months later, she became the wife of Charles 
Remington, she was pronounced by all who 
came to the wedding the prettiest bride that 
= had ever seen, 

harles Remington built a fine dwellin 
near the old and tree-shadowed school- 
house ; and there Mamie and Julia romped 
with their married sister for many aha 


day, until they too, passed off in the whir <! 
matrimony. 


Raymond and Isabel, who, upon their ar- 
val home, were re mye eighteen and 
sixteen, were married two years later; and 
the latter often received letters from Addie 


Arkwright, who had become Mrs. Percy, 


and who, as time went on, reported the vari- 
ous promotions of her husband in the royal 


navy. 

The two Misses Brown were married, af- 
ter a time, and lived to be harmless gossips 
of the neighborhood; never holding malice, 
but always talking. 

Periods of sadness would creep upon Isa- 
bel’s heart as the past rose before her; but 
the presence of husband and little ones soon 
dispelled them. 

As to Raymond, he never again went to 
sea ; but talked over in hts own pretty home, 
with his dark-eyed wife and his old school- 
mate and companion, the stirring events of 
never-forgotten days j almost shuddering at 
his norrow/escape from the Papuan process of 
tattooing! 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 1881, 


BALLov’s MONTHLY MaGazineE for 1882 will present many marks of improvement; and, while 
all of our old and favorite authors will contribute to its pages, many new oneg will be added to our 
list of writers, so that we can safely promise our readers that for the coming year they will be able 


to peruse stories from the pens of the best corps of contributors to be found in this country. We 
have made arrangements so that.we shall publish tales and poems from crt W. H. Macy, Capt. 
George H. Coomer, Earl Marble, Monsieur Edward Dusseault, William H. Thomes, Dr. Char: 
H. Campbcll, Capt. Charles Steadman, William H. Bushnell, Fred Myron Colby, Addison F. Browne, 
Prof. James McIntosh, Florence Birney, Eliot Ryder, Miss Julia A. Knight, Elizabeth Bigelow, 
Louise Dupee, Ada F. Strickland, Blanche Shaw, Mrs. E. V. Wilson, Mary J. Field, George Ban- 
croft Griffith, William Huber, Jr., Lulu Whedon Mitchell, Mary Frances Williams, Fred F. Foster, 
Frank H. Angier, Sanda Enos, Capt. Howard Hulbert, Rev. Dr. H. Standish, John A. Peters, Miss 
Fanny Francis, Prof. Seranos D. Patrie, Anna Morris, Anna Mason, Henri Montcalm, A Family 
Physician, and many others. : 
We shall commence, in the Jan number, the publication of a thrilling domestic story, enti- 
tled “THE CLENCHED HAND, or A Rival from the Plains,” by Wenri Montcalm; and a juvenile 
- story, called “ THe Boy Scout, or Zhe Heroine 4 the Poncas,” b Fred Myron Colby,—a tale of 
the sufferings, fightings, and triumphs of the celebrated tribe of Indians called the Poncas, whose 
removal from their homes caused so much discussion at the time. These two stories will excite 


more attention than any other two we have ever published; and we advise our friends not to fail to 
read the January number, and see what a surfeit of good things is in store for those to whom we 
have catered for so many rs. : 

The terms of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE will remain as ever, — a dollar and a half a year, postpaid. 
Send in your subscriptions as early as possible, and ask your friends to subscribe to the CHEAPEST, 
the FRESHEST, and the BEST MAGAZINE in the country. Address THomes & TALBOT, 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Mass.; and for other terms see advertisement. 


Ruthven's Pussle Page. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to November Puzzles. 


79. — Balsam. 
80.—CHERT —sPIT 
OREAD PARE 
" NAMES IRON 
PINEY TENT 
STE 


ER 
82. —C-oracle. O-range. 84.— A-mice. 
85. — P-rice. —S-trout. 87.— P-itch. 
—Asperules. 89.— Pope. 90.— Big-a. 
91. — Bur-n. 92. — Butternut. 
93-—Disproportionableness. 94.—Perdu, prude. 


95.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in three, but not in four; 
The second is in half, but not in more; 
The third is in gate, but not in door; 
The fourth is in peal, but not in roar; 
The fifth is in pith, but not in core; 
The sixth is in rain, but not in pour; 
The seventh is in gentle, but not in tame; 
The eighth is in sport, but not in game; 
The whole an animal will name. C. A. VAN. 


96.—A Diamond. 


A letter; a measure of length; a book of an- 
cient history; not exact; a letter. I. DEAR. 


97-— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of four letters.] 
Extended; fragrance; a cutting tool; a fish; 
sound. 
The primals name a fish, and the finals a bird. 
VINNIE. 


98.—A Charade. 


A lady’s name my whole expresses; 

A lady’s name my first confesses ; 

My second name a lady blesses. 

Now find the answer. Who digresses? 


DELMONTE. 


Anagrams. 


99. — Taxed tripe. 102. — Let 's trash in. 
100.—Cool chest. 103. — Clov Pin Co. 
1o1.— A rag-man. 104.—I can’t suea poorM.D. 
I. DEAR. 


105.— A Charade. 
ws a failure may define, — 
is what young gentlemen prize; 


My second often rules a tribe; 
y whole the wise despise. 


Jennig E. HAWLEY. 


-106.—A Rhomboid. 


Across.— To point out; a salutation; to 
drudge; meridian. 

Down. — A letter; an interjection; to strike} 
an oven; a game at cards; to perform; a letter. 


I, DEAR. 
107.— A Square. 
An empty space; a side glance; misfortunes ; 
a kind of table. Cora A. Lo 
108.— A Charade. 
My first is lofty, and exorbitant too: 
My second a passage will bring to view: 
My third is a thief, of which rest assured : 
We feel more secure when a whole is secured. 
KNox. 


109. — Numerical Enigma. 
My 1, 2, 3) 4, 5 6, 7, 8,9, 10— 5, 7, 3 9 6, 8, 
the of Su who 10, 4, I, 
Decapitations. 
110.— Behead an excuse, and get a private 
road. 
111.— To call, and get to fasten. 
112. — Single, and get a unit. 
113. — Air, and get to restrain. 
114.— A pocket, and get a gold ornament. 
ANSER. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prizes. 
For the largest and best batch of puzzles, re- 


ceived before Dec. 10, we will send a brilliant 
novelette ; and, for the best list of answers to this 
month’s puzzles, we will send “ The Puzzlers’ Di- 


rectory.” 
Solvers. 

Answers to the August puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y.; English Boy, West 
Bethel, Me.; C. W.C., Boston, Mass. ; Delmonte, 
Bellefair Mills, Va.; Lou, Baltimore, Md.; and 
J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prise-Winners. 

Lou, for the largest lists of correct answers; 

C. W. C., for the best original charade. 
RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. D.— We do not return manuscript at our 
own expense; and we regret that we can’t use 
yours, much as we should like to oblige you. 

Back NuMBERS.— We want about twelve 
BALLov’s MAGAZINES, dated January, 1876. 
The full price will be paid on sending them to 
this office. 

CHESTER.—A personal explanation will be 
better than a written one. Call at any time, and 
let us talk the matter over in perfect confidence 
of a complete understanding. 

A. B. — The complimentary notices which you 
see in the papers regarding BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 


\ are not bought or solicited in any way. They are 


the result of careful reading by the editors of 
newswapers. 

Artist. — In the January number of BALLovu’s 
MAGAZINE we shall commence the publication of 
a series of articles expressly for our lady read- 
ers, on the subject of all kinds of lace, fancy 
work, embroidery, and trimming dresses. You 
will find this department very instructive and en- 
tertaining no doubt. 

FATALIST. — Tuesday, the sixth of Septem- 
ber, will go into history as a wonderful and re- 
markable day. First because the president was 
moved from Washington to Long Branch, and 
secondly on account of the yellow appearance of 
the heavens all over New England. It was a 
curious summer the past one. 

SUBSCRIBER. — You can commence your sub- 
scription for BALLoU’s MAGAZINE any time. It 
is not necessary to wait nntil January. Clubs 
will be entered in the order in which they are re- 
ceived, and there will be no delay in forwarding 
the number desired. The more members to the 
club the better we shall be pleased. 

A Younc Lapy.— We shall commence in the 

January number of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE a de- 
seh coum expressly for ladies, and will treat of 
ancy work, embroidery, different stitches, useful 
household garments, shirt making, collar and 
cuff making, and a thousand things useful to wo- 
man. It will be a good department. 

WEATHER PropHET.— The hottest day we 
had in Boston the past summer was on Wednes- 
day, September seventh, following the “ Yellow 


“Day.” The mercury marked one hundred and 


one.and one half in the shade. The heat lasted 
alinight. The next day there was a cool east 
breeze, and people once more revived. 

Sorrow. — No man was so lamented as the 
late President Garfield. Even George Washing- 
ton was not mourned for as Mr. Garfield, for the 
population of the country is so much larger, and 
our relations with all the world more cordial 
than in the nation’s infancy. Where the English 
tongue is spoken there President Garfield’s death 
was lamented the most. A good and a great 
man has leftus. We hope there will be others 
just as wise to take his place. 

A SxerrTic. — Do not laugh at prayers for the 


sick or well. You may not think them effica- 
cious, but others do, at least no one is harmed 
by an earnest prayer. We do not mean to inti- 
mate that all prayers are answered. If they 
were all of us would be rich and happy, and Bat- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE would have a circulation of 
one million copies per month, with the chances 
for an increase. 

MASonIc. — The elegant silver trowel used at 
the Masonic celebration at Yorktown, was pre- 
sented to the Grand Lodge of Virginia, by that 
popular, liberal mason, R. W. Charles S. Arthur, 
of New York, who is never happy unless en- 
gaged in some act of courtesy, kindness, or be- 
nevolence. He has filled some high stations in 
the Masonic world, and we hope to see him 
Grand Master of New York before a great many 
years. 

CINCINNATI. — We return our thanks for the 
kind invitation to visit the Cincinnati Industrial 
Exhibition, this fall, but must decline, as we have 
two in Boston to look after, and both of them 
are worthy of commendation. We should like 
to compare the Cincinnati Exposition with our 
own, but time and expense will prevent such 
pleasure. May all three be successful, for the 
more exhibitions we have the better for the arts, 
sciences, and mechanical ingenuity all over the 
country, not for one section alone. 

OnE Has SUFFERED. — The writer is a 
lady, and has been cured of a bad running sore 
by the use of the celebrated Laikin Salve, and 
in all confidence of its virtues she wants to know 
why several boxes of the valuable compound 
were not sent to the president when he was first 
wounded. We assure ner that if the salve had 
been sent the president would never have seen 
it, for like all articles sent for his relief it would 
have been dumped into the cellar and remained 
there until it was spoiled. 

C. A. S.— You could never understand how 
the telephone works by a descriptive article, as 
the performance is so wonderful that no one can 
comprehend its principle until the usefulness of 
the invention has been demonstrated. There are 
wires and electricity, and people talk to each 
other at a distance of one mile or fifty, but the 
principle must be studied by attentive students 
to know what causes the voice to travel over the 
wires. Most any one who owns atelephone will 
show you it in operation, 

SyLv1a.— You can do as much good this fall 
2 circulating among your friends, and get up a 
club for BALLoU’s MAGAZINE that will astonish 
us by its numbers, and inspire us with renewed 
hope and ambition. We would like to see our 
circulation this winter amount up to the round 
number of one hundred thousand copies, and this 
can be done if our admirers will only combine, 
and do what they can for us by making a spirited 
canvas. All goto work, and let us see what can 
be done. We shall do great things next year. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


THE OLDEST PRINTED BALLAD. — The oldest 
rinted ballad in the English language was late- 
y acquired for the British Museum. It is a con- 

temporary record of the battle of Flodden Field, 
printed by one of the earliest typographers. 


TimeEs.—In 1800 every farm-house in 
New England was a manufactory of cloth, as 
well as of butter and cheese. A chamber was 
appropriated to the spinnirg-wheel and the 
loom, and nearly all the clothing was home-made. 
A large part of the swine were loose in the roads, 
and a flock of geese gabbled and hissed in every 
road ; their elastic quills were scattered profuse- 
ly in spring time, and were in universal use. 


THE OLDEST AND CoLDEsT Town. — Jakutsk, 
in Eastern Siberia, with five thousand inhabi- 
tants, is regarded by Humboldt and others as the 
oldest town in the world. It is not only the 
oldest but probably also the coldest. The ground 
remains always frozen to the depth of three hup- 
dred feet, except in midsummer, when it thaws 
three feet at the surface. For ten days in Au- 
gust the theremometer goes as high as eighty-five 

egrees. From November to February the tem- 
perature remains between forty-two degrees and 
sixty-eight degrees below zero. The river Lena 
remains frozen for nine months in the year. 


SKILL OF THE AZTECS. — Many hundred years 
agothe Aztecs ‘acquired wonderful skill in weav- 
ing the feathers of tropical birds into pictures. 
The art has been preserved, for recently the cus- 
tom-house officers of New Orleans seized a lot of 
these curiosities fresh from a coast town. Some 
of the pictures now in the hands of the officers, 
are upon small cards, représenting tiny virds. 
The background, the stem or twig upon which 
the bird rests, and the bill and claws of the bird, 
are painted in colors, but the rest of the picture 
is made of beautiful feathers prettily woven. 


THE MockinG Birp. —The mocking bird of 
Florida is described as rather a dissipated char- 
acter. He forages about, singing in his neigh- 
bor’s vineyard while he robs him, until the ber- 
ries of the Pride-of-China are ripe, then he pro- 
ceeds to have a regular frolic, acquires a habit 
of intoxication, and gets as drunk as a lord. It 
is curious to see a flock of these birds at that 
time. They become perfectly tipsy, and fly round 
in the most comical manner, hiccoughing and 
staggering just like men, mixing up all sorts of 
songs, and interrupting each other in the most 
impudent manner, without any regard to the po- 
liteness and decorum that usually mark the in- 
tercourse of all well-bred society whether of 
birds of men. They will fly about promiscuous- 
ly, intrude on domestic relations, forget the way 


home, and get into each other’s nests and fami- 
lies just like the lords of creation. After the 
berries are all gone, and the yearly frolic is over, 
they look very penitent, make many new resolu- 
tions, join the temperance society, and never in- 
pee again till the next season comes around, 
and the berries are ripe once more. 


INITIALS ON FRUIT. —A good way to surprise 
and please little children by putting initials on 
fruit is thus described in an exchange : — 

“ Did you ever see a name printed on a grow- 
ing apple, pear, or peach? No? Well, if you 
wish to have that pleasure, this is the way to ob- 
tain it. While the fruit yet hangs green upon 
the tree, make up your mind which is the very 
biggest and most promising specimen of all. 
Next cut from thin,tough paper the initials of 
your little brother or sister, or chief crony, with 
round specks for the dots after the letters, and 
the letters themselves plain and thick. Then 
paste these letters and dots on that side of t 
apple which is most turned toward the sun, t 
ing care not to loosen the fruit’s hold upon its 
stem. As soon as the apple is ripe, take off the 
paper ss which, having shut out the rays 
of the sun, have kept the fruit green just be- 
neath them, so that the name or initials now 
show plainly. After that bring the owner of the 
name to play near the tree, and say presently, — 

““* Why, what are those queer marks on that 
apple up there?’ 

“You will find this quite a pleasant way to 
surprise the very little ones, and, of course, you 
can print a short pet name as easily as initials.” 


CIGARETTES. — A few years ago the cigarettes 
smoked were nearly all imported. But the de- 
mand has increased so enormously that the quan- 
tity taxed as manufactured in the United States 
last year was four hundred and eight million. 
A writer in the PAiladelphia Times says, there 
is not a cigarette made in America that any man 
or boy of good sense would smoke if the making 
and mixture of them could be seen. 

Prodigious fortunes have been made, and are 
making, and millions of —— are slowly ruin- 
ing their digestive organs by inhaling the foul 
stuff wrapped up in the various brands that claim 
to be pure. Let any smoker of cigarettes sub- 
ject his throat to a medical examination after 
smoking a package of cigarettes. Vitriol itself 
leaves no more sinister impression on tongue, 
throat, and palate. 

It may be safely said that, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, every cigarette made is a source cf vio- 
lent physical reaction, destructive of vital tissues, 
and the active principle of lurking and insidious 
diseases, and that it is better to smoke a pound 
of tobacco in any other form than the pinch min- 
gledewith poison that makes up the ridiculously 
expensive and worthless article of cigarette that 
holds the market. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


NOTHING ever can give such entire satisfaction 
for toilet use as Pearl’s White Glycerine, and 
Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 


To Cook STEAK.— The best way to cook 
steak is to use a wire broiler. Have a hot fire 
with plenty of coals; take cover off of stove, and 
place steak in broiler over it; turn as needed, and, 
when done, season with salt and pepper, and put 
on a few lumps of butter. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN NERVOUS 
Diseases. — W. A. Hammond, M. D., late Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Army, said that under 

use of arsenic’and Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
a young lady recovered her reason, who had 
been rendered insane by a dream. 


Mrxep. PickLte.— Take one pound ginger 
root, and one half pound of garlic, both previ- 
ously salted and d@ied; two gallons of vinegar; 
one half ounce of tumeric, and one quarter of a 
pound of long pepper, Digest together two or 
three days near the fire ina stone jar, or gently 
simmer them in a pipkin or enameled saucepan, 
Then put in almost anv vegetable except red 
— and walnuts, all previously salted and 


PRESERVED ORANGE PEEL. — Weigh the or- 
anges whole, and allow pound for pound. Peel 
the oranges neatly, and cut the rind into narrow 
shreds. Boil until tender, changing the water 
twice, and replenishing with hot water from the 
kettle. Squeeze the strained juice of the oranges 
over the sugar; let this heat toa boil; put in 
the shreds, and boil twenty minutes. Lemon 
peel can be preserved in the same way, allowing 
more sugar. 


Mint Sauce. — Carefully pick the leaves of 
mint off the stalk, place in a mortar, and well 
nd with some loaf sugar,—the bruising 
ings out the fragrance and flavor of the mint, 
and impregnates the sugar; add a little of the 
vinegar at a time to the bruised mass of sweeten- 
ed mint, till sufficient sauce is made, which can 
thus be sent to the table a bright green, smooth, 
fragrant compound, pleasant in itself, and an ex- 
ent addition to roast lamb. 


Fruit AND Nut CAKE. — Four cups of flour, 
two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, six eggs 
(whites and sie separated), one cup of cold 
water, one coffee-cupful of hickory-nut kernels, 
free from shells, and very sweet and dry; one 
half pound of raisins, seeded, ee and 
dredged with flour; one teaspoonful of soda, dis- 
solved in hot water; two teaspoonfuls of cream 


of tarter, sifted in the flour; one teaspoonful of 
mixed nutmeg and cinnamon. Rub butter and 
sugar together to a smooth cream; put in the 
yelks, then the water, spice, soda, next the whites 
and flour. The fruits and nuts, stirred together, 
and dredged, should go in last. Mix thoroughly, 
and bake in two loaves. 


PotTrep BrEer.—To make this relish, take a 
nice piece of beef,—a part of the round is the 
best ; parboil it, and, when cold, chop it up, fat 
and lean, as fine as possible; chopping it ina 
— mill is the best way of doing it. To six 
pounds of beef add four ounces of salt, six table- 
spoonfuls of black pepper, three of cayenne, two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered cloves, one of allspice, 
six mea coer of powdered sage, and three 
onions chopped fine. Put the beef in a mortar, 
and work in all these ingredients; if desired 
hard-boiled eggs and mushrooms can be added, 
and moisten it with catsup, and occasionally with 
butter. When itis all worked, have 
ready some stone jars, dry and clean. Rub them 
inside with melted butter ; pack in the meat, and 
leave a space of about two inches from the top. 
Have ready some melted butter, and pour it over 
this. Put acover of writing paper, and another 
of stout brown paper; tie down well. It will 
keep for six months in a dry place. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING.—One pound raisins, 
stoned, one pound of currants, cleaned and dried, 
one pound of beef suet, chopped fine, one pound 
of bread crumbs {stale are the best), one pound 
of brown sugar. Then cut in small pieces two 
ounces of lemon, orange, and citron, candied 
peel, half a nutmeg grated, half a teaspoonful of 
pant ginger, one teaspoonful of mixed spice, 

alfa saltspoonful of salt, eight eggs. Mix all 
well together with your hands, except the eggs, 
which must be beaten, yelks and whites separate- 
ly, whites to a froth with the back of a knife, if 
you have not any egg beater. Now mix your 
eggs with the other ingredients, it must be quite 
thick or it will fall apart; if not moist enough 
add one or two eggs. Half this quantity is 
enough for a small family. Grease your mould 
or bowl, fill with the mixture, grease a plate and 
put over the top, wrong side up; dip your pud- 
ding cloth into boiling water, dredge it with 
flour, and tie securely. Have a large pot of boil- 
ing water ready; plunge your pudding in, moving 
it about for a minute; always keep your pudding 
covered with water; keep a kettle near by to re- 

jenish with ; never let the pot go off the boil, or 
it will spoil your pudding. Boil six hours the 
first day, and when you are ready to eat, it boil 
two hours more ; before untying the cloth, plunge 
the pudding into cold water, then your puddin 
will not stick. Cover it with finely powde 
sugar before sending it to the table. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


GIT YO PARDNERS. 
Git yo’ pardners, first kwitilion ! 
Stomp yo" feet, an’ raise ’em hi 
Tune is, ar dat watermihon ! high 
Gwine to git a home bime-by.” 


S’lute yo’ pardners! Scra perlitely 
Don’ be bumpin ’gin de od 
Balance all! now we oe lightly : 
*Alluz dance yo’ le bes’. 


Fo’wa’hd, fouh! whoop up, niggers? 
Back ag’in! don’ Bow! 

Swing cornahs! min’ de rs! 
When I hollahs, den ye’ go. 


Tep ladies, cross ober! 

old on, till I takes a dram. 

Gemmen solo! yes, I ’s sober: 
Can’t say how de fiddle am. 


Hands around! hol* up yo’ faces: 
Don’ be lookin’ yo’ feet. 
wing yo’ pardners! to yo’ places 
Dat sde way! Dat ’s hahd to beat. 
Sides fo’wahd — when yo’ ’s ready: 
Make a bow as low ’s you kin. 
Swing acrost wid opp’site lady. 
Now we "li let you swop ag’in. 


Ladies change. Shut up dat talkin’: 
Do yo’ talkin’ arter a while. 
ight an’ lef’. Don’ want no walkin’: 
ake yo’ steps, an’ show yo’ style, 


“Now, my dear,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, hur- 

ying up to his wife’s room, “if you ‘ll come 
own in the yard I’ve got a pleasant surprise 

?” asked Mrs. Spoopen 

« at is it as rs. S dyke ; 

“Guess again,” grinn tr. dyke. 
“It’s something like a horse.” 

“T know! It’s a new parlor carpet. That’s 
what it is!” 

“No, it is n't either. I said it ’s something 
like a horse; that is, it goes when you make it. 
Guess again.” 

“Is it paint for the kitchen walls?” asked 
Mrs. Spoopendyke innocently. 

“No, it a’n’t, and it a’n’t a hogshead of stove 
biacking, nor it a’n’t a set of dining-room furni- 
ture, nor it a’n’t seven gross of stationary wash- 
tubs. Now guess again.” 

“Then it must be some lace curtains for the 
sitting-room windows. Isn’t that just splendid?” 

And Mrs, Spoopendyke patted her husband on 
—_ cheeks, and danced up and down with de- 
ight. 

“It ’s a bicycle, that’s what it is!” growled 
Mr. Spoopendyke. “I bought it for exercise, 
and I m guing to ride it. Come down and see 
me. 

“ Well, a’n’t I glad,” ejaculated Mrs. S n- 
dyke. “You ought more 

there ’s exercise in anything, it’s in a bicycle. 
Do let ’s see it.” 

Mr. Spoopendyke conducted his wife to the 
yard, and descanted at length on the merits of 
the machine. 


“In a few weeks I 'll be able to make a mile a 
minute,” he said, as he steadied the apparatus 
against the clothes post, and prepared to mount. 
- — just watch me go to the end of this 

th. 

“7 got a foot into one treadle, and went head 
first into a flower por the machine on top, 
with prodigious crash. 

“ Had n’t you better tie it up to the post until 
you get on?” suggested Mrs. poopen yke. 

“Leave me alone, will ye?” demanded Mr. 
Spoopendyke, struggling toan even keel. “I’m 
Coing most of this myself. Now you hold on, 
and keep your mouth shut. It takes a little 
practice, that ’s all.” 

Mr. Spoopendyke mounted ‘again, and scuttled 
along four or five feet, and flopped over on the 
grass plat. 

“That ’s splendid!” commended his wife. 
“You 've got the idea already. Let me hold it 
for you this time.” 

“Tf you ’ve got any extra strength, you hold 
your tongue, will ye?” growled Mr. g “n- 
dyke. “It don’t want any holding. It a’n't 
alive. Stand back and give me room, now.” 

The third trial Mr. Spoopendyke ambled to 
the end of the path, and went down all in a heap 
among the flower pots. 

“That’s just too lovely for anything!” pro- 
claimed Mrs. Spoopendyke. “ You made more 
’n a mile a minute that time.” 

“Come and take it off!” roared Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. “Help me up! Dod gast the bicycle!” 

And the worthy gentleman struggled and 
plunged around like a whale in shallow water. 

Mrs. er a assisted in righting him, and 
brushed him off. 

“I know where you make your mistake,” said 
she. “The little wheel ought to go first, like] a 
buggy. Try it that way going back.” 

May be you can ride this bicycle better than 
I can!” howled Mr. Spoopendyke. “ You know 
all about wheels! What you need nowis a lan- 
tern in your mouth, and ten minutes behind 
time, to the City-Hall clock! If you had a 
bucket of water and a handle you ‘d make a 
steam grindstone! Don’t you see the big wheel 
has got to go first?” 

“Yes, dear,’ murmured Mrs. Spoopendyke ; 
“but I thought if you practiced with the little 
wheel first, you would n’t have so far to fall!” 

“Who fell?” demanded Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“ Did n’t you see me step off? I tripped; that 
*s all. Now you just watch me go back.” 

Once more Mr. Spoopendyke started in, but 


the big wheel turned around and stared him in “ 


the face, and then began to stagger. 
“ Look out!” squealed Mrs. Spoopendyke. 
Mr. Spoopendyke wrenched away, and kicked 
and struggled, but it was of no avail. Down he 
came, and the bicycle was a hopeless wreck. 


“What ’d ye want to yell for?” he shrieked. 


“Could n’t ye keep your measly mouth shut? 
What d’ ye think y’ are, anyway, a fog horn? 
Dod gast the measly bicycle ! 


| | 
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And Mr. Spoopendyke hit it a kick that folded 
him up like a bolt of muslin. 

“Never mind, my dear,” consoled Mrs. Spoo- 
pendyke. “I ’m afraid the exercise was too 
violent anyway, and I'm rather glad you broke 
it. 


“TI suppose so,” snorted Mr. S dyke. 
“ There sixty dollars gone.” 

“Don’t worry, love. I ’ll go without the car- 
pet and curtains, and the paint will do well 
enough in the kitchen. Let me rub you with ar- 
nica. 


But Mr. Spoopendyke was too deeply grieved 


by his wife’s conduct to accept any office at her 
hands, preferring to eee her by letting his 
wounds smart, rather than to get well, and ae 
by relieve her of any er she brought on her- 
self by acting so outrageously under the circum- 
stances. 


It was his vacation, and they were seated under 
the branches of a great apple-tree, contented 
with each other’s society, and silently commun- 
ing with nature. His arm had _ inadvertently 
found its way about her slender form, and her 
head had gradually found a resting-place upon 
his manly padded shoulder. They were dream- 
ing of the happy days to come, when together 
they should walk over the varied mere of life, 
when she suddenly turned her melting eyes upon 
him, and half whispered, — 

“ Shall Pe always be so contented with my so- 
ciety, Addy ?” 

is name was Adolphus, and she called him 
Addie for short.] 

“ Always, Addie,” he murmured. 

And the pressure about her form increased. 

“ You will never, never grow tired of me,” she 
asked him, “but will remain constantly at my 
side?” 

“ Certainly, Angy,” he said. 

[Her name was Angelina.] 

“ Remember, Addy, dear, we are to be together 
for a lifetime. You are sure you will not weary 
of my presence ?” 

“ Sure,” he whispered fervently, as he brushed 
a bug from her dress. “Angy, I will be always 
at your feet. Always close to your sweet form 
to guard and protect my treasure from the dan- 
gers and trials of this wicked, bad world.” 

And he looked volumes of love into her blue 


“You will never, never desert me for another 
woman? You will keep firm in your love, and 
remain faithful until death calls one or the other 
of us to a better world ?” she asked, switching a 
large fly from her ear. “Nothing that folks 
~ Ped will ever tempt you to desert my 
8 

“Nothing, nothing, Angy,” he said. “The 
whole world might rise up against you, but it 
would find me still steadfast in my love. Oceans 
may separate us, we may be parted for years, but 
neither time nor space shall influence my devo- 
tion. I’m yours till death!” he said passionate- 
ly, as he grabbed a large beetle that was wage 
making its way up his leg. “Yes, yours till 
death, my pearl beyon” — 

“ Here, let up,” she said suddenly, ng 
away from him. “Idon’t knowaboutthat. You 
are altogether tooconstant. I never could stand 
80 be devotion. I’m not one of those girls 


who enjoy having a man knocked around under 
foot all the time, and I ’m afraid you won't do.” 

And she left him a crushed weed, broken by 
the willfulness of woman. 


. TO MY DARLING. 
Sad our parting, and my sad heart 
Stil! sad) sighs for thee 
{I *ll take three cards, Mr. Dealer.] 
As I glide o'er the moonlit sea. 


And the moon’s sweet rays set the sea ablaze 
» With a blaze that pelaie to thee 
[I straddle: it takes ten to come in.] 

As I skim the azure sea. . 


Perchance, dear love, thou ’rt gazing now 
rset this on me die 
teward, please the spittoon this way. 
ha | dy der the damp, tine ene. 
Sweet zeph lay o’er our foam: 

And 


Then weep not, dearest: this fond heart 
Still wildly worships thee 

[I’ve i an ace-full; the pot ’s mine.) 
As I ride this g!orious sea. 


Good-night, sweet! I ’ll now to 
And pray for dreams of thee rated 


[A whiskey-toddy for me, Mr. Barkeeper. 
‘As I gisde o'er the mocalit sea. 


I o‘er 


NEW STYLE. 
Her eyes shone a beautiful, joyous light, when 
he forward, and said, 
“Julia, I have something confidential to tell 


“ What is it, Augustus?” she asked in a low, 
silvery voice, — a kind of Germanssilvery voice. 

“ Well, Julia, to be frank with you, I think” — 
and then he seemed to be thinking —“ I think,” 
he said, “ that under some circumatances I might 
love Song Now, do you love me?” 

a es, Augustus, 1 do love you: you know I 
0. 


And she flung her alabaster arms around his 
neck. 


“TI am very glad, Julia,” he said, “for I like to 


be loved.” 
“Well, Augustus?” 


But Augustus never said another word. Fash- 
ng fellows never say more than that nowa 

They were never married. 

OLD STYLE. 

“ May I call you Paula?” he asked modestly 

“ Yes,” she said faintly. 

“ Dear Paula! may I call you that?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Do you know I love you?” 

“ And shall I love you always?” 
. “If you wish to.” 

“ And will you love me?” 

Paula did not reply. 

“Will you, Paula ? ” he repeated. 

“ You may love me,” she said again. 

“But don’t you love me in return?” 
= Fa you to love me.” 

“ Won't you say anything more explicit ?” 


| 
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They were married and happy within three 
months. 

MorAL. — Girls, never tell a fellow that you 
love him till he has asked you to be his wife. 


“Jim Webster, you are accused of being drunk. 
I am very sorry to see you here, but I have my 
duty to perform.” 

And the Recorder looked very hard and stern. 

“I’s mighty sorry to see myself here, jedge. 
I scarcely eber drinks, but jess now I has so 
much trubble' at home. Dar ’s nuffin’ but sick- 
ness an’ grief and’sorrer, and I jess got desper- 
ate. Dar’s my two chiluns at home, and one am 
as bad off as de udder. I don’t know now, 
jedge, which one ob dem is gwine ter die fust.” 

And Jim’s voice was shaky as he wiped traces 
of moisture from his eyes. 

The Recorder was visibly affected. He said 
something about there being so much mortality 
among the children, and finally told Webster 
that, in consideration of his domestic affliction, 
the charge against him was dismissed. Jim went 
out in high glee, followed by Uncle Mose, who 
asked, — 

“ What pack ob lies was dat you tole de Re- 
corder ? I jess now pass yore house, and out in 
de yard was bofe ye chilun offishiatin’ at the 
eclipse ob a watermillion.” 

“Who said dar was anything de matter wid 
’em ?” said Jim indignantly. 

“You did. I heerd you tell de jedge dey was 
gwine ter die.” 

“And so dey am gwine ter die. I said I did 
n’t know which one ob dem chiluns was gwine 
ter die fust, and so I don’t. How kin I tell 
which one am gwine ter die fust. G’ way, ole 
man, yer ought ter be locked up. You is show- 
in’ ’spicious symptoms ob being a crank.” 


Henry Ketten, the pianist, says a San Francis- 
co paper, not only left behind him the good will 
and hearty favor due tothis accomplished artist 
and courteous gentleman, but also the memory 
of so thorough and matchless a snub to one of 
those intolerable vulgarians whoform the super- 
structure of Frisco society, that the writer says 
he could afford to ever hold him in grateful re~+ 
memoprance for the latter reason alone. 

It appears that Mr. Ketten was invited to a 
party at the house of one of the local Plutocrats, 
a large importing merchant, and attended the 
same with his wife precisely as would any other 
expected guest. To his surprise, however, he 
found the company sitting solemnly around, as 
though in a concert-hall, and himself at once 
pressed to “ play something ” by his host. 

The courteous Frenchman complied, and, in 
response to repeated requests, continued to enter- 
tain the company for nearly two hours. When 
at last he was thoroughly fatigued, supper was 
announced, whereupon the host arose, and 
said, — 

“You ’ve got iano-punchin down fine, Ket- 
ten, old fellow. Now, if you’ll play these young 
folks a few polkas and quadrilles while the bal- 
ance of us go down to hash, I ’Il send up Martha 
Louise to relieve you presently; or, if you like, 

‘ou can have gg ge up, and eat it right 
ere on the piano. I kinder calculated to 


have to en a couple of fiddlers; but the 
old lady said she thought you would n’t mind. 
I'll make it all right when you go.” 

The astounded artist gazed at the speaker — 
who was well known to have been a bar-keeper 
in the “good old days ”—for a few moments ut- 
terly dumfounded; then, controlling himself, he 
gravely turned his back, and began playing dance- 
music as requested. When the company had all 
re-assembled in the drawing-room, he raised his 
voice, and said, — 

“ Pray let some whiskey, lemons, and sugar be 
brought in.” It was done. “ Now then,” said 
Mr. Ketten, fixing his eye on the host, “now 
then, mix us some cocktails, my good fellow. 
Every man to his trade.” 

There was an awful silence, and then the shod- 
dycrat, with a ghastly attempt to carry off the 
joke, prepared the drink, and handed it to the 
musician. The latter drank the beverage criti- 
cally. 

“You ’re losing practice, my good man. The 
fellow at the hotel bar does much better. There, 
you may keep the change.” 

And, tossing the almost asphyxiated millionaire 
a half dollar, he put his wife under his arm, and 
walked out. 


Not long ago a young man in Carson got mar- 
ried, and started for California with his young 
wife. As he boarded the train his father bade 
him good-by, and gave him the parental blessing. 

“ My son,” ment the aged sire, shaking wit 
emotion and so forth, “ remember these words if 
you never see me again. Never go into a place. 
where you would not take your wif ve 

The couple settled in Mariposa County, and 
last week the old man went down to visit them. 
He proposed a bear hunt, and they were fortu- 
nate enough to track a grisly to his Jair among 
some of the boulders in the chapparal. As the 
two approached, the bear roused up, and sent 
forth a growl of defiance which shook the trees. 

“Go in there and kill ’im,” said the old man 
excitedly. 

The son held back, further acquaintance with 
the bear seeming in some respect undesirable. 

“ Count me out,” he said. 

“ Have I crossed the seas and settled in Amer- 
ca to raise a coward!” shouted the father, bran- 
dishing his gun. 

“TI but recollect your advice when I left Car- 
son,” was the reply. “How can I forget your 
sage precepts? Did n’t you tell me never togo 
where I could n’t take my wife? Now, how 
would Sal look in there with that bear?” 

The old man clasped his dutiful son to his 
bosom, and, as the bear issued forth, exclaim- 
ed, — 

“ Speaking of Sally, let us hasten home; our 
prolonged absence might cause her needless 
alarm.” 

In about fifteen minutes they had reached the 
ranch, the old man a little ahead, and the dis- 
tance was about four miles. 


“T don’t see ae = won’t let me play with 
Will Hunt,” poute alter Kirk. “I know he 
does not always mind his mother, and smokes 
cigars, and once in a while swears just a littic; 
but I have been brought up better than that. 
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He won't hurt me, and I should think you could 
trust me. Perhaps I can do him some good.” 

“Walter,” said his mother, “take this glass of 
pure, cold water, and put just one drop of ink in- 
to it.” 

“O mother, who would have thought one drop 
would blacken a glass so!” 

“Yes, it has changed the color of the whole, 
has it not? It isashame to do that. Just put 
one drop of clear water in, and restore its beau- 
ty,” said Mrs. Kirk. 

“ Why, mother, you are laughing at me. One 
drop, or a dozen, or fifty, won’t do that.” 

“No, my son; and, therefore, I cannot allow 
one drop of Will Hunt's evil nature to mingle 
with your careful training, many drops of which 
will make no impression on him.” 


“To watch the newly married couples who 
travel is one of the compensations of our arduous 
life,” said an old hotel clerk the other day. 

“How can you tell whether they are newly 
married or not?” inquired the Suz reporter, to 
whom this remark was addressed. 

“Tell them?” ejaculated the clerk; “I can 
pick them out as easily as if they carried signs, 
* We are just married.’” 

“Yes; but how?” 

“Well, in the first place, they are always more 
abundant in the fall and winter. I don’t know 
why it is, but such is the fact. One of the signs 
of a newly married couple is their spick-and-span 
new clothes. Somehow, when people get mar- 
ried, they generally get as many new clothes as 
possible. The bride and groom have new hats, 
and new trunks, and new dusters. Then, again, 
they spend money more freely. When a man is 
in his honeymoon he generally feels as though he 
ought to be generous. He has a grateful sort of 
spirit, and throws his money around as if he 
wanted to show that the world had used him 
well. He has put up his money’for the occasion, 
and is not afraid to spend it. He is especially 
anxious that the bride shall eat and drink of the 
best. He must have a room with a private par- 
lor, and not up-stairs very far, and with a good 
view. Sometimes he is a little chary of asking 
for these things, but when we suggest them he al- 
ways says ‘Yes.’ Of course it is part of our 
business to suggest them. We consider that we 
have the same right to pluck a newly married 
couple as an undertaker has to pluck the be- 
reaved relatives.” 

“Do they behave differently from other peo- 

le?” 

“TI should —well, yes. The husband does not 
run off to the barroom or the billiard-room, as 
the old married men do. When the old married 
couple arrive you may be certain that the first 
thing the husband does is to take a drink, or to 
lounge about the billiard-tables, telling his wife 
that S has some business to attend to.’ 

“ Are newly married people bashful ?” 

“That depends. The widowers and widows 
don’t mind it, but the young people are a little 
coy. At Niagara Falls we had most of the new 
couples late in the season, when the regular 
boarders left. I have seen as many as a dozen 
at a time file into the dining-room, trying to look 
as if they had not been married yesterday, but 
casting furtive glances around to see if they were 


suspected. The men are specially watchful 
lest somebody should be ogling the brides. One 
day I thought we should have a fight in the din- 
ing-room. A strapping big fellow from the West, 
in a suit of store clothes, sat down to the table 
with his bride, a buxom, brown-eyed beauty. 
She looked so fresh and rosy that she could not 
but attract attention, and she got it. Every gen- 
tleman in the room took more than one look at 
her, and she knew it. Of course she did not ob- 
ject. But the man — to get angry. He did 
not like to speak to the bride about it, because 
she was evidently not displeased. Finally he 
cot up and went to the nearest gentleman whom 
he had observed, and said, — 

“ * Look here, stranger, I ’d like to know what 
you are staring at my wife for?’ 

“* Your wife! Allow me to congratulate you, 
my dear fellow. You have got the finest wife in 
the city,’ said the gentleman addressed. ‘The 
fact is, I thought she was your sister. Excuse 
me if I was rude; but if you don’t want people 
to look at your wife, you really must never take 
her out in public. No offence meant, sir.’ 

“ The bridegroom went back to his place, but 
he took oe care at the next meal to put his 
wife with her back to the wall.” 

“Which do you think takes to the new condi- 
tions most gracefully?” 

“ Women, by all odds. The men are always 
betraying themselves. They want to talk about 
it; they are full of the subject. Women are 
more artful, and have more adaptibility to new 
circumstances. But, with all their arts, they 
can’t deceive the old hotel clerk, and it is very 
seldom that we don’t turn in a few dollars extra 
to the house on account of our knowledge. An- 
other peculiarity of the newly married couples 
who go to hotels,” continued the clerk, “ is that 
many of them live in thecity. They always come 
equipped for a long journey. They have left the 
wedding guests with the announced intention of 
taking a long journey, conspicuously displaying, 
perhaps, their railroad tickets, and have n 
driven by way of the depot to a first-class hotel 
ere ped selected. I know one case, where a 

ridal couple, to avoid detection, actually board- 
ed a train, and started apparently on a journey, 
but took, at the next station, a train back to the 
‘ity, and stopped at a hotel a few blocks from 
home. Then the wedding guests were permitted 
to stay at the feast as long as they pleased with- 
out disturbing anybody.” 


“Dit I tole you, fader, dot Vilhelm Stoofer vaz 
deaching dose gards for to play?” asked young 
Jacob Heinbockel of his father the other night, 
as they finished supper. 

“Ish dot so?” inquired the old man, unbut- 
toning his vest, and eying his son. “Vell, how 
you vas making ow’d mid dot?” . 

“Dot Vilnelm makes me all dose oxblanations 
mit dem _— so I learn of him right away 

—_ Of you please I tole you all apout dose 
ers.” 

“Fersuah? And you can blay mit dem po 
kers gards ; eh, Yacob ?” and the old man’s eyes 
glistened as he saw his hopeful draw out a pack 
of cards and begin to shuffle them. “How you 
play mit dose bokers, Yacob?” 


“Vell, I tole you all apout it. Of I make dose 
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a deal, so, den you got finfe, don'’d it?” he 
said. 

“Yaw. Dot vas so,” said the old man, pick- 
ing up his cards. 

“ Und den I vas dook finfe, like dot, und den 
ve vas ready right off mit bokers games. Now, 
you look, ven I got dot most right away powers, 
und left powers, den you pay me den cent right 
off, und if you vos catch a petter hant, den I vas 
shtuck.” 

“Ish dot so?” asked Mr. Heinbockel, who 
held three jacks. “It was your leads out, 
Yacob.” 

Jake scratched his head. 

“Did Vilhelm say yot I turn dem trumps in 
dot bokers?” he muttered, trying to remember 
the game. 

“ Of he tole you, den vy you don’d durn ’em?” 
asked the old gentleman. 

“ Dot vas so suah, und den ve play dem bokers 
owit for dem powers, don d ve?” 

“Yoost vaterfer you likes, Yacob. You vas 
dot games blaying. I hev no bizness to inder- 
fere with dem bokers.” 

Jacob turned the trump, and stuck again incon- 
tinently. 

“Go aheat mit der pizness, fader,” said he in 
+ “ Make some plays owit mit dose 

ards.” 

“Vell, vot I do? You don’t tole me about 
doze bokers.” 

“Hef you got any bokers vot vas all alike? 
Hef you got four aces?” 

‘ as N ein, I don’d got notting like such bokers as 
ot. 

“ Den I dook dot drick.” 

And Jacob led a jack which the old man gob- 
bled with a queen, holding four jacks now. 

“Maype it vos petter we pet a little,” said 
Jake, a glimmer of the game dawning on him. 

“Dot vas goot. I pet you half a tollar dot I 
vos got petter as you.” 

“Dot vos all richt,” said Jake, not noticing 
that the old man showed symptoms of bein 
posted. “I see you dot half a toller, and I lift 
you a quarter more on dem bokers.” 

“ Und den vot ve dues, Yacob?” 

“Vell, you make bokers mit your hant, und I 
make some mit mine, und if your bokers vas 
petter off as mine, den dot vas all richt.” 

“TI hef four of dem bokers, Yacob. Powers 
too, all yacks.” 

“Gott in Himmel!” exclaimed Jacob, laying 
down a mixed hand. “Den dem was your 
bokers, und you dook dot bot.” 

“Yaw, und I dook you, Yacob, for such a 
daamed aas off yourself make mit your fader,” 
and he grabbed the youngster by the nape of the 
neck. “You learn dem bokers by durn dot 
drump, and fire out dot yack,eh? Dot vas the 
hairpins vot you make of yourself. You pet a 
half a tellar, und a quarter lift it on a flush tail 
vat vos poobed! So you Jearn dem bokers, eh ?” 
And he banged the youngster remorselessly. 
“Don’d let me any more hear off dem bokers, 
you look? Ef you don’d blay petter off as dot, 
I skin you like a sassage, don’d I?” and the 
enraged parent slapped the youngster on a chair, 
and then lighted a pipe. “ Nefer durn a drump 
in dot bokers, Yacob. Dot was euchre; und 


don’d play any more until you vas learnt how, 


a’n’d it? Und den ven you know about dot 
bokers, yoost only blay mit some maan vat vants 
to deach you. You always can peat dot sort of 
a maan.” 

And the worthy gentleman sank to slumber, 
leaving his advice to take root and thrive. 


A small boy was sent to the country to board a 
short time ago. He promised his mother that 
he would write a good long letter, describing his 
trip, and boarding-place, and so forth. A week 
went by, and his poor mother was nearly dis- 
tracted, when she got the following interesting 
letter from him: — 

“TI am here, and I swapped my watch fora 
pup, and he is the boss pup; and I went in swim- 
min’ fourteen times yesterday, and a feller stole 
my pocketbook, and I want some money; and I 
shall bring the pup home.” 


An officer of the Union army relates that upon 
one occasion after a charge upon the enemy’s 
works, a fierce encounter, and a fall back for re- 
enforcement, a bright young Irish soldier was 
found to have a rebel flag captured from the foe. 
es him, he said, — 

“T send that to the rear asone of our tro- 
phies ; give me the flag.” 

“Sure, I ‘ll not give ye” said Pat. “If you 
are wanting one, there ’s plenty av ’em behind 
that ridge over beyant where I got this. Sure 
you can go and get one for yerselt” 


ON THE BEACH AT LONG BRANCH. 


It was a happy youthful po 
Upon the Long-Branch strand. 

Their hearts were won, their thoughts were one, 
And they were hand in hand: 

They whispered low, and watched the surf 
Come rolling o’er the sand. 


“ And do you love me, Gawge? Sometimos 
I fear that you do not.” 

**T do,” he cried in acoents wild: 
“Oh! may it be my lot ; 

To have you ever at my side 
To love and— ([O great Scott!’’] 


“ Be calm, dear Gawge: I will be thine, 
{O land!}] While thou art near 

To guide me [Ouch!] from every harm. 
I will not have a fear, 

But trust confiding!y in thee — 
(Oh! mercy! shoo! O dear!’’] 


’T was thus, with broken speech and slaps, 
The moments swiftly run, 

Until each thought the other was 

nd then t quarre 3 
Their unity was done. 


It was a gay mosquito 
From off flats 
That found he had a mission there 
To give these lovers rats, 
And this he did, but took good care 
To dodge their vicious pats. 


The zephyr told him of the fun 
roving wild and free ; 
And, mounting on the breeze, said he, 
ra What are you giving me, 
Wind? Deeps I ‘ve never seen before.” 
And so he went to sea, 
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